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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND THE 
COMMUNITY’ 


By EDWARD C. KIRKLAND 
Bowdoin College 


The problem of academic freedom and responsibility has many 
phases. I do not believe this essay is the occasion for reiterating 
what I have said earlier? about the way to prevent academic free- 
dom from protecting the pedant, the dilettante, and the exhibition- 
ist, the problem, in short, of professorial responsibility. Rather I 
propose to deal with the responsibility of academic freedom to the 
community. Taken by itself, academic freedom has no responsi- 
bility. For it is important to remember that academic freedom is 
not an end product; it is essentially a mechanism which scholars 
and teachers have found fundamental to the fruitful operation of 
their calling, the accumulation and the dissemination of knowledge. 
That process is stultified if an institution places limitations upon 
the curiosity and integrity of its scholars and teachers or issues 
directives, explicit or implicit, as to their findings. Any discus- 
sion, therefore, of the responsibility of academic freedom to the 
community is largely identical with a discussion of the responsibil- 
ity of the university and college to the community. From time 
out of mind presidents and professors have generalized on this 
theme in inaugural and baccalaureate addresses and in other out- 
givings. Legislators and educationalists have added their contri- 
bution. The debate and the definition, we can easily foresee, will 


1 Lecture given in the Spring of 1949 in the third part of the Cornell University 
ymposium on “America’s Freedom and Responsibility in the Contemporary 
Crisis.” The lectures given in this part of the symposium have been published in 
a book entitled Freedom and the University, by ihe Cornell University Press, July, 
1950; price $2.00. Professor Kirkland’s lecture is reprinted through the courtesy 
of the Cornell University Press and Professor Kirkland. 
*“Recipe for Responsibility,” Budletin, American Association of University 
Professors, Spring, 1948, Vol. 34, No. 1, pp. 15-26. 
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continue. Meanwhile, in the here and now, the community or 
portions of it make demands upon universities and colleges with 
inevitable repercussions upon academic freedom. 

The central fact of the present is that these pressures come pri- 
marily from government and bear more heavily upon institutions 
dependent upon public support. Even Mr. Harold Laski, who 
theoretically would not be expected to make the observation, notes 
in his American Democracy that such academic freedom as Ameri- 
can colleges and universities possess is more ample in privately en- 
dowed and supported institutions than in public ones. Though 
there are of course many exceptions to this statement, my experi- 
ence on the whole reinforces his observation. If I were a supporter 
of Henry Wallace, I would feel more secure if I were in a privately 
endowed institution than in one dependent upon current legislative 
appropriations and governed by public officials. 

I am not at all confident, however, that the private institution 
can escape government surveillance. It may have a privileged 
charter, and the sanctity given by the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Dartmouth College case over a century ago; but govern- 


ments can conceivably bring it into line by the manipulation of 
taxes or exemption therefrom, if in no other fashion. A govern- 
ment able to prevent a wheat farmer from raising wheat for his own 
use on the grounds that he removes himself as a purchaser of wheat 
flowing in the stream of interstate commerce, which the govern- 
ment is entitled to regulate, is sufficiently ingenious to accomplish a 
great deal. 


II 


Thus it is essential, if colleges and universities, both public and 
private, are to enjoy academic freedom, that governments and 
those who influence governments should understand what goes on 
in educational institutions and what their teachers and scholars 
are about. In this connection I am concerned only with that un- 
derstanding in its bearing upon academic freedom. What govern- 
ments and governors most need to know, perhaps all they need to 
know, is that colleges and universities in the nature of things can- 
not teach only the truth, though they should strive todo so. They 
must in the nature of things teach error, though they should strive 


| 
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not todo so. We don’t need to complicate this issue with a search- 
ing inquest into the character of truth. Truth may be a closed sys- 
tem which we may eventually grasp if we are intelligent, industri- 
ous, and persevering enough; it may be a constantly expanding 
universe which will always keep one step ahead of us no matter how 
fast we run, like the mechanical rabbit in the dog race; it may be, 
as philosophers and aphorists have stated over the centuries, “at 
the bottom of the well.’”? For my purposes these are irrelevant 
speculations. 

As a matter of historical experience it can be demonstrated, at 
least to the satisfaction of the sensual man, that academic commu- 
nities have taught falsehoods. Take, for example, the safe sub- 
ject of contagious disease. In the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, before scientists had discovered and demonstrated that dis- 
eases were transmitted by bacteria in drinking water or milk, by 
the bites of fleas from infected rats, or of certain varieties of mos- 
quitoes, observers were driven to explain epidemics by the pres- 
ence of filth or the proximity of stagnant waters and the transfer of 
contagion from these sources by what we might loosely describe as 
the miasmic explanation of disease. Individuals drew into their 
lungs the floating, rotten particles or they breathed night air. 
There was much empirical evidence to support these theories. 
Many of the measures taken to prevent disease in accordance with 
them worked. They were taught, not by liars and charlatans, but 
by men of vast erudition and undoubted integrity. They were be- 
lieved by the holders of advanced degrees and repeated in text- 
books. But they were, after all, not true. They were not factu- 
ally correct. 

We have to proceed less exactly in the case of the arts, humani- 
ties, and social studies. But, in the less precise way, I am sure we 
can say that the American history taught in the late nineteenth 
century with its emphasis upon the slavery controversy and the 
conflict between North and South was less true than the American 
history taught in the twentieth after Turner’s research, writing, and 
crusade for the frontier and the West. If his theories did not con- 
quer in every detail the thinking of the historical profession, they 
profoundly broadened and altered the picture given by every prac- 
titioner in the field. Let us abandon the past and look at the pres- 
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ent. The merest glance at almost any large department of econom- 
ics reveals a division into classical economists, neoclassical econo- 
mists, Keynesians, quasi-Keynesians, and other varieties. To the 
man of sense these ideas cannot all be equally true. He suspects, 
and I believe quite justly, that much of the teaching in economics is 
error. 

In short, it would contribute substantially to the poise and wis- 
dom of our day if colleges and universities could erase from their 
seals and mottoes the unqualified word veritas, and if college presi- 
dents would cease addressing Rotary Clubs and graduating seniors 
on the text, “And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Colleges and universities do not possess or teach the 
whole truth. They are engaged in the quest for truth. For that 
reason their scholars must be free to examine and test all facts and 
ideas, the unpleasant, the distasteful and dangerous ones, and even 
those regarded as erroneous by a majority of their learned col- 
leagues. 

Since academic freedom is concerned with protecting a process, 
the question inevitably arises as to whether it is profitable to pre- 
scribe the proper way of procedure. Is there a correct way of 
seeking the truth? Those that use that way are entitled to belong 
to the company of scholars and to work within the atmosphere of 
freedom which is its birthright; those who do not must be cast into 
outer darkness. I believe it is possible to agree upon certain af- 
firmative tests. Aside from the matter of training and competence, 
no one should belong to an academic community who is habitually 
impetuous in judgment, who does not examine the many sides to a 
question, or who subscribes to a body of doctrine believing false- 
hood a permissible method for achieving knowledge. That a 
scholar must be candid and honest is elementary. 

Some speakers have advanced an apparently cognate test. 
Scholars who subscribe through oath or affirmation to some body 
of belief have become prisoners of dogma, are no longer intellectu- 
ally free, and hence are unfit to belong to the company of scholars. 
This test might have validity if the individual were compelled to 
sign the subscription and forbidden to depart from it. By and 
large these conditions do not prevail in a democratic society. Men 
give allegiance to creeds because their reason convinces them these 
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creeds are sound; they are equally free, at the same dictate, to 
withdraw from them. Nor can we, if we are individuals of com- 
mon sense, believe that subscribers to creeds give full allegiance and 
understanding to every detail and implication thereof. Do those, 
for instance, who take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States affirm the interpretation of due process held by Mr. 
Justice Waite, Mr. Justice Field, Mr. Justice Roberts, or Mr. Jus- 
tice Black? Did those who signed petitions in behalf of lend-lease 
to Great Britain do so because they hoped it would prevent our en- 
try into World War II or be the first step to such participation? 
It may be that professors should not take an oath to support the 
Constitution or should not sign petitions. In the want of an affirma- 
tive answer to these and other relevant points, to use a credal sub- 
scription, voluntarily entered into and terminable in the same fash- 
ion, as a test of academic fitness, is to my mind to transfer a disap- 
proval for what is professed to the act of profession. We must be 
on our guard against such confusion. 

Probably impressed by the extraordinary triumphs during the 
last decades in physics, chemistry, and biology, we have come to 
identify the method of science as the method of scholarship. With- 
out always stopping to define this method or to realize there was 
considerable dispute as to how scientists actually went about their 
business, the scientific method was applied to language, to the fine 
arts, and to the study of man and his activity—sociology, political 
economy, government, and, over the protest of many historians, 
history. The method of science, we were told, consists in the mas- 
sive collection of data, their ordering and classification, observa- 
tion and experiment under controlled conditions, and then the final 
act of generalization. The great word, not to say cliché, was “ob- 
jectivity.” In spite of this rigorous framework, students of the 
creative process have pointed out that there was in science as in 
other studies a place for hypotheses, for insight, for flashes and 
hunches. Why such occurred remained in a large measure a mys- 
tery. Perhaps they were the results of saturation with the material 
or of reflection. As a matter of experience they might happen fol- 
lowing the excitement generated by a football game or the distaste 
from the contact with an unpleasant colleague or during a benefi- 
cent bit of insomnia. 
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Be that as it may, these random perturbations demonstrated 
that even in fields deemed exact, inspiration and revelation played 
a part. All this should lead to caution in dogmatizing about 
proper formulae for scholarly procedures. I for one would not 
wish to exclude from a faculty because he did not follow the sancti- 
fied methods the Ralph Waldo Emerson who wrote: “We lie in the 
lap of an immense intelligence which makes us receivers of its truth 
and organs of its activity. When we discern justice, when we dis- 
cern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage to its 
beams.” Being a seer does not prevent one from being a scholar. 

An academic institution is an arena. Into it ride different con- 
testants. They may uphold different causes, some perhaps wholly 
or partially wrong. They may be differently armed. But all must 
meet the test of conflict, of argument, and of performance. We 
believe that in this free and open contest truth will be victorious and 
error defeated over the long time. Milton stated this faith over 
three centuries ago. John Stuart Mill elaborated it for Victorian 
England. As for the United States, in the midst of revolutionary 
tides as great as those of our own day and in a nation unformed, un- 
tested, in the gristle and not in the bone of manhood, Thomas Jef- 
ferson could assert in his first inaugural, “If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican 
form,.let them stand undisturbed as monuments to the safety with 
whicherrorofopinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” Translated into the terms of academic practice and adminis- 
tration, the emphasis should be upon “‘where reason is left free to 
combat it.”” In brief, we should exclude from the academic arena 
not only those who are incompetent and dishonest but those of such 
authoritarian mind that they do not believe in the practice of free 
inquiry and who, if they were in power, would deny its exercise to 
others, perhaps on the specious justification that error cannot be 
given the same opportunities as truth. 


III 


I am convinced that an understanding on this score is the cor- 
rect answer to the growing tendency on the part of our governors 
and of some people to talk and act as if it were the duty of educa- 
tional institutions and those in them to hew to the line of govern- 
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mental policy, particularly foreign policy. Some of the evidence 
for this trend is innocuous and noncommital, except by implica- 
tion. A distinguished soldier, decked with the laurels of war, in 
his inaugural address as president of a great American university 
feels that universitities should teach the American way of life. A 
commission of educational experts, the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, draws up objectives for American colleges and 
universities. Probably critics have been so busy belaboring the 
highly vulnerable parts of this six-volume document and publicists 
and pedagogues so agitated, favorably or otherwise, over the propos- 
als for financial aid from the national government, that few have 
noted, or at least commented upon, the purposes of higher education 
as this Commission saw it. ‘Education for a fuller realization of 
democracy in every phase of living. Education directly and expli- 
citly for international understanding and cooperation. Education 
for the application of creative imagination and trained intelligence 
to the solution of social problems and to the administration of pub- 
lic affairs.” While it does not say these are the only goals of higher 
education, apparently a good share of the instruction now given in 
the arts and humanities and perhaps even the enlargement of the 
area of pure science are either to halt or proceed at half pace since 
the goals I have recited for you “should come first in our time.” 
They are narrow, and they are programmatic. 

Even if their authors did not so intend, others provided for such 
overarching statements of purpose more precise specifications. In 
my hearing a representative of a great educational foundation gave 
as his opinion that gatherings of Americans abroad should not be 
permitted unless they were “articulated” with the policy of the 
State Department. An officer in a teachers’ organization thought 
instruction in the lower schools should be similarly articulated. 
More recently the Committee on Un-American Activities, a Com- 
mittee presumably chastened in the direction of equity and com- 
mon sense since the last election, issued another interim report. 
Though the report was characterized by the usual ellipses of 
thought, I conclude, nonetheless, it was the purpose of the Com- 
mittee to censure five New England professors because, among 
other things, they attended or sponsored conferences at which the 
Marshall Plan or the North Atlantic Defense Pact were attacked, 
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or belonged to humanitarian organizations to which Communists 
might also belong, or supported the right of Communists to be on 
the ballot, or advocated the election of Henry Wallace, or be- 
longed to organizations designated as subversive by federal officials 
or by the California Committee on Un-American Activities! Ap- 
parently in Illinois a professor is behind the eight ball if he signs a 
petition protesting the activities of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or at least one who, in the quaint words of our press, has 
“admitted” doing so. If Americans would only regain their na- 
tional sense of humor, they would laugh this nonsense out of 
court. Instead, we have governmental agencies creating a new in- 
fallibility, professorial disagreement with which labels a professor a 
“dupe.” 

Policies regarded as infallible may in theory exert no impact upon 
the academic life and the practice of academic freedom. Actually 
we know that they do through the varieties of intimidation which 
government officials set going by the publication of innuendo, half- 
truth, and “reports” by investigators. Inflammatory utterances 
by the papers occasionally heap the fire. What is more serious— 
these half-lit restrictions are at present tending to assume statutory 
form. Teachers have to take oaths, and teachers and institutions 
are alike forbidden to teach certain doctrines or employ believers 
in certain political and economic creeds. Such enactments present 
a great dilemma to academic communities, for they may in fact 
prevent such communities from following the free ways which are 
the very core of their being. If the university accepts such an en- 
actment, by that much it ceases to be an educational institution. 
If it disobeys the enactment, it is a lawbreaker. It is easier to state 
the difficulty than to find a way through it. 

In fact much of this legislation is relatively harmless. The oath 
laws already in operation for some fifteen years in Massachusetts 
can be thus described. It is trying to be a member of a profession 
singled out for the imposition of an oath when actually the profes- 
sion, as has been demonstrated in two wars, is unusually patriotic. 
Such an oath, it is true, establishes a precedent for interference and 
gives misguided busybodies a chance to make headlines and influ- 
ence people. But I do not think that the Massachusetts oath has 
reduced the educational stature of Massachusetts institutions. 


tee 
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Teachers take it with more nonchalance than applicants for a 
charge account at Jordan Marsh. And as one noted professor of 
constitutional law observed, “Why shouldn’t I take an oath to sup- 
port the constitution? It has supported me for thirty years.” 
But the measures now proposed throughout the nation go far be- 
yond the benign vagueness and convenient ambiguity of this teach- 
ers’ oath precedent. 

Confronted with the disturbing perplexities and potentialities of 
this legislation, those with an acquaintance with American history 
will recall the long American tradition of appealing to a higher law. 
The revolutionists of 1776, in order to justify their rebellion, ap- 
pealed to Nature’s laws and Nature’s God. Though the makers of 
the Declaration of Independence thought such a challenge to law 
and order ought not to be made for light or transient reasons, the 
appeal was nonetheless made. So firmly held and so useful was 
this conception that in the case of the Constitution, the earlier 
amendments put certain rights or freedoms beyond the reach of a 
mere majority sufficient for the passage of most laws. Only the 
involved and difficult process of amendment could touch them. 

The higher law, thus consecrated, emerges again and again in 
American history. William H. Seward of Auburn, in the debate of 
1850 over slavery in the territories, gave it a classic reaffirmation. 
In his words there was a higher law than the Constitution devoting 
these territories to freedom. Only recently the action of the Amer- 
ican people or their government in a great World War does not 
make sense except in the light of this pervasive conception. On the 
one hand, the government exempted from military service those 
with conscientious religious scruples against bearing arms—a legal 
recognition of a superior allegiance. On the other hand, the popu- 
lar censure of the Germans and the punishment of their leaders was 
based in part upon the premise that the Germans should have de- 
fied a government, to which we accredited an ambassador, and 
should have violated its legal imperatives. If the appeal were no 
longer to Nature’s law and Nature’s God, international law or a 
more vaguely defined law of humanity was placed above the enact- 
ments of a sovereign state. Academic institutions and individuals 
in a narrower area act in the same instinctive fashion. They re- 
fuse to attend anniversary celebrations of German universities 
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whose educational character has been wrecked by the bigotry of 
the Nazis. 

So consecrated has been this 100-per cent American habit of re- 
sorting to a higher law that Americans are prone to forget its dan- 
gerous potentialities, for example, the exaltation of the rumrunner 
and the black marketeer into folk heroes, and, what is more, its 
implications of disorder and anarchy. Scholarship, too, has an af- 
finity for order, For the present we can only hope that colleges 
and universities, their administrators and professors, will oppose 
the passage of such legislation and be ingenious and courageous 
enough, if it is passed, to bring its constitutionality to the test of 
some high tribunal. Only when these eventualities have been ex- 
hausted must we consider whether we should follow the road 
pointed out by Emerson in connection with the Fugitive Slave 
Act: “This filthy enactment was made in the nineteenth century 
by men who can read and write. By God, I will not obey itl” 
Personally I recoil from this alternative. 


IV 


Certainly it is unrealistic to discuss academic freedom in relation 
to government without an awareness that a democratic govern- 
ment in actuality registers the desires, interests, and pressures of 
individuals and groups and of popular majorities formed from 
both. It is equally unrealistic to discuss academic freedom with- 
out noticing the fate of other freedoms. The rationale for it is 
much the same, and an atmosphere in which a general suppression 
of dissent is possible will threaten academic freedom as well. 
Placed in this general framework, what is the status of academic 
freedom in America today? Certainly not as secure as in Great 
Britain where Haldane, an admitted Communist, holds without 
question or comment a distinguished academic appointment. 
The fact that the government of England is a Labor one makes the 
situation all the more incredible for those of us who have heard the 
loudest baying against Communists on faculties rising from the 
ranks of American socialists. If we wish a purely American yard- 
stick to measure the state of academic freedom, we can resort to the 
years after the first World War. By this test the record is not as 
creditable as it was in the twenties. Nor is the dark lightened by 
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the fact that the pressures against freedom come in the last analy- 
sis not so much from business enterprises as from racial and reli- 
gious groups. Amid all the disorderly salvos with which the late 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for Peace was greeted, the out- 
standing note of poise, sanity, and good manners was provided by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

We must look beyond the events of today. Though it seems a 
national characteristic impetuously and extravagantly to impose 
restraints upon thought and its expression, Americans have been 
quick to regret such impositions. We may take heart that they 
prefer to remember and honor not those who advocated the Alien 
and Sedition Acts but Thomas Jefferson, who opposed them; not 
the little legislators who expelled the five Socialists from the New 
York Assembly in 1920 but Alfred Emmanuel Smith and Charles 
Evans Hughes, who opposed such expulsion. And as members of 
academic communities which have demonstrated over decades 
that freedom can solve their difficulties with success, we should 
take heart from the length and endurance of our tradition. For 
many of our colleges and universities are far older than the Repub- 
lic; many more are far older than many of the states. We have 
weathered vicissitudes and mistakes. In this setting it is neither 
naive nor complacent to believe that in order to perform our best 
for the society of which we are a part, we can survive unfettered, 
“calm rising through change and through storm.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AS OBLIGATION 


By WILLIS MOORE 


University of Tennessee 


There is evidence in publication and in campus discussion of a 
growing concern within the academic profession with the concept 
and practice of faculty responsibility. This concern is, in part, a 
defense reaction against the current wave of adverse criticism di- 
rected toward the special immunities allegedly enjoyed by cer- 
tain groups, including college professors, and, in part, an hon- 
est effort to correct a lop-sided negativity in our professional out- 
look. But, whatever the motive, we seem to be moving on to the 
eventual formulation of a broader and more affirmatively worded 
code of academic conduct. This is, perhaps, as it should be. 
Nevertheless, the indicated shift in emphasis from freedom to re- 
sponsibility threatens, if carried out under pressure and in terms of 
the hysterical and shallow thinking of the moment, to develop into 
a retreat or even complete defeat in our long battle for that liberty 
we have thought to be necessary to the educative process. In order 
that we may sense and avoid this contingency we must undertake, 
as an essential requisite to any such shift, a thorough re-examina- 
tion of the basic principles involved. Because of its crucial impor- 
tance in present controversy the focal point of this study must be 
the proper relation of academic freedom to faculty responsibility. 

The dangerous muddle into which current thinking on these 
matters has fallen is nowhere more clearly exemplified than in the 
type of defense frequently offered for that liberty. ‘In return for 
the fulfillment of academic obligations as above outlined,” says one 
faculty committee report, ‘each faculty member should be en- 
titled to the full benefits of academic freedom and tenure, without 
due observation of which no institution can maintain any standard 
of free teaching and research.” The authors of this argument, in 
contending that we should have freedom when we have earned it, 
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are unwittingly affirming the major premise of much present-day 
opposition, namely, that this freedom, like that claimed by several 
other special groups, is either a privilege or a reward, the retention 
and enjoyment of which are properly contingent upon the good be- 
havior of the individual staff member concerned. 


II 


Leaving for later discussion the place of tenure in this context, let 
us first make explicit the nature and implications of this type of ar- 
gument. It means that academic freedom is a personal reward for 
services properly rendered. It suggests that teachers prize this 
freedom and that for this reason society, through its administrators, 
may dangle the promise of liberty before these staff members as an 
inducement, over and above salary, to better performance of func- 
tion. A seemingly inevitable corollary is that the administrator has 
the right, even the duty, to cancel the freedom of any individual 
who fails in his academic obligation. 

There are two factors in the academic situation that lend a de- 
gree of plausibility to this argument. One is as much a function of 
language habit as of assumed logical relationship. We customarily 
disjoin in discourse the phrases academic freedom and faculty re- 
sponsibility, setting one over against the other as if they referred to 
different genera. That this is often mere terminological careless- 
ness is indicated by the fact that the person concerned may in al- 
most the same breath explicitly contend that the one is actually a 
species of the other; but what is, initially, careless discourse for 
some may for others eventually become logical relation. Simi- 
larly, either because of loose language habit or as a result of foggy 
thinking, we commonly conjoin the concepts of academic freedom 
and tenure, with the result that both for the speaker and for his au- 
dience the two tend to take on the status of logical coordinates. 
The discursive disjunction of freedom and responsibility greatly fa- 
cilitates the common conjunction of freedom and tenure. No one is 
likely to join these latter two so long as he treats freedom as a spe- 
cies of responsibility; for such joining would entail the implausible 
conclusion that tenure is an element of teacher responsibility. 

The phraseological linking of tenure and freedom serves as a sort 
of linguistic basis for the belief that freedom is the type of personal 
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reward suggested in the quotation analyzed earlier. This is so be- 
cause tenure does have an organic connection with proper perform- 
ance of function. It is generally conceded, not just in ours but in 
all professional codes, that failure in meeting professional obliga- 
tion may legitimately be followed by dismissal from position. But, 
despite linguistic habit, as I shall show later, freedom and tenure 
are not in the same category, and, therefore, what holds for the one 
need not hold for the other. 

The other source of apparent credibility is the undeniable fact 
that teachers do prize freedom as against restriction or repression. 
In this respect they are not different from participants in other 
sorts of activitiy; freedom, as a requisite condition to the exercise 
of powers, has an immediate, personal value. If there were noth- 
ing more to it, if academic freedom were simply an end in itself, 
something to be enjoyed by the individual teacher, then it could 
well be the privilege some hold it to be; but it is not just an en- 
joyed end even for the recipient teacher. For him it is usually, if 
not always, also « means to the further enjoyable activity of discov- 
ering the truth and passing it along to others. The deeper mean- 


ing of this freedom resides, however, not in its consequences either 
as means or as end for the individual teacher but rather in what it 
makes possible in the total society involved. 


III 


We have entered now upon the very core of our discussion. Aca- 
demic freedom, far from being the “candy” with which we reward 
a faithful teacher, is the sime gua non of education as distinguished 
from indoctrination. It is the pattern of procedure without which 
the teacher cannot properly teach or the student adequately learn; 
it is the structural heart of the educative process itself. As immu- 
unity from external interference in the process of searching out, 
publicizing and learning about truth, academic freedom is the mini- 
mum essential guarantee—the maximum includes much more—of 
conditions conducive to adequate and progressive adaptation to the 
changing environmental situation. There is no need for me to 
dwell on what has long been our American theory of education. 
As with freedom of expression and communication in general, of 
which academic freedom is a most important variety, the liberty of 
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the teacher to teach and of the student to learn is an essential con- 
dition of the proper functioning of a democratic society. In this 
broad context of long-term social welfare we find the basic justifi- 
cation of the freedom we defend. It is a justification that passes 
far beyond the bounds of the immediate enjoyment of the individ- 
ual beneficiary. As Thomas Jefferson so clearly saw, academic 
freedom is an essential part of the structure of education; and, 
education, in turn, is a necessary means to the democratic process. 
To attack the freedom of the teacher and the student is, ulti- 
mately, to attack democracy itself; to deprive the teacher of lib- 
erty of research and dissemination of consequent discovered truth 
is to destroy the foundations of our way of life. 

In terms of this theory, then, it is not proper to think or talk as if 
the administrator, or even society, grants freedom to the teacher. 
The connection between democratic education and society and 
freedom is far more intimate than such phraseology suggests. The 
very existence of education and of a democratic society implies the 
reality of academic freedom. An educational institution and demo- 
cratic society, in just being properly such, insure the existence of 
this freedom. Obversely, the degree in which freedom of the 
search for and dissemination of truth is curtailed in a given society 
is a measure of the degree in which that society is fundamentally 
non-democratic. 

All this being the case, it is necessary that we see academic free- 
dom not as an accident of the person who teaches but rather as a 
property of the office he holds. This means that restrictions im- 
posed upon freedom of research and teaching cripple and distort the 
office. A teacher, as distinguished from an indoctrinator, is by 
definition free in these pursuits; to interdict his freedom is to de- 
stroy the social function of teaching. The fact that in limiting 
the freedom of the teacher we may also hurt him personally should 
not be allowed to obscure the deeper hurt that in the end accrues to 
society. In view of the ultimate social consequences of restriction 
we should be careful never to use it as a punitive measure against 
the teacher, no matter how great the provocation in terms of in- 
competence in office. 

Is there then no recourse when the teacher fails to meet his aca- 
demic obligation? There certainly is. He may be separated from 
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the office, termination of tenure being the logical, justifiable con- 
sequence of proved incompetence. What we as defenders of free- 
dom must insist on is not that no teacher ever be fired for incompe- 
tence, but rather that his freedom not be curtailed by reason of in- 
competence or any other cause. We must keep in mind that free- 
dom belongs to the office and not to the man; the man, not free- 
dom, may sometimes rightfully be separated from the office. 

The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion that aca- 
demic freedom is not, as the discursive habits of so many of our 
leaders suggest, something set over against faculty responsibility 
but actually an element in that responsibility. It is the indispen- 
sable means whereby the teacher may perform the function de- 
manded of him by a democratic society. In so far as the teacher 
has a duty to acquire and dispense knowledge or to help operate the 
mechanism in terms of which those ends are achieved, he has an 
equal concomitant obligation to realize, to embody this freedom in 
his behavior. Hence we must guard against the altogether too 
common linguistic fallacy of referring to this procedural means as a 
privilege. That freedom has some immediate personal value for 
the teacher is not to be denied; but whatever such worth it may 
have is trivial in comparison with its social significance. A gen- 
eral public, properly grounded in this theory, would force an inver- 
sion of a too common current practice. Instead of terminating the 
contract of a teacher for exercising academic freedom we should do 
it rather for his failure to do so. 

In any anticipated reformulation of our professional code, there- 
fore, we should be careful to assign the principle of freedom a con- 
spicuous place in the total table of duties outlined. We must not 
allow ourselves to be pushed into the untenable réle of defenders of 
personal privilege or reward. We must once again, as did our fore- 
fathers who first enunciated these ideals, take the affirmative, ag- 
gressive position which sees the freedom to search for, to dissemi- 
nate and to hear the truth as everywhere integral to democratic 
educative process. 


AN AFFIRMATION OF LIBERALISM 


By WILLIAM S. HOPKINS 
University of Washington 


The following paragraphs are frankly personal, and the reader’s 
forgiveness is asked for the repetition of the first person singular 
pronoun. I have been trying to think through the meaning, the 
credo, of liberalism, and since it is probable that many thousands 
of people are equally disturbed, the results of this mental explora- 
tion may be of some interest to others. 

The problem really arose because of the fact that I am sure of 
my liberal views, and yet am quite unable to join the numerous or- 
ganizations which foster “‘liberal’’ causes. Because I refuse to 
join such movements, some acquaintances denounce me as a hypo- 
crite, others whisper that I am a reactionary, while still others are 
suspicious of dangerously radical tendencies. More casual ac- 
quaintances have dismissed me as a “tired liberal.” This can 
hardly be correct, since I was not tired when young, but even then, 
and through the thirty succeeding years, I was never able to devote 
myself wholeheartedly to “‘causes.” Crusading is not a part of my 
nature, and I refuse to struggle interminably against impenetrable 
barriers. Perhaps this is a way of rationalizing my “lone wolf” 
behavior, but I think not. In living my own life, in making judg- 
ments, and in teaching and advising young people, I have consist- 
ently taken what I regard as a truly liberal stand. More than 
that, I have tried to determine what the term “liberal” really 
means. 

Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin have expressed their contempt 
for liberalism. They have ridiculed it as futile, inept, and out- 
moded Victorian sentimentality. Strong political leaders in all 
countries have cynically made use of crusading liberals and then 
cast them aside. And now we are frequently told that liberalism is 
trapped between two dominant extremes: the tenacious Right and 
the vigorous Left, with no hope for a free middle course. If the 
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cold realists who tell us these things are correct, we liberals may as 
well give up, or join one side or the other at the barricades. 

Is it really liberalism which is so futile and so trapped? Or is ita 
distorted phantasm which emanates from liberalism but is not lib- 
eralism? I think the latter. Among my friends are many busy 
and vociferous crusaders for liberal causes who, to my way of 
thinking, make the same mistake that is implied by W. E. Henley: 
that they must choose between being bloody and unbowed, or 
bowed and unbloody. They earnestly concern themselves with a 
vast busy-ness. They organize committees for the defense of this 
or the preservation of that. Their names adorn the letterheads of 
countless do-good organizations. They seek the milder forms of 
martyrdom. History would seem to tell us that it is these busy 
liberals who have earned the contempt of the Right and the Left. 
I admire them, but the nonliberals don’t. Their crusades against 
reaction always have been and always will be gallant but futile. 
How can anything permanent be accomplished by a multitude of 
atomized organizations, each of which is constantly splintering into 
still more organizations? The difficulty has been, of course, that 
liberals are by their very nature incapable of sustained co-work. A 
free liberal is necessarily a free thinker. He tries to escape the in- 
fluence of mob thinking. Two liberals may share opinions on one 
subject and differ on all others. Each is always free to change his 
mind and differ from the other on even the one subject. He must 
therefore be something of a “lone wolf.”” This is why it is, and 
must be, inherent in liberalism that liberal organizations cannot 
survive. This explains why they either collapse or are captured by 
the Right or by the Left. 

To me it would seem that the busy liberal is often not a liberal at 
all. He is apt to be quite intolerant of any views other than his 
own. He usually develops elaborate apologies for his own action 
and bitterly condemns all else. In many ways, these crusading 
“‘liberals’’ are very much like crusading oppressors. Left-wing 
agitators bear a surprising resemblance to right-wing vigilantes. 
The end tends to justify the means, and ordinary decency is apt to 
go by the board. These very busy people are usually so busy being 
active that they take inadequate time to think. 

They lead themselves into traps, and they fail, as they have al- 
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ways failed, to reform the world. The future of human decency 
lies not in their hands, but in the hands of those thoughtful lib- 
erals who exert their influence slowly and with due regard for the 
facts of nature and of man. The influence of Plato, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and John Stuart Mill has been vastly greater than that of 
John Brown and Roger Baldwin. The meditative writings of Karl 
Marx have changed the course of empire, while his ‘“‘action group,” 
the First International, was a prompt failure. 


II 


What, then, is my concept of liberalism? In answering this, it 
is first necessary to brush aside the misleading and erroneous anal- 
ogy of the spectrum, with communism on the left, conservatism on 
the right, and liberalism in the middle. Liberalism is freedom from 
orthodoxy—independence of mind. It is radical on some ques- 
tions and conservative on others. While it may at times go down 
the middle of the road, it may at others range far to either side. It 
has no kinship with doctrinaire positions at any extreme. The es- 
sential characteristics of free thinking, and hence of liberalism, are 
the recognition of, and tolerance for, natural facts. The perfect 
liberal would be tolerant of both reactionaries and radicals, of good 
and evil, of everything that is in nature. Notice that tolerance 
does not mean approval. Webster defines tolerance as “‘endur- 
ance,” and I would add as a prefix “‘understanding.”” Because he 
understands it, a tolerant person can endure such evil as he must. 
He will disapprove of it and take advantage of reasonable oppor- 
tunities to correct it, but he knows that it cannot be abolished 
through a great flurry of committee meetings. A liberal, then, is a 
tolerant person in this sense. He must retain freedom for his own 
thought, he must be free to reverse his position on any question if 
dispassionate judgment convinces him of an error. If he is to be 
free to do this, he will find few if any “‘action groups” which he can 
join with equanimity. On the contrary, he will find himself quite 
alone in a crowd. 

This is not an escapist philosophy, nor an advocacy of the soli- 
tude of a hermit or a monk. On the contrary, it is an advocacy of 
an active liberalism which sees little value in endless committees 
and which accepts the facts that certain stone walls are at the 
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moment insuperable and certain barriers are with present tools im- 
penetrable. The true liberal need not, cannot, “sit in a house by 
the side of the road.’” He must live and practice liberalism every 
moment. But his actions must be determined by his own per- 
sonal judgment, rather than by the prejudice and hysteria which 
arise in mass meetings, organized committees, and vaunted 

Human wisdom has not since surpassed the primary dictum of 


Socrates: ‘Know thyself.” Perhaps the most significant embel- 


lishment of this proposition is the statement by Leonardo that 
“nature is the true mistress of superior intelligences.” Let the 
liberal observe nature, with himself at the center of it. He will see 
that the law of the jungle, while cruel, is unprejudiced. He will see 
that “‘those who run with the wolves must how! with the wolves.” 
Let him take himself to the unspoiled stillness of the high moun- 
tains and watch the sunset and the sunrise. Nature will teach him 
some of the great truths which he can never learn in the meaning- 
less beating-about of committee meetings. Among the more pro- 
found of these truths is the knowledge that activity for the sake of 
activity is transitory whereas tolerance is the eternal guardian of 
conscious life. Nature is often savage and more often wasteful, 
but at the same time it is curiously tolerant. Because it is more 
tolerant than it is savage and extravagant, man has been evolved 
to his present high state. The social life of mankind cannot 
achieve an equally beneficent evolution unless it follows the same 
principle. This is why genuine liberalism cannot be smothered in 
the oppressive miasma of busy-ness. It has survived countless 
“terrors” through the years of history, and is less futile, less inept, 
and less nearly dead than ever before. 
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COMMUNISM AND OUR COLLEGES 


By LYLE OWEN 


University of Tulsa 


When a senior in Business Administration, on one of his parting 
examination papers, writes ‘“The common man is being ‘overran’ by 
capitalists,” it is enough to chill the heart of any conservative. 
And the hearts of plenty of people, perhaps not among the CIO but 
certainly among the more solid citizenry, have been chilled by whis- 
perings about Bolshies among the ivy. 

We hear so much about communism that we are likely to get the 
idea that it is a very new thing. Yet it is a very old thing, both in 
theory and in practice. As to the theory, Plato was writing about 
it 2300 years ago. And as to practice, communism is at least as old 
as the family. Even today, one can find no better example of a 
little communist-like cell than the family—yea, the American fam- 
ily—your family and mine. 

In my economics classes I have found that students are startled 
when told that the family—their family—is communist in its func- 
tioning. Yet the ancient guiding principle of communist produc- 
tion and distribution, “‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,” is widely followed in the family relationship. 
The chores and tasks of the children are small but grow larger as 
their ability grows. The mother, within the limits of her strength 
and skill, makes her contribution, and the father, usually the best 
producer in the eyes of the world, is the chief breadwinner. But 
when it comes to dividing the product, no attempt is made to 
equate the shares with productive accomplishment. Rather they 
are distributed according to need. It may be the child, rather than 
the father, who incurs the big medical bill, but the father pays it. 
And when little Johnny needs shoes, the old man does not say to 
him, ‘“‘My son, this is an individual enterprise world, and he who 
would wear shoes must first earn shoes.” Rather, the boy gets 
shoes because he needs shoes, and all this is taken for granted. 
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Professors have talked about communism for centuries, so that 
in the philosophic and economic sense the subject is hardly new on 
campuses. The new wrinkle—relatively new, that is—of securing 
communism by revolution and maintaining it by totalitarianism is 
more a political than an economic innovation, and involves the 
question, not whether we will have zo communism or a// commu- 
nism, but whether we will voluntarily choose and freely maintain 
that amount of communism we like, rather than having it thrust 
down our throats @ /a russe. 

Perhaps it will clarify our comparisons if we capitalize the word 
when referring to the Russian species and keep a lower-case letter 
for the older and more widespread type of communism. And per- 
haps this is also the place, lest the reader’s suspicion be rising, to 
make that firm disavowal which the times seem to demand of pro- 
fessors who write or breathe the word “communism.” J am not 
now a Communist, I have never been a Communist, and I have no in- 
tention of ever becoming a Communist. If nominated to membership 
in the Communist Party I would not accept; if elected I would not 
serve. 

At the family level, then, communism is conceded, though only 
under another name, to be a considerable success. Most fathers 
prove pretty good communists, though once in a while a pater- 
familias, hankering after a return to free enterprise, ups and leaves 
wife, bairns, and hearthside. But this is called a crime, and the 
long arm of the law expedites the father’s return, or at least the re- 
turn of his purse, to the little sharers waiting at home. 

Even at larger levels than the family, Americans have spent bil- 
lions of dollars on what amounts to a communist basis: ‘From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his need.” In 
Houston last fall the school board banned an American government 
text used in their senior high schools because, in describing the 
American economic system, this book pointed out that in addition 
to basic capitalism we have in this country some socialism and even 
communism. “The postal system, power projects and progressive 
taxes are bits of socialism; and public free education and old age 
assistance are examples of communism.” What Professor Mag- 
ruder, who authored the offending book, was attempting to do in 
the words quoted was, of course, not to destroy the child’s faith in 
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his native land but to improve his thinking by calling a spade a 
spade. But the school board, chilled to the heart at the possibili- 
ties, said this passage might “have a bad effect on a child’s mind.” 


II 


The alleged destructive effect of intellectual controversy on a 
youthful mind reminds me of what happened many years ago when 
I was a sophomore and tried to get the college library to subscribe 
to the then young American Mercury. 1 was eighteen and hopeful 
for the world’s salvation, and Mencken’s uproarious Mercury 
seemed a wonderful instrument to that end. At the very least it 
would improve the minds of my fellow Missourians, and I wanted 
our college library to make it available to some of them. 

The librarian turned down my request. This magazine was, I 
was told, too controversial. Then I began to work on the faculty, 
in vain hope that I could marshal their aid. From a few, particu- 
larly in the English department, where the high quality of the 
writing was recognized, I got guarded encouragement, but most of 
the faculty appealed to would not help, though they were kindly in 
their refusal. “It is not fit reading for young people,” one history 
teacher told me. ‘“‘College students should wait until their minds 
are mature before they read things like that.” 

The question which then rose to my lips I still think a good one: 
How, unless he practices weighing pros and cons, #. ¢., engages in 
controversy, is anyone ever going to get a mature mind? Unlike 
Pilate I waited for an answer, but none was vouchsafed me. 

If ever I had had hopes of getting the Mercury on our shelves, 
that hope was forever dashed soon afterwards by the appearance of 
“Hatrack,” a scandalous Mercury article about home-talent prosti- 
tution and cold-shoulder religion in another Missouri town. There 
was great excitement about that article in our college town, and I 
found my copy of this issue in phenomenal demand, especially 
after the Post Office banned it from the mails. One by one the fac- 
ulty came quietly to me and borrowed the forbidden issue. After 
a considerable circulation among their mature minds the copy fi- 
nally disappeared entirely, sunk without a trace, lost in the faculty. 
But that didn’t matter much; the copy was getting pretty well 
worn out anyway. 
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That was a quarter of a century ago, but there are still many ad- 
ministrators and some professors around who believe that young 
minds should be spared controversy. One dean with whom I dis- 
cussed the Houston episode agreed with the school board there that 
Magruder had sinned and his book should go out. When I pro- 
tested that the author had only said what was common knowledge 
among social scientists, the dean replied that even if that was so, 
for one person who understood there were a thousand who might, 
by reading that sort of thing, get the idea that there was something 
good about communism. The point is, of course, that there is 
something good about the sort of communism Magruder was writing 
about—unless we are to disagree entirely with the behavior of the 
American people. 

There may, in fact, be something not only good but actually 
Christian in this kind of communism. The founding fathers of the 
church, Peter and John, seem to have had definite leanings to the 
left. In Acts 4:32 we read of the early church membership that 
“they had all things common.” All members who had lands or 
houses sold them and put the proceeds into the common fund. 
And in verse 35 it is related that “distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need.” 

There were, however, among these early Christians a husband 
and wife, Ananias and Sapphira, who had some mental reserva- 
tions about this communist state of affairs. They brought in 
only a part of their money, maintaining chat it was the whole. 
Their fate is related in Acts 5: ‘“‘But Peter said, Ananias, why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back 
part of the price of theland?”” (Acts 5:3) Whereupon, the chron- 
icle continues, “‘Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave up 
the ghost: and great fear came on all them that heard these 
things.” (Acts 5:5) Three hours later the same fate befell 
Sapphira, for the same reason. (Acts §:7—10) 

To the dispassionate observer it is an open question whether 
these two worthies were so summarily promoted to the next world 
because they lied, or simply because they were not good commu- 
nists. Be that as it may, it is clear that in those times Jehovah was 
not opposed to communism, unlike these latter days when, accord- 
ing to the great majority of his many vicars on earth, He is in the 
forefront of the fight against it. 
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It is thus not only American to be, within limits, communist, but 
possibly even Christian. In our country these two words can, be- 
tween them, hallow anything. So it is no wonder that many 
guardians of the youthful mind feel that communism is too danger- 
ous for discussion. Yet there is nothing to be gained by dodging. 
A good deal of the conclusion regarding the economic feasibility of 
communism depends upon our answer to the question, How long 
are the human arms? They reach around our family all right; 
within that circle the strong for the most part gladly help the weak. 
But are we ready to do this for everybody and his offspring? Will 
Rogers said that he never met a man he didn’t like. That may be, 
but most of us have met plenty of them we wouldn’t want to sup- 
port. Let us grant that our arms stretch as we become more 
civilized; yet it is a long arm that can reach around two billion 
people. 

As for the totalitarian Communists, of Muscovite persuasion, it 
is obviously a matter of the gravest concern that they should be 
kept as far as possible from our military secrets. But it does not 
follow that we must also keep our colleges in constant turmoil lest 
somebody there read a Bolshie book. The number of real Commu- 
nists, with a capital “C,” on American campuses is vastly over- 
rated by the fearful. My own campus is not untypical, and here, 
among 4000 faculty and students, you could count the Communists 
on the fingers of one amputated hand. There are, of course, a 
good many intellectuals not wholly satisfied with things as they 
are. But they are far more likely to be in the tradition of Mill or 
Jefferson or Roosevelt or La Follette, than of Marx or Stalin. 


Ill 


People say they stay away from controversial matters, and then 
they advocate the most controversial things. For instance, one of 
my teaching friends maintains that in social science classes the 
teacher should stay away from controversial subjects, and he says 
that he does so in his. But what he teaches is that business is right 
and labor is wrong, back to laissez-faire, the 19th century was won- 
derful. When a majority of people in our own country, and even 
greater majorities in other lands, no longer believe these things, 
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how can the minority advocate be so sure that his ideas are beyond 
the realm of controversy? 

The leader of a student honor society wanted to pit, in formal de- 
bate before the society, this conservative professor (who is a man of 
exceptional learning and fine oratorical gifts) against a colleague, 
equally able, who has Rooseveltian leanings. But a campus ad- 
ministrator, of whom permission for the debate was asked, can- 
celed the plan with the idea that strained feelings and other unto- 
ward results might follow. This possibility seems a small risk to 
take when the development of the human mind is at stake. The 
students can, of course, have classes with both these men; but the 
demurring student, no matter how bright, is not equipped, by ex- 
perience, learning, or skill, to take on his professor in equal class- 
room debate—even when the professor is the sort who permits de- 
bate. Of course, even though they fumble, the students need to 
learn intellectual give-and-take somewhere, and the classroom is, 
or should be, an excellent place for practice in this art. But the 
fact remains that debate between student and teacher is unequal; 
the student does not know where to deliver the blows nor what to 
use for ammunition. An equally able colleague does know, and 
listening to a couple of hours of public debate between diverse- 
thinking experts will enlighten the student more about their oppos- 
ing philosophies than a whole semester in unilateral classrooms. 

The personnel make-up of the typical economics department is 
not in adequate balance, so that even if the student took work with 
every professor in it he still would not be exposed to all the main- 
streams of economic thought—not at any rate from his teachers, 
though he might get the full exposure from books or elsewhere. 
And anything less than full exposure is cheating the student. It 
would seem to be axiomatic that a university should make some 
attempt to be universal. 

There is much greater likelihood, in American universities, that 
the far right will be overrepresented on the faculty than that the 
left will be too much stressed. Yet in world currents of thought 
the left is today the stronger and deserves some kind of a hearing. 
It may not be necessary—nor even possible in a small department— 
that each important viewpoint be represented by a full-time faculty 
member. But in the absence of a resident spokesman an able out- 
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sider should be invited in for occasional lectures, debate, and dis- 
cussion. 

Democracy is men of good will seeking the area of agreement. 
If one believes, as I do, that the Moscow variety of Communist is 
typically a wrecker, lacking good will and denying any area of 
agreement, then one would hardly want such a person as a 
member of a department of economics. The same goes for the 
crypto-Kluxers and the fallow fascists at the other extreme. 
Yet the students should hear a prominent Communist talk and 
have an opportunity to question and be questioned by him. This 
is far more vivid to the student mind than merely reading a 
book about these strange folk. Let Professor Browder be invited 
in for a lecture or two! Who will be really harmed? 

Our students need to hear others: Phil Murray and the presi- 
dent of the N. A. M. and John L. Lewis. (So far my university has 
had in only the president of the N. A. M., and that needs a little 
balancing.) To supplement the perhaps fumbling attempts of the 
students to wrestle with these experts, appropriate members of the 
faculty should enter into the debate. Perhaps the best way to 
start things blowing would be a formal debate between the invited 
guest and a selected professor (or another outsider: John L. Lewis 
vs. the president of the N. A. M.—that would be fun!). After the 
debate, there should bea forum, with questions from all towhomever 
desired. Then the outsider should be brought into particular 
classes, where the discussion and questioning could be pursued at 
more leisure. If it be objected that all this would cost money, one 
answer is that it would cost only a fraction of the football deficit and 
would have the advantage of being educational. The real student 
wants to know what men believe and why. There is no way to 
find out like hearing and questioning them in person, and a univer- 
sity owes this opportunity to its members. 

The small economics department of which I am the head has able 
representation on the conservative side, clear over to the ultra- 
conservative position of Hayek and von Mises. It likewise has 
able representation of various positions in the broad middle of the 
road. But it has no left-wing representative, not even one just a 
little left of Roosevelt. As for an out-and-out socialist, say of the 
reasoned Fabian sort, it not only has none but such an appointment 
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would not be permitted by the administrative hierarchy. Yet in 
times like these, when Americans are mightily interested in the so- 
cialist experiment in Britain, one would think that an economics 
department could hardly do a greater service to its students than to 
add to its staff an able, fair-minded English economist of Fabian 
leanings. 


IV 


To invite an avowed Communist to the campus to lecture would 
be like asking Lucifer to head our Department of Religion. Who- 
ever invited the Communist would ipso facto be damned a Commu- 
nist too. Indeed, much less is sufficient to be so damned. I have 
myself been called a Communist and by men who move in mighty 
circles. A worried academic official once called me in and told me 
that he had been skirmishing for days, and had in fact spent that 
whole morning, trying to dissuade half a dozen benefactors of great 
wealth from publicly denouncing me to the newspapers as a Com- 
munist. 

Some of these men had sons in my classes and in divers other 
ways had collected what they considered an accurate account of 
my subversive teachings. Precisely what I had said that offended 
I never knew, since no bill of particulars was presented. I suspect 
it was one of my more careless statements to the effect that rich 
men should have no more control over universities than poor men, 
or some like error of judgment, that had tarnished my reputation in 
their eyes. 

That the complainants were potent was left in no doubt; every 
one of them, my informant said, had an income in six figures. I 
started to remind him that my income was in six figures too, if you 
include the two on the right-hand side of the decimal point. But 
then I reflected that this might be deemed frivolity, and unseemly 
to bring up at such a solemn moment. 

Good legal advice finally saved the millionaires and practically 
ruined me. Some expert told them that the courts had held it 
libelous to call a man a Communist falsely, and that even if I was 
one they might have trouble proving it; whereupon I, an unprinci- 
pled rogue, would probably take them for a nice chunk of money. 
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They clutched their pocketbooks convulsively and decided to let 
me go on “boring from within.” 

Many a month since, when my piddling paycheck has come 
through, I have wept within at how legal advice can frustrate a 
needed redistribution of wealth. I appreciated my superior’s de- 
fense and the short-run comfort of being left alone. But some- 
times, when all is quiet in the night and a man’s imagination can 
roam, I dream of the wealth that might have been mine had I only 
been called a Communist in print. 

To those of my colleagues and students who say, when we talk 
about these matters, that they would never appoint a communist 
teacher under any circumstances, I frequently ask whether they 
would take Plato if he were available. This presents them with a 
nice dilemma: To say no means that they would knowingly de- 
prive themselves of the company of one of the great minds of the 
ages; to say yes means that they would have a communist on the 
faculty. And Plato’s communism was in some respects more radi- 
cal than the Russians’—for example, his plan for communism of 
wives. 

If the protester is a Catholic, I often ask him whether he would 
hire Sir Thomas More, the 16th century statesman and author of 
Utopia. This book is a communist society outlined by a Catholic, 
and a saint of the Church to boot—a Catholic who was so good a 
Catholic that he chose to die rather than give up his religion. 

Plato and More did not, of course, propose to get their commu- 
nism by revolution. But this fact merely emphasizes that it is the 
politics of Russian Communism, rather than its economics, which 
endangers us today. Practically every one in America is confident 
that our system of modified free enterprise is so much more effi- 
cient than the Communist economic system that, unless revolution 
is used, we can easily beat them in open competition. Only hys- 
teria need make us fear their economics. Our fear should be of to- 
talitarians in politics rather than of dissenters in economics. 

When left to the free competition of ideas, people change their 
beliefs so slowly that there seems only negligible likelihood of 
their voluntarily turning to Communism, when they are as com- 
fortable as most Americans are today. A free country can afford 
free trade in ideas. Anyone who has taught some thousands of 
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students is impressed not with the speed with which beliefs change 
but rather with the slowness. 

Even the Business Administration senior, whose rash words were 
quoted in the opening lines of this article, is probably safe for the 
college to turn loose upon the world. In another passage in the 
same examination paper he showed that he had not been utterly 
carried away by the collectivist propaganda of Plato, whom we had 
been studying. ‘Communism of women,” wrote my young pro- 
tégé, “might be unfavorably ‘recieved’ and cause a lot of trouble.” 
There is a certain sagacity in that. 


NATIONAL SECURITY IN THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION’ 


The Message of Harry S. Truman, President of the United States, 
to the House of Representatives of the United States, September 22, 
1950 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my approval, H. R. 9490, the pro- 
posed “Internal Security Act of 1950.” 

I am taking this action only after the most serious study and 
reflection and after consultation with the security and intelligence 
agencies of the Government. The Department of Justice, the 
Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Department of State have all advised me that the bill would 
seriously damage the security and the intelligence operations for 
which they are responsible. They have strongly expressed the 
hope that the bill would not become law. 


II 


This is an omnibus bill containing many different legislative 
proposals with only one thingin common: They are all represented 
to be “‘anti-communist.” But when the many complicated pieces 
of the bill are analyzed in detail, a startling result appears. 

H. R. 9490 would not hurt the communists. Instead, it would 
help them. 

It has been claimed over and over again that this is an “anti- 
communist” bill—a “communist control” bill. But in actual 
operation the bill would have results exactly the opposite of those 
intended. 


1 This title was su ) ee by the Editors. For an analysis of recent kindred 


“security” bills introduced into the Con —the Mundt-Nixon Bill i948), th the 
pon mag = (1949), and the Mundt-Johnston Bill (1949), see the H 
ity P ,- = Kappa Address | 1949, entitled “ reedom and Fear,” by 
hafee, Jr. Foe meron, in the Autumn, 1949 issue of this Bulletin, pp. 
397-433. Reprints o fessor Chafee’s address are available. 
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It would actually weaken our existing internal security measures 
and would seriously hamper the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and our other security agencies. 

It would help the communists in their efforts to create dissension 
and confusion within our borders. 

It would help the communist propagandists throughout the 
world who are trying to undermine freedom by discrediting as 
hypocrisy the efforts of the United States on behalf of freedom. 

Specifically, some of the principal objections to the bill are as 
follows: 

1. It would aid potential enemies by requiring the publication 
of a complete list of vital defense plants, laboratories, and other 
installations. 

2. It would require the Department of Justice and its Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to waste immense amounts of time and 
energy attempting to carry out its unworkable registration pro- 
visions. 

3. It would deprive us of the great assistance of many aliens in 
intelligence matters. 

4. It would antagonize friendly governments. 

5. It would put the Government of the United States in the 
thought control business. 

6. It would make it easier for subversive aliens to become 
naturalized as United States citizens. 

7. It would give Government officials vast powers to harass all 
of our citizens in the exercise of their right of free speech. 

Legislation with these consequences is not necessary to meet the 
real dangers which communism presents to our free society. 
Those dangers are serious and must be met. But this bill would 
hinder us, not help us, in meeting them. Fortunately, we already 
have on the books strong laws which give us most of the protection 
we need from the real dangers of treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
actions looking to the overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. Most of the provisions of this bill have no relation to 
these real dangers. 

One provision alone of this bill is enough to demonstrate how far 
it misses the real target. Section 5 would require the Secretary 
of Defense to “proclaim” and “have published in the Federal 
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Register” a public catalogue of defense plants, laboratories, and all 
other facilities vital to our national defense—no matter how secret. 
I cannot imagine any document a hostile foreign government would 
desire more. Spies and saboteurs would willingly spend years of 
effort seeking to find out the information that this bill would require 
the Government to hand them on a silver platter. There are many 
provisions of this bill which impel me to return it without my 
approval, but this one would be enough by itself. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that a majority of the Congress could expect the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the United States to 
approve such a flagrant violation of proper security safeguards. 

This is only one example of many provisions in the bill which 
would in actual practice work to the detriment of our national 
security. 

I know that the Congress had no intention of achieving such 
results when it passed this bill. I know that the vast majority 
of the members of Congress who voted for the bill sincerely intended 
to strike a blow at the communists. 

It is true that certain provisions of this bill would improve the 
laws protecting us against espionage and sabotage. But these 
provisions are greatly outweighed by others which would actually 
impair our security. 

I repeat, the net result of this bill would be to help the commun- 
ists, not to hurt them. 

I therefore must earnestly request the Congress to reconsider its 
action. I am confident that on more careful analysis most mem- 
bers of Congress will recognize that this bill is contrary to the best 
interests of our country at this critical time. 


Ill 


H. R. 9490 is made up of a number of different parts. In sum- 
mary, their purposes and probable effects may be described as 
follows. 

Sections 1 through 17 are designed for two purposes. First, 
they are intended to force communist organizations to register and 
to divulge certain information about themselves—information on 
their officers, their finances, and, in some cases, their membership. 
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These provisions would in practice be ineffective and would result 
in obtaining no information about communists that the FBI and 
our other security agencies do not already have. But in trying 
to enforce these sections, we would have to spend a great deal of 
time, effort, and money—all to no good purpose. 

Second, these provisions are intended to impose various penalties 
on communists and others covered by the terms of the bill. So far 
as communists are concerned, all these penalties which can be 
practicably enforced are already in effect under existing laws and 
procedures. But the language of the bill is so broad and vague that 
it might well result in penalizing the legitimate activities of people 
who are not communists at all, but loyal citizens. 

Thus the net result of these sections of the bill would be: no 
serious damage to the communists, much damage to the rest of us. 
Only the communist movement would gain from such an out- 


come. 

Sections 18 through 21 and section 23 of this bill constitute, in 
large measure, the improvements in our internal security laws 
which I recommended some time ago. Although the language of 


these sections is in some respects weaker than is desirable, I should 
be glad to approve these provisions if they were enacted separately, 
since they are improvements developed by the FBI and other 
Government security agencies to meet certain clear deficiencies of 
the present law. But even though these improvements are needed, 
other provisions of the bill would weaken our security far more than 
these would strengthen it. We have better protection for our 
internal security under existing law than we would have with the 
amendments and additions made by H. R. 9490. 

Sections 22 and 25 of this bill would make sweeping changes in 
our laws governing the admission of aliens to the United States and 
their naturalization as citizens. 

The ostensible purpose of these provisions is to prevent persons 
who would be dangerous to our national security from entering the 
country or becoming citizens. In fact, present law already achieves 
that objective. 

What these provisions would actually do is to prevent us from 
admitting to our country, or to citizenship, many people who could 
make real contributions to our national strength. The bill would 
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deprive our Government and our intelligence agencies of the valu- 
able services of aliens in security operations. It would require us 
to exclude and to deport the citizens of some friendly noncommu- 
nist countries. Furthermore, it would actually make it easier for 
subversive aliens to become United States citizens. Only the 
communist movement would gain from such actions. 

Section 24 and sections 26 through 30 of this bill make a number 
of minor changes in the naturalization laws. None of them is of 
great significance—nor are they particularly relevant to the prob- 
lem of internal security. These provisions, for the most part, have 
received little or no attention in the legislative process. I believe 
that several of them would not be approved by the Congress if 
they were considered on their merits, rather than as parts of an 
omnibus bill. 

Section 31 of this bill makes it a crime to attempt to influence 
a judge or jury by public demonstration, such as picketing. While 
the courts already have considerable power to punish such actions 
under existing law, I have no objection to this section. 

Sections 100 through 117 of this bill (Title II) are intended to 
give the Government power, in the event of invasion, war, or 
insurrection in the United States in aid of a foreign enemy, to 
seize and hold persons who could be expected to attempt acts of 
espionage or sabotage, even though they had as yet committed no 
crime. It may be that legislation of this type should be on the 
statute books. But the provisions in H. R. 9490 would very prob- 
ably prove ineffective to achieve the objective sought, since they 
would not suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and under our legal 
system to detain a man not charged with a crime would raise 
serious constitutional questions unless the writ of habeas corpus 
were suspended. Furthermore, it may well be that other persons 
than those covered by these provisions would be more important 
to detain in the event of emergency. This whole problem, there- 
fore, should clearly be studied more thoroughly before further 
legislative action along these lines is considered. 

In brief, when all the provisions of H. R. 9490 are considered 
together, it is evident that the great bulk of them are not directed 
toward the real and present dangers that exist from communism. 
Instead of striking blows at communism, they would strike blows 
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at our own liberties and at our position in the forefront of those 
working for freedom in the world. At a time when our young men 
are fighting for freedom in Korea, it would be tragic to advance the 
objectives of communism in this country, as this bill would do. 


IV 


Because I feel so strongly that this legislation would be a terrible 
mistake, I want to discuss more fully its worst features—sections I 
through 17 and sections 22 and 25. 

Most of the first seventeen sections of H. R. 9490 are concerned 
with requiring registration and annual reports, by what the bill 
calls “communist-action organizations” and ‘“‘communist-front 
organizations,” of names of officers, sources and uses of funds, and, 
in the case of “‘ccommunist-action organizations,” names of mem- 
bers. 

The idea of requiring communist organizations to divulge in- 
formation about themselves is a simple and attractive one. But 
it is about as practical as requiring thieves to register with the 
sheriff. Obviously, no such organization as the Communist Party 
is likely to register voluntarily. 

Under the provisions of the bill, if an organization which the 
Attorney General believes should register does not do so, he must 
request a five-man “Subversive Activities Control Board” to order 
the organization to register. The Attorney General would have to 
produce proof that the organization in question was in fact a 
“communist-action” or a ““communist-front organization.” To do 
this he would have to offer evidence relating to every aspect of the 
organization’s activities. The organization could present opposing 
evidence. Prolonged hearings would be required to allow both 
sides to present proof and to cross-examine opposing witnesses. 

To estimate the duration of such a proceeding involving the 
Communist Party, we need only recall that on much narrower 
issues the trial of the eleven communist leaders under the Smith 
Act consumed nine months. In a hearing under this bill, the diffi- 
culties of proof would be much greater and would take a much 
longer time. 

The bill lists a number of criteria for the Board to consider in 
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deciding whether or not an organization is a “‘communist-action” 
or “communist-front organization.” Many of these deal with the 
attitudes or states of mind of the organization’s leaders. It is fre- 
quently difficult in legal proceedings to establish whether or not a 
man has committed an overt act, such as theft or perjury. But 
under this bill, the Attorney General would have to attempt the 
immensely more difficult task of producing concrete legal evidence 
that men have particular ideas or opinions. This would inevitably 
require the disclosure of many of the FBI’s confidential sources of 
information and thus would damage our national security. 

If, eventually, the Attorney General should overcome these dif- 
ficulties and get a favorable decision from the Board, the Board’s 
decision could be appealed to the Courts. The Courts would re- 
view any questions of law involved and whether the Board’s find- 
ings of fact were supported by the “preponderance” of the evi- 
dence. 

All these proceedings would require great effort and much time. 
It is almost certain that from two to four years would elapse be- 
tween the Attorney General’s decision to go before the Board with 
a case and the final disposition of the matter by the Courts. 

And when all this time and effort had been spent, it is still most 
likely that no organization would actually register. 

The simple fact is that when the Courts at long last found that a 
particular organization was required to register, all the leaders of 
the organization would have to do to frustrate the law would be to 
dissolve the organization and establish a new one with a different 
name and a new roster of nominal officers. The Communist Party 
has done this again and again in countries throughout the world. 
And nothing could be done about it except to begin all over again 
the long dreary process of investigative, administrative, and 
judicial proceedings to require registration. 

Thus the net result of the registration provisions of this bill would 
probably be an endless chasing of one organization after another, 
with the communists always able to frustrate the law enforcement 
agencies and prevent any final result from being achieved. It could 
only result in wasting the energies of the Department of Justice and 
in destroying the sources of information of its FBI. To impose 
these fruitless burdens upon the FBI would divert it from its vital 
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security duties and thus give aid and comfort to the very com- 
munists whom the bill is supposed to control. 


Unfortunately, these provisions are not merely ineffective and 
unworkable. They represent a clear and present danger to our in- 
stitutions. 

In so far as the bill would require registration by the Com- 
munist Party itself, it does not endanger our traditional liberties. 
However, the application of the registration requirements to so- 
called communist-front organizations can be the greatest danger to 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly since the Alien and Sedition 
Laws of 1798. This danger arises out of the criteria or standards to 
be applied in determining whether an organization is a communist- 
front organization. 

There would be no serious problem if the bill required proof that 
an organization was controlled and financed by the Communist 
Party before it could be classified as a communist-front organiza- 
tion. However, recognizing the difficulty of proving those mat- 
ters, the bill would permit such a determination to be based solely 
upon “the extent to which the positions taken or advanced by it 
from time to time on matters of policy do not deviate from those” 
of the communist movement. 

This provision could easily be used to classify as a communist- 
front organization any organization which is advocating a single 
policy or objective which is also being urged by the Communist 
Party or by a communist foreign government. In fact, this may be 
the intended result, since the bill defines “organization’’ to include 
“a group of persons. . .permanently or temporarily associated to- 
gether for joint action on any subject or subjects.” Thus, an or- 
ganization which advocates low-cost housing for sincere humani- 
tarian reasons might be classified as a communist-front organiza- 
tion because the communists regularly exploit slum conditions as 
one of their fifth-column techniques. 

It is not enough to say that this probably would not be done. 
The mere fact that it could be done shows clearly how the bill would 
open a Pandora’s box of opportunities for official condemnation of 
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organizations and individuals for perfectly honest opinions which 
happen to be stated also by communists. 

The basic error of these sections is that they move in the direction 
of suppressing opinion and belief. This would be a very dangerous 
course to take, not because we have any sympathy for communist 
opinions, but because any governmental stifling of the free expres- 
sion of opinion is a long step toward totalitarianism. 

There is no more fundamental axiom of American freedom than 
the familiar statement: In a free country, we punish men for the 
crimes they commit but never for the opinions they have. And the 
reason this is so fundamental to freedom is not, as many suppose, 
that it protects the few unorthodox from suppression by the major- 
ity. To permit freedom of expression is primarily for the benefit of 
the majority, because it protects criticism, and criticism leads to 
progress. 

We can and we will prevent espionage, sabotage, or other actions 
endangering our national security. But we would betray our finest 
traditions if we attempted, as this bill would attempt, to curb the 
simple expression of opinion. This we should never do, no matter 
how distasteful the opinion may be to the vast majority of our 
people. The course proposed by this bill would delight the com- 
munists, for it would make a mockery of the Bill of Rights and of 
our claims to stand for freedom in the world. 

And what kind of effect would these provisions have on the nor- 
mal expression of political views? Obviously, if this law were on 
the statute books, the part of prudence would be to avoid saying 
anything that might be construed by someone as not deviating suf- 
ficiently from the current communist propaganda line. And since 
no one could be sure in advance what views were safe to express, 
the inevitable tendency would be to express no views on contro- 
versial subjects. 

The result could only be to reduce the vigor and strength of our 
political life—an outcome that the communists would happily wel- 
come but that free men should abhor. 

We need not fear the expression of ideas—we do need to fear 
their suppression. 

Our position in the vanguard of freedom rests largely on our 
demonstration that the free expression of opinion, coupled with 
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government by popular consent, leads to national strength and 
human advancement. Let us not, in cowering and foolish fear, 
throw away the ideals which are the fundamental basis of our free 
society. 


VI 


Not only are the registration provisions of this bill unworkable 
and dangerous, they are also grossly misleading in that all but one 
of the objectives which are claimed for them are already being 
accomplished by other and superior methods—and the one objec- 
tive which is not now being accomplished would not in fact be 
accomplished under this bill either. 

It is claimed that the bill would provide information about the 
Communist Party and its members. The fact is, the FBI already 
possesses very complete sources of information concerning the 
communist movement in this country. If the FBI must disclose 
its sources of information in public hearings to require registration 
under this bill, its present sources of information, and its ability to 
acquire new information, will be largely destroyed. 

It is claimed that this bill would deny income tax exemptions to 
communist organizations. The fact is that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue already denies income tax exemptions to such organiza- 
tions. 

It is claimed that this bill would deny passports to communists. 
The fact is that the Government can and does deny passports to 
communists under existing law. 

It is claimed that this bill would prohibit the employment of 
communists by the Federal Government. The fact is that the em- 
ployment of communists by the Federal Government is already pro- 
hibited, and, at least in the Executive Branch, there is an effective 
program to see that they are not employed. 

It is claimed that this bill would prohibit the employment of 
communists in defense plants. The fact is that it would be years 
before this bill would have any effect of this nature—if it ever 
would. Fortunately, this objective is already being substantially 
achieved under the present procedures of the Department of De- 
fense, and if the Congress would enact one of the provisions I have 
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recommended—which it did not include in this bill—the situation 
would be entirely taken care of, promptly and effectively. 

It is also claimed—and this is the one new objective of the regis- 
tration provisions of this bill—that it would require communist 
organizations to label all their publications and radio and television 
broadcasts as emanating from a communist source. The fact is 
that this requirement, even if constitutional, could be easily and 
permanently evaded, simply by the continuous creation of new 
organizations to distribute communist information. 

Section 4(a) of the bill, like its registration provisions, would be 
ineffective, would be subject to dangerous abuse, and would seek to 
accomplish an objective which is already better accomplished under 
existing law. 

This provision would make unlawful any agreement “to perform 
any act which would substantially contribute to the establishment 
within the United States”’ of a foreign-controlled dictatorship. Of 
course, this provision would be unconstitutional if it infringed upon 
the fundamental right of the American people to establish for 
themselves by constitutional methods any form of government 
they choose. To avoid this, it is provided that this section “shall 
not apply to the proposal of a constitutional amendment.” If this 
language limits the prohibition of the section to the use of unlawful 
methods, then it adds nothing to the Smith Act, under which eleven 
communist leaders have been convicted, and would be more diffi- 
cult to enforce. Thus, it would accomplish nothing. Moreover, 
the bill does not even purport to define the phrase, unique in a 
criminal statute, “‘substantially contribute.” A phrase so vague 
raises a serious constitutional question. 


VII 


Sections 22 and 25 of this bill are directed toward the specific 
questions of who should be admitted to our country, and who 
should be permitted to become a United States citizen. I believe 
there is general agreement that the answers to those questions 
should be: We should admit to our country, within the available 
quotas, anyone with a legitimate purpose who would not endanger 
our security, and we should admit to citizenship any immigrant 
who will be a loyal and constructive member of the community. 
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Those are essentially the standards set by existing law. Under 

present law, we do not admit to our country known communists, be- 

cause we believe they work to overthrow our Government, and we 
do not admit communists to citizenship, because we believe they are 
not loyal to the United States. 

The changes which would be made in the present law by sections 
22 and 25 would not reinforce those sensible standards. Instead, 
they would add a number of new standards, which, for no good and 
sufficient reason, would interfere with our relations with other 
countries and seriously damage our national security. 

Section 22 would, for example, exclude from our country anyone 
who advocates any form of totalitarian or one-party government. 
We of course believe in the democratic system of competing politi- 
cal parties, offering a choice of candidates and policies. But a num- 
ber of countries with which we maintain friendly relations have a 
different form of government. 

Until now, no one has suggested that we should abandon cultural 
and commercial relations with a country merely because it has a 
form of government different from ours. Yet section 22 would re- 
quire that. As one instance, it is clear that under the definitions of 
the bill the present government of Spain, among others, would be 
classified as “totalitarian.” As a result, the Attorney General 
would be required to exclude from the United States all Spanish 
businessmen, students, and other nonofficial travelers who support 
the present government of their country. I cannot understand 
how the sponsors of this bill can think that such an action would 
contribute to our national security. 

Moreover, the provisions of section 22 of this bill would strike a 
serious blow to our national security by taking away from the 
Government the power to grant asylum in this country to foreign 
diplomats who repudiate communist imperialism and wish to escape 
its reprisals. It must be obvious to anyone that it is in our national 
interest to persuade people to renounce communism and to en- 
courage their defection from communist forces. Many of these 
people are extremely valuable to our intelligence operations. Yet 

under this bill the Government would lose the limited authority it 
now has to offer asylum in our country as the great incentive for 
such defection. 
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In addition, the provisions of section 22 would sharply limit the 
authority of the Government to admit foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and their families on official business. Under existing 
law, we already have the authority to send out of the country any 
person who abuses diplomatic privileges by working against the in- 
terests of the United States. But under this bill a whole series of 
unnecessary restrictions would be placed on the admission of 
diplomatic personnel. This is not only ungenerous, for a country 
which eagerly sought and proudly holds the honor of being the seat 
of the United Nations, it is also very unwise, because it makes our 
country appear to be fearful of “foreigners,” when in fact we are 
working as hard as we know how to build mutual confidence and 
friendly relations among the nations of the world. 

Section 22 is so contrary to our national interests that it would 
actually put the Government into the business of thought control 
by requiring the deportation of any alien who distributes or pub- 
lishes, or who is affiliated with an organization which distributes or 
publishes, any written or printed matter advocating (or merely ex- 
pressing belief in) the economic and governmental doctrines of any 
form of totalitarianism. This provision does not require an evil in- 
tent or purpose on the part of the alien, as does a similar provision 
in the Smith Act. Thus, the Attorney General would be required 
to deport any alien operating or connected with a well-stocked 
bookshop containing books on economics or politics written by sup- 
porters of the present government of Spain, of Yugoslavia, or 
any one of a number of other countries. Section 25 would make 
the same aliens ineligible for citizenship. There should be no 
room in our laws for such hysterical provisions. The next logical 
step would be to “burn the books.” 

This illustrates the fundamental error of these immigration and 
naturalization provisions. It is easy to see that they are hasty and 
ill-considered. But far more significant—and far more dangerous— 
is their apparent underlying purpose. Instead of trying to en- 
courage the free movement of people, subject only to the real re- 
quirements of national security, these provisions attempt to bar 
movement to anyone who is, or once was, associated with ideas we 
dislike, and, in the process, they would succeed in barring many 
people whom it would be to our advantage to admit. 
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Such an action would be a serious blow to our work for world 
peace. We uphold—or have upheld till now, at any rate—the con- 
cept of freedom on an international scale. That is the root concept 
of our efforts to bring unity among the free nations and peace in the 
world. 

The communists, on the other hand, attempt to break down in 
every possible way the free interchange of persons and ideas. It 
will be to their advantage, and not ours, if we establish for ourselves 
an “iron curtain” against those who can help us in the fight for 
freedom. 

Another provision of the bill which would greatly weaken our 
national security is section 25, which would make subversive aliens 
eligible for naturalization as soon as they withdraw from organiza- 
tions required to register under this bill, whereas under existing 
law they must wait for a period of ten years after such withdrawal 
before becoming eligible for citizenship. This proposal is clearly 
contrary to the national interest and clearly gives to the com. 
munists an advantage they do not have under existing law. 


Vill 


I have discussed the provisions of this bill at some length in order 
to explain why I am convinced that it would be harmful to our 
security and damaging to the individual rights of our people if it 
were enacted. 

Earlier this month, we launched a great Crusade for Freedom 
designed, in the words of General Eisenhower, to fight the big lie 
with the bigtruth. I can think of no better way to make a mockery 
of that crusade and of the deep American belief in human freedom 
and dignity which underlie it than to put the provisions of H. R. 
9490 on our statute books. 

I do not undertake lightly the responsibility of differing with the 
majority in both Houses of Congress who have voted for this bill. 
We are all Americans; we all wish to safeguard and preserve our 
constitutional liberties against internal and external enemies. But 
I cannot approve this legislation, which instead of accomplishing its 
avowed purpose would actually interfere with our liberties and 
help the communists against whom the bill was aimed. 
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This is a time when we must marshal all our resources and all the 
moral strength of our free system in self-defense against the threat 
of communist aggression. We will fail in this, and we will destroy 
all that we seek to preserve, if we sacrifice the liberties of our citi- 
zens in a misguided attempt to achieve national security. 

There is no reason why we should fail. Our country has been 
through dangerous times before, without losing our liberties to ex- 
ternal attack or internal hysteria. Each of us, in Government and 
out, has a share in guarding our liberties. Each of us must search 
his own conscience to find whether he is doing all that can be done 
to preserve and strengthen them. 

No considerations of expediency can justify the enactment of 
such a bill as this, a bill which would so greatly weaken our liberties 
and give aid and comfort to those who would destroy us. I have, 
therefore, no alternative but to return this bill without my ap- 
proval, and I earnestly request the Congress to reconsider its 
action. 

Harry S. TruMan 
The White House 


September 22, 1950 


THE DEPARTMENTALIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE!’ 


By MARVIN T. HERRICK 


University of Illinois 


The most celebrated of Phi Beta Kappa orations is surely 
Emerson’s American Scholar, delivered at Harvard in the late 
summer of 1837. In this speech, Emerson expressed the hope that 
America would stir its sluggard intellect and “‘fill the postponed ex- 
pectation of the world with something better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill.”” While few will deny that this hope has been 
partially fulfilled, Americans are still known to the world primarily 
for their machines. Furthermore, the neglect of more humane 
exertions that Emerson found in our early American state still ob- 
tains; if anything, this neglect seems more fixed today, and it rests 
upon the same bases that Emerson described in 1837. 

Emerson found that the American, in his multifarious social and 
economic functions, had become “‘so minutely subdivided and 
peddled out,” so diluted into small drops, that the essential Ameri- 
can Man could not be gathered together. The planter was no 
longer the “man on the farm,” but merely a farmer. The soul of 
the tradesman had sunk into the routine of gathering dollars. 
The priest had become a “form,” the attorney a “statute book,” 
the machinist a “machine.” The American man was losing his 
humanity; he had forgotten that our main enterprise should be the 
“upbuilding of man.” “If there be one lesson more than another 
that should pierce his ear,” said Emerson, “‘it is, The world is 
nothing, the man is all.” The American, in his preoccupation with 
altering matter, was neglecting the more important task of altering 
himself. He had forgotten that man should be one, united with all 
other men, pursuing the common purpose of building a better man. 
Emerson anticipated the familiar platitude of today, that our pur- 


1 Address delivered to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, University of Oklahoma, 
May 9, 1949. 
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suit of knowledge has come to consist of learning more and more 
about less and less. Already in 1837 we were becoming a nation of 
narrow specialists. 

Emerson, however, was not the first philosopher to deplore 
narrow specialization. Over two hundred years before him, 
Francis Bacon, often called the father of modern scientific inquiry, 
had discussed, in his Interpretation of Nature, “the impediments of 
knowledge in handling it by parts, and in slipping off particular 
sciences from the root and stock of universal knowledge.”’? Bacon, 
in turn, was admittedly inspired by the argument of the ancient 
Roman, Cicero, who had rebuked Socrates for divorcing rhetoric 
from philosophy and so leaving it to dwindle into a “barren and 
unnoble science.” Cicero did express such a complaint. “Hence 
arose,” he said in De Oratore (3.16.61), “that absurd, unprofitable, 
and reprehensible divorce as it were of tongue from brain so that 
some professors teach us to think, others teach us to speak.” 
Cicero declared that the good orator should be a complete and ac- 
complished man who had attained a knowledge of all the liberal 
arts and sciences. 

Bacon, it is true, valued inductive, experimental science above 
rhetoric, above all other kinds of knowledge indeed, but neverthe- 
less maintained that the excessive subdivision of knowledge, the 
disincorporation of particular arts and sciences from general knowl- “ 
edge, can only produce little men: 


Wali 


And in particular sciences we see that if men fall to subdivide 
their labors, as to be an oculist in physic, or to be perfect in some 
one title of the law, or the like, they may prove ready and subtile, 
but not deep or sufficient, no not in that subject which they do 
particularly attend, because of that consent which it hath with the 
rest. 


In other words, no particular art or science can be fully compre- 
hended save in its relationship to other arts and sciences, in its 
relationship to general knowledge. A particular art or science, for 
example, such as oratory or military science, needs other arts and 
sciences, not only for ornamental and practical purposes, as the 


1 
(London, 1857), 3.228. 
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orator makes use of psychology in persuading his audience or the 
general makes use of mathematics in building his fortifications, but 
for the correction and illumination of truth itself. In this zeal for 
specialization, when every man works apart, Bacon saw danger- 
ously increasing gaps between scholars and a growing hindrance to 
the unity of human knowledge. “The condition of succession,” 
he remarked, in words that should strike a familiar ring in any 
academic community today, “hath been rather to defend and 
adorn than to add; and if to add, yet that addition to be rather a 
refining of a part than an increase of the whole.’’! Like Emerson, 
Bacon believed that scholars were “proceeding without foresight or 
consideration of their journey’s end.”? Like Emerson, Bacon be- 
lieved that scholars were losing sight of “that knowledge where- 
unto the ancient oracle directed us, which is the knowledge of our- 
selves.”* In his Advancement of Learning, Bacon delivered some 
wholesome advice for directing the future growth and development 
of the learned disciplines: 


And generally let this be a rule, that all partitions of knowledge 
be accepted rather for lines and veins than for sections and separa- 
tions; and that the continuance and entireness of knowledge be 
preserved. For the contrary hereof hath made particular sciences 
to become barren, shallow, and erroneous, while they have not 
been nourished and maintained from the common fountain.* 


II 


Neither Bacon nor Emerson, in their most prophetic moments, 
could have foreseen the wholesale disregard of their admonitions 
that has generally accompanied the growth of our American uni- 
versities. To a present-day observer, Harvard of 1837, one 
hundred and twelve years ago, would appear a fairly close-knit, 
unified institution of learning. She already called herself a uni- 
versity, for there were schools of divinity, law, and medicine in 
addition to the nucleus of Harvard College. There was a sizable 
staff of professors and instructors teaching an imposing list of sub- 

1 Tbid., 3.231. 

Tbid., 3.232. 


3 The Advancement of Learning, Ibid., 3.366. 
Ibid, 3.367. 
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jects: divinity, Biblical literature, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, rhetoric and oratory, history, mathe- 
matics, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, natural history, 
chemistry, mineralogy, medicine, and law. There was no professor 
of English in 1836-1837, nor was there to be one until forty years 
later. There was no professor of economics, nor of political science, 
sociology, psychology. The undergraduates in the college followed 
a fairly rigid, but unified, course of instruction, mainly in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, and history, with some philosophy in the 
senior year, some opportunity to study modern languages, a little 
chemistry, theology, and political economy, and some lectures (in 
the senior year) on rhetoric and criticism, on mineralogy and 
anatomy. The bugbear of freshman composition had not yet 
shown itself; sophomores studied Whately’s Logic, and juniors 
further exercised themselves with forensic debates. 

In the Harvard catalogue of 1836-1837 there are no visible de- 
partments; apparently this now indispensable subdivision of 
higher education had not yet appeared. The department as 
Harvard knows it today seems to have sprung fully armed from the 
great administrative reorganization of 1889-1891. Up to that 
time there were merely nominal departments, which apparently 
held no regular meetings and kept no formal records. After 1891, 
however, the department became the very focus of instruction at 
Harvard, “issuing special pamphlets of its courses, discussing and 
arranging course programmes, planning assaults on the Corpora- 
tion for more money.”? The story of the rise of the department 
at Harvard can be duplicated, I believe, at every university in the 
country. 

In about sixty years, then, the modern academic department has 
been born, has grown, has divided and subdivided in seemingly 
endless propagation of its kind. Departments have split off from 
departments to become new departments, to become new schools 
and colleges. More often than not these subdivisions of knowledge 
have proceeded not as small streams spring from a common foun- 
tain, but rather as the amoeba divides, to become separate organ- 
isms pursuing separate ways. Within the college of liberal arts 


See Samuel Eliot Morison, The Development of Harvard University (Cambridge, 
1930), P. Xxxv. 
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and sciences, natural philosophy and natural history have begot 
departments of chemistry, physics, astronomy, and biology. Bi- 
ology, in turn, has been subdivided into departments of botany, 
zoology, physiology, entomology, bacteriology, and a host of 
other departments now usually removed to the college of agricul- 
ture. From moral philosophy, history, and political economy 
have sprung departments of philosophy, history, political science, 
economics, anthropology, sociology, to be further subdivided into 
agricultural economics, marketing, rural sociology, social welfare, 
bureaus and schools of labor relations, and many other imposing 
partitions. The so-called “‘social sciences,” in fact, are being held 
up to us as the main hope for building the new world, as the physical 
and biological sciences promise to destroy it. Out of classical 
Greek and Latin studies by oratory and rhetoric the department of 
English was born, along with the various departments of the 
modern languages. 

In my own academic lifetime of about twenty-five years I have 
seen the department of English, for example, split into American 
literature, rhetoric, speech, dramatics, and journalism. Usually 
these new subdivisions have come about because the parent de- 
partment has proved too inflexible to change itself. Thus the 
classicists for generations tried to suppress the study of English 
and the modern languages. The modern languages soon split into 
separate departments of French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
each with its own complicated administrative machinery, each 
jealous of its fellow departments, each bidding against the others 
for its own required courses, for increased enrollment of its own 
“majors” and “minors.” The department of English, once estab- 
lished, could not contain within itself the increasing pressure from 
men whose main interests lay in American literature, in speech, in 
the theater, or in journalism. Therefore, when these specialists 
became strong enough, they broke away from the department of 
English to set up their own departments, which soon became 
vested interests, jealous of their own importance to the university. 


III 


Invariably, it seems to me, this minute subdivision, this peddling 
out of knowledge, has accentuated the ineptitudes of instruction. 
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Many, perhaps most, teachers of English have already lost any 
real contact with Greek and Latin literature, to say nothing of 
their divorce from the other fine arts and from philosophy and 
history. The teachers of American literature and the teachers of 
speech are losing contact with English literature. The teacher of 
rhetoric, or composition, has become a paragrapher and a hunter of 
comma faults. Nor is the damage confined to members of the newer 
departments, for the parents have also suffered. The department 
of English, for example, in losing the study of speech and the 
study of the theater, has become further sunk in its own myopic 
perusal of the printed page; it is growing deaf to the sound of the 
spoken word. Bacon and Emerson were right, of course; the de- 
partmentalization of knowledge, as it spawns its disparate sub- 
divisions, produces narrower and narrower subject matter taught 
by smaller and smaller men. Our teachers nowadays may prove 
ready and subtle, but they are not very deep or sufficient, “no not 
in that subject which they do particularly attend.” I suspect that 
our admiration for the giants of old in American education is not 
entirely sentimental nostalgia. There actually were giants among 
the teachers who were trained before this feverish departmentaliza- 
tion possessed our American universities. I can remember more 
than one great teacher in my youth who was not only a student of 
the English language and literature but also a student of Greek and 
Latin literature, of philosophy, of history, of music, of all the liberal 
arts and sciences. One of the worst effects of departmentalism is 
its encouragement of the growth of small specialists and its dis- 
couragement of the growth of versatile, broadminded men. Like 
the labor union, the department supports only mediocrity. The 
giants on our older college faculties would have small chance today. 
It seems hardly necessary to remind ourselves that good manpower 
is the only true essential in any institution of learning, yet our 
presidents, our deans, and our heads of departments often seem to 
have forgotten the admonitions of Cicero, Bacon, and Emerson. 
Another bad effect of this departmentalization of knowledge, 
perhaps the very worst effect, is felt among the students, who are 
going to be the dispensers of knowledge in the next generation. In 
this scramble to departmentalize any and every partition of know- 
ledge the student has become lost; he has become primarily a de- 
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partmental item of enrollment. The university, broken into com- 
peting schools and departments, has lost sight of the only true end 
of education, which is to make good men and women. Our de- 
partments have ne time to consider whether or not they are helping 
the undergraduates to become good men and women; they are too 
busy running their own departmental machinery; they are too 
busy competing for the enrollment of future physicists, chemists, 
zoologists, historians, teachers of English, social-welfare workers, 
personnel psychologists, and various other experts and technicians. 
Some students, the bright ones, perceive the defects of our pres- 
ent system and resent the departmental restrictions of required 
courses, of “prerequisites,” of “major” and “minor.” I can 
readily call to mind several specific examples, but I shall mention 
only one, that of a war veteran. This young man, originally en- 
rolled in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences of a certain uni- 
versity, fretted with the red tape of requirements and prere- 
quisites for four semesters and then, after the war, sought freedom 
in the School of Journalism in the same university. One semester 
there, however, convinced him that a similar scheme of adulterated 
requirements and prerequisites would never make him, in his own 
words, a “molder of public opinion.” Then he transferred to a 
new Division of Special Services for War Veterans. This division 
had been established with a wise provision that somehow escaped 
scuttling by the faculty, a provision that returning veterans should 
be spared departmental red tape. Here this GI found that prereq- 
uisites were only a memory, that he could cut across depart- 
mental boundaries, that he could take courses in any college in the 
university. He soon found that his main interest lay in sociology, 
but, free of departmental requirements, he spent even more time 
in the study of philosophy and literature, and somehow found time 
for music and astronomy. In the middle of his junior year he was 
so discouraged that he considered quitting college. Now he has re- 
covered his equanimity and is enrolled in the graduate school. 


IV 


The establishment of Divisions of Special Services for War 
Veterans might indicate that our universities are becoming aware 
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of the stultifying effects of departmentalism. These special serv- 
ices, however, were established as wartime emergencies, when 
every possible concession was being made to help the military man. 
These liberal provisions for veterans are only temporary, and will 
soon be discontinued—to the great relief of the majority of uni- 
versity administrators and faculty members, who long to return 
to the familiar academic routine. Unfortunately, our departmental 
system has become so thoroughly inbred that administration and 
faculty alike seem to feel uncomfortable, if not indeed helpless, 
without it. Nowadays neither administrator nor teacher knows 
how to act outside the familiar framework of departments. Con- 
sequently it is almost impossible to plan any move in a university 
which does not take account of departmental interests, and any 
move which threatens the independence of the department is 
quickly suppressed. I recall a college faculty meeting in the 
twenties at which some one recommended the appointment of an 
adjunct professor. The dean of the college stopped the motion 
before it had a second. The assistant dean leaped to his feet, pro- 
testing that such an appointment would never do since the pro- 
fessor would have no departmental standing. When asked why it 
was necessary for the professor to have departmental standing, the 
assistant dean replied, “Where would we send his mail?” Needless 
to say, the appointment was never made. A good many years 
later, during the second World War, I tried to secure the appoint- 
ment of another adjunct professor, a brilliant writer and teacher. 
For three months we wrangled over the appointment, although 
nearly everyone agreed that the man would be an ornament to the 
college, to the university, and to the whole community. But 
neither administrators nor faculty members could solve the prob- 
lem of where to send his mail. Was he a literary man who be- 
longed in English? Was he a historian who belonged in history? 
Or was he perhaps a philosopher who belonged in the department 
of philosophy? To make a long story short, by the time one of our 
departments finally made him an offer he had lost interest in the 
position and turned us down. 

During the past ten or fifteen years almost every American uni- 
versity has made at least a gesture to revive some kind of general 
or basic education, and this widespread movement has often chal- 
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lenged the supremacy of the department, without, as yet, weaken- 
ing its sovereignty. Sometimes this attempt to revive general 
education took account of the whole university, as in the Univer- 
sity College at the University of Oklahoma. Sometimes the at- 
tempt was confined to the college of liberal arts and sciences, which 
tried to consolidate, or, more often, to combine various elementary 
required courses into a pattern that seemed unified. At one uni- 
versity, for example, the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences es- 
tablished an experimental Division of General Studies, which 
operated seven freshman-sophomore courses that were supposed 
to cut across departments. Some of these courses actually did cut 
across departmental boundaries; others were mere compromises 
with departmental interests. For example, the planners projected 
a sophomore course which would reunite philosophy and psy- 
chology, but found, after many tortuous hours of wrangling, that 
this divorce was now final, and had to be content with one semester 
of psychology (actually a conventional departmental course) and 
one semester of philosophy. The fact that the psychologist in 
charge of the first half had no use for the philosopher, and that the 
philosopher had no use for either the psychologist or psychology, 
hardly contributed to any spirit of unity. For a short time, this 
Division of General Studies, which attracted some of the best 
undergraduates in the college, actually guided its students through- 
out four years and even granted the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
But this nefarious practice was soon stopped by an overwhelming 
majority of the college faculty. Why? Because the departments 
were losing enrollment among their “majors” and “minors”; 
because undergraduates in the Division of General Studies were 
being graduated, some of them with high honors, without having 
plodded through the sacred hierarchy of requirements and pre- 
requisites. Consequently, the only tangible result of the Division 
of General Studies at this particular university was a revision, or 
more properly, a reshuffling, of general college requirements, which 
were neatly classified as requirements for general education. These 
new requirements, however, save for six remaining courses in the 
Division of General Studies and two or three new courses labeled 
“humanities,” are merely combinations of conventional depart- 
mental courses, still under control of the departments. Even the 
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small gains made by the Division of General Studies in reuniting 
separated disciplines have been more or less nullified by the de- 
partments. One of the successful divisional courses was General 
Biology, in which plant and animal life were studied as coordinate. 
It certainly seems reasonable to study plant and animal life as a 
unit, for any observant person may look about him and see how 
interdependent plants and animals actually are. When the en- 
rollment of General Biology continued to grow, however, there 
soon appeared a departmental rival entitled ‘Botany-Zoology 
Sequence,” a compound of elementary courses from the depart- 
ments of botany and zoology. The term “sequence” is meaning- 
less, for the student may take botany first and then zoology or 
zoology first and then botany. But the departments were back in 
the running. There are many other examples of departmental 
“sequences” that I need not mention; all of you must be familiar 
with the pattern, which is by no means confined to any one uni- 
versity. It seems that every time we make one consolidation of 
specialized subjects two new departmental courses spring up. 
Anyone, apparently, can start a new course in a university, if it is a 


departmental course; but no one has yet found a way to get rid of 
departmental courses. 


While it is true, then, that a few of us are genuinely concerned 
about the need for some general or basic education, and while 
there is a deal of talk about the dangers of too early and too much 
specialization and about the need for consolidating and synthesiz- 
ing courses—“‘integrating” is the favorite term—the usual re- 
forms proposed are anything but the only right one. What is 
really needed, it seems to me, is a thorough housecleaning of de- 
partmentalism, a thorough overhauling of the long-drawn-out 
chain of departmental prerequisites and requirements. Ponderous 
committees are continually exercised over the need for injecting 
some kind of basic, unified education in our various professional 
and technical curricula, which train but do not educate; but no 
curriculum is ever willing to drop one of its own precious require- 
ments and prerequisites. Consequently the usual reform recom- 
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mended is merely a lengthening of the undergraduate’s training 
from four years to five or six years. Apparently we cannot bring 
ourselves to bate one departmental requirement, and meanwhile, 
as we argue, new requirements are added, new departments spring 
up. 

Very recently the administration of a large university had a 
chance to consolidate a number of departments in the biological 
sciences. It so happened that the departmental heads of zoology, 
botany, entomology, and bacteriology all retired together. Here 
was the opportunity that the university had been waiting for. 
After two years of talk and planning, what happened? This is 
what happened: permanent or acting heads were appointed for 
zoology, botany, entomology, and bacteriology, and a department 
of physiology, which had been merged with zoology some years 
before, was re-established. 

Is this minute subdivision, this peddling out, of knowledge in our 
American universities to go on and on? I think that something 
should be done to stop it. Of course I do not mean that we should 
try to do away with all specialization and technical training. What 
sensible man in this or in any other age would argue against expert 
knowledge and highly trained technicians? But I do believe that 
we should put first things first, and that specialization should be a 
unit within general knowledge and not a substitute for general 
knowledge. Vocational training is certainly better than no train- 
ing. Some of our secondary schools and trade schools do admirable 
work in preparing boys and girls to take useful places in society, 
and I have no quarrel with the shops and laboratories of the high 
school, where some eighty per cent of the students never plan to go 
to college. Vocational training, however, is not the only answer. I 
believe that it is possible for the other twenty per cent, who do go to 
college, to become specialists and also to have a good education. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult, however, for our under- 
graduates, yes, and for our graduate students as well, to acquire a 
good education, since our undergraduate colleges and our graduate 
schools are becoming more and more like trade schools. And the 
principal cause of this failure to provide an opportunity for a good 
education is this unchecked departmentalization of knowledge. 

The large university, it seems to me, has now sunk to the same 
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inept bureaucracy that characterizes the executive branch of our 
federal government. We are swamped with departmentalization. 
The recent Hoover report to the Congress of the United States 
declares: 


The gigantic and sudden growth of the executive branch has 
produced great confusion within the departments and agencies as 
well as in their relations to the President and to each other. There 
are too many separate agencies, several of which are not combined 
with their major purposes.! 


In Bacon’s words, the federal departments have been multiplying 
“without foresight or consideration of their journey’s end.” The 
Hoover report then states: “A primary essential for the better 
organization of the whole executive branch is consolidation and 
unification into a more simple structure.” Specifically, the com- 
mission recommends the consolidation of these various depart- 
ments into about one-third of the present number. 

I do not pretend to know how seriously our federal government 
will consider the report of the Hoover commission, or whether it 
intends to follow these recommendations. Certainly some re- 
forms are needed in our governmental institutions, and they are 
needed in our educational institutions as well. Nor are the dangers 
of departmentalism confined to government and education; they 
threaten the unity of all American life. Look, for example, at the 
effects of departmentalization in our labor unions. Although no 
Bacon or Emerson has yet appeared today, there are still sensible 
people in this country who see that human knowledge and human 
skill are not things to be peddled out in departments and bureaus. 
These people know that elaborate administrative machinery does 
not encourage the best exertions of the best men and women. One 
such sensible American, an Illinois farmer, wrote a letter last 
January to the Champaign-Urbana Evening Courier protesting the 
results of a poll taken among the so-called leaders of rural educa- 
tion in the community. The poll, which was analyzed by a rural 
sociologist, sought to determine the subjects that should be em- 


14 rr to the Congress by the Commission on Organization of the Executive 


Branch of the Government (February, 1949), pp. 31-32. 
Ibid., p. 35. 
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phasized in the country schools. Among the subjects recommended 
were “Learning to Live Together,” “Home and Family Life,” 
“Farm Work and Life,” “Community Organization and Develop- 
ment,” “Use of the Library.”” Now this farmer took exception to 
the prescriptions of what he called ‘“‘well-meaning but misguided 
educators, both the professional and the armchair varieties.” He 
questioned the wisdom of stressing ‘“‘feather-bed”’ courses for farm 
boys and girls who need a sound basic education just as much as 
do the boys and girls who are going to become doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and merchants. The conclusion of his published letter 
reads as follows: 


Subjects those interviewed seemed to think essential were ““Learn- 
ing to Live Together,” “Farm Work and Life,” “Community Life.” 
Let the farm people answer. Is there anywhere in the world these 
things are more thoroughly inculcated in children from the cradle 
up than in rural America?.... 

The public library? Well, of course, but do you have to be 
taught in school to make use of your library? Again I say a basic 
education, not the vocational, leads to the library. 

Please, fellow Americans, we farm people are not an alien race 
nor are our children problem children. Pet us all work together 
toward a broader understanding so we can make this brave new 
age work for us all. 


In a personal letter, the writer added some further comments: 


By basic education I meant first of all that children should know 
how to read, speak, and understand their mother tongue. They 
should learn to recognize and accept facts and combine them into 
conclusions that make sense. They should understand man’s age- 
old efforts to live peaceably together. They should recognize the 
geographic stimulants that make peoples of the earth live and 
react differently. And last, but not least, they should be able to 
rationalize these things with their everyday living... . 

These things, I think, must be acquired the hard way, not 
through “laboratories, studios, and clinics.” Nor can “the dead 
day when learning is no longer attractive” be postponed by a 
sugar-coated education. 


I should like to believe that this man represents a sizable por- 
tion of our American citizenry, and I wish that more men like him 
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would make themselves heard above the jargon of the experts. We 
would do well, I believe, to listen to plain-speaking, sensible men 
and women, who, unlike the departmental experts, have not yet 
lost sight and consideration of our journey’s end. Clearly this 
tough-minded Illinois farmer does not believe in the excessive 
departmentalization of knowledge. He expects to send his own 
three children to college, and he hopes that they can acquire a good 
general education; for he believes that the farmer should be first 
of all a good American citizen, a man of judgment and insight and 
dignity, a man who can stand on his own feet, a man who can think 
for himself. Like Emerson and Bacon, he believes that man should 
be a unit, not separate particles of the human herd. He believes, 
as we all should believe, that there must be unity of knowledge if 
there is to be any unity among mankind. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE ON THE 
COLLEGE CAMPUS' 


By WALTER WEBSTER ARGOW 


InJiana Mental Hygiene Society 


One hears frequent references today to “peace of mind.” There 
are, of course, many definitions of this phrase, but basically these 
are all associated with a feeling of satisfaction—satisfaction with a 
state of integration, and by integration I mean a condition or 
experience of having desires in harmony with ability to achieve, 
aptitude in harmony with dreams, and knowledge of the facts of 
life in harmony with one’s philosophy of life. Obviously this is not 
a state easily to be achieved early in life. It is rather a goal toward 
which to move until maturity—and presumably the goal itself—is 
reached, but surely integration is not an inflexible concept. We 
should be able to define it on various levels, thus putting it 
within reach of the young as well as the old. 

It is well that we who are associated with colleges concern our- 
selves with this subject, for it is my understanding that integration 
is among the basic purposes of higher education, as is suggested by 
the very definition of the term “university.” Can we attempt to de- 
velop a universality of education unless we also work toward the 
development of a universality of personality? I would like to 
approach my subject by asking three questions and then suggest- 
ing a few possible answers to them. These questions are as fol- 
lows: 1. Are we making full use of all the natural opportunities 
for personal counseling—a personal counseling which contributes 
to mental health? 2. Are all the avenues for counseling and per- 
sonality integration working in harmony on our campuses? 3. 
Do we provide an atmosphere in the college in which mental health 
can grow? 

Most colleges, I believe, pride themselves on their facilities for 


1 An adaption of a paper, given at the Annual Meeting of the Indiana Deans’ 
Association, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, January 5, 195°. 
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individual counseling. If they are large, or well equipped with 
psychological laboratories, then we are apt to hear of quotients, of 
profiles, and of personal inventories. Through these excellent 
facilities a mental portrait of each student is available to all who 
are rightfully concerned. But if the college is small or has little 
concern with or appreciation of psychological services, then em- 
phasis is apt to be placed upon the opportunities for counseling in 
the normal student-faculty relationship. This type of college 
tends to stress the point that it is not so important to know a 
student’s quotient as it is to become acquainted with his person- 
ality and his problems—minding his P’s rather than his Q’s, as it 
were. They hold that it is largely in the day-to-day personal con- 
tact between student and teacher that maturing of personality may 
be fostered. 

Very probably both approaches are needed, and no doubt some 
schools do provide them. Where both types of services concerned 
with mental health are not present, a possible source of trouble 
lies, in the first instance, in the danger of becoming preoccupied 
with the gadgets of counseling, and, in the second case, in a lack of 


appreciation for the objective information which only adequate 
diagnostic services can provide. 


II 


But whether or not a college has testing facilities to help reach a 
better understanding of the student’s personality, and whether or 
not this understanding is more completely achieved through objec- 
tive tests or close personal contact over a long period, we still may 
never quite reach the student who has personal problems, for we 
can only “reach” such a student with his permission and his help. 
I am more concerned, therefore, with examining normal oppor- 
tunities present in college life for detecting personal problems and, 
subsequently, seeking to help the student in coping with them. 
There are at least four or five of these opportunities: 1. The 
occasion of physical examination, either on entrance or at time of 
sickness. 2. The occasion of vocational counseling or educational 
guidance, which usually occurs early in the college career and then 
periodically thereafter. 3. The occasion of considering class “cut- 
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ting” or other behavior problem. 4. The occasion of guidance 
by a major professor, which is usually of a vocational nature, 
though not always. 5. The occasion of counsel by a staff mem- 
ber, not necessarily a professor, when the student seeks counsel. 

Each of these opportunities presents certain advantages and dis- 
advantages for counseling. For instance, at the time of physical 
examination the student is apt to be preoccupied with the strange- 
ness of his new environment, or with the tasks of getting settled in 
his quarters; yet here, conversely, is the time to present the idea of 
the open door—the open door of the college physician, psycholo- 
gist, or the men’s or women’s counselor—so that the student gets 
the idea that there is always someone somewhere in the college 
who is available in time of need. 

The giving of a special examination or the illness of a student 
may also provide the occasion for helpful counseling. In the case 
of illness, the very fact that the student is not feeling up to par and 
may be in actual pain, plus his possible isolation in the infirmary, 
may make him more amenable to and, indeed, desirous of friendly 
counsel. Also it is not improbable that there may be a connection 
between the illness of a student and a personal problem. Whether 
or not it can be determined that this is the case depends on the 
insight and skill of the counselor; and whether or not this is a pro- 
Pitious occasion for counseling can also be determined only by 
counselors who possess insight and skill. Such a counselor will be 
aware that for some students illness may provide a definitely 
unpropitious occasion for counseling. In this and kindred situa- 
tions it would be helpful if there were available the full or part- 
time services of a psychiatrist or a psychiatrically oriented physi- 
cian, who could facilitate early recognition and treatment of minor 
mental maladjustments. 

Personal problems of students are probably dealt with most fre- 
quently in connection with vocational counseling. At many 
colleges it is only in vocational counseling that the student is 
viewed as an individual. The purpose here is to help the student 
select his vocation, to acquaint him with the academic require- 
ments of the vocation or vocations he may be interested in, and to 
help him plan his educational program to the appropriate end. 
Further interviews are largely concerned with questions regarding 
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any deviation from this program which the student may be follow- 
ing and an occasional re-examination of his terminal objectives. 
It is natural that at this time issues involving personality adjust- 
ment may come up, running all the way from how adequately he is 
using his college opportunities at this time to whether his job is 
going to give him the kind of social status and economic return 
which he hopes to have. Occasionally a counselor of a philosophic 
turn of mind might even interject a query as to whether the career 
selected is one which will contribute to the well-being of mankind. 
Rarely is the student asked for the reasons for his vocational 
choice. It seems to me that here we are overlooking an oppor- 
tunity to discover the significance of the vocation selected in rela- 
tion to the student’s personality, and an opportunity to prevent the 
launching of a career which may, for this student, lead to frustra- 
tion. Admittedly this is an area of knowledge of which we still 
know very little. Research now in progress may supply us with 
some much-needed information about personality syndromes of 
certain job selection and also the kind of personality needs which 
certain careers tend to require and tend to fulfill, Meanwhile, we 
may be concerned about the motivating forces behind a boy’s 
selection, for example, of a future in interior decoration—or a 
girl’s choice of stock-raising as a career. What does this 
choice indicate about the student’s past experiences, and how 
mentally healthy is the student who accepts a future which may 
have been selected for him? In vocational counseling we are apt 
to find ourselves limited to a concern with the mechanics of career 
choice instead of concern with the individual’s need of personality 
satisfactions, with or without benefit of tests. 

Career counseling is usually by the student’s major professor. 
If the major professor is advising a student to follow a career in the 
field of his (the professor’s) vocational interests and studies, it is 
important that the professor be fully aware that the nature and 
the demands of such a career may prove to be emotionally injurious 
to the particular student. Too often the professor is inclined to 
overlook the fact that his major students are not majoring in the 
subject he teaches, but are majoring in him as a teacher. It is 
for this reason that the major professor must be completely ob- 
jective in evaluating the student’s choice of a vocation. 
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A third occasion for counseling may be when a student is 
“called before the Dean’ because of some infraction of college 
regulations. Anyone who has been a participant in such a con- 
versation—from either side of the desk—can well attest that as 
regards the need for counseling, it is “later than you think.” It is 
regrettable that the significant position of Dean of Students has, 
in many colleges, become largely that of a disciplinarian, of a doer 
of the onerous academic chores. But despite this fact, a wise Dean 
can be of great help to the student who has a personal problem and 
who knows it. The success with which the counselor can turn the 
student’s unfortunate experience into a constructive personal ex- 
perience depends, of course, upon the Dean’s ability to evaluate 
the offense with which the student is charged and to help the 
student understand the background factors involved. Here again 
is a situation in which the assistance of a psychiatrist or a psy- 
chiatrically oriented consultant is of inestimable value. Sick 
emotions are often manifested by fractious behavior. 

Occasionally, even though an institution may have a well-organ- 
ized counseling service, a student will seek a faculty counselor of 
his own choice. It must be recognized that this is not only likely 
to be the case, but may be quite common. The dangers and the 
advantages are obvious. 

I do not consider myself qualified to evaluate the administrative 
merits of the “centralized’’ versus the “decentralized” plan of 
counseling. It would seem, however, that while the decentralized 
plan of counseling has much to recommend it in its informality and 
in the naturalness with which the student selects his advisers, it 
has in it the inherent weakness that the advisory service is of 
uneven quality. Colleges, particularly those which remain close 
to the English tradition, are inclined to lay great store by the fact 
that they turn out a certain “‘type” of student. Whether or not 
this is accomplished is, I think, debatable, but I have found allu- 
sions to this objective in many college catalogues. Doubtless this 
objective is also reached through the careful selection of faculty 
members whose philosophies are compatible with the general 
aims of the institution. It would be interesting to discover 
whether equal care is taken in the selection of faculty members 
who are equipped to help in the emotional maturation and per- 
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sonality growth of the student. Therefore, I would not argue for 
centralization (by centralization I mean those situations in which 
all the counseling is done by a specially trained staff) nor would I 
argue for decentralization (where the counseling is done by the regu- 
lar faculty). Either system can be made to work for the welfare of 
the student’s mental health if the counseling is controlled by some 
competent person who has the power, administratively and by the 
consent of his colleagues, to act. This would indicate the need of 
a system of communication and control whereby all persons doing 
any counseling would confer regularly in case conferences on stu- 
dent problems. This is a common practice in clinics and social 
agencies, and I am convinced that the college has equal responsi- 
bility to its clients, the students. 


III 


Thus far I have been concerned with the general question, Are we 
making full use of all the natural opportunities for personal coun- 
seling? The second general question is of no less importance, 
namely, are all the means and all the objectives of student counsel- 
ing in harmony? 

The United States has been credited with giving the world the 
assembly line system of manufacturing. Without delving into 
the ethical and philosophical aspects of this system, I think 
we might agree that the system has contributed to material 
progress by placing mechanical aids and luxuries within the reach 
of the many, thus making their lives easier, if not simpler. We 
cannot help but admire the efficiency of the system. Its efficiency 
rests on two basic factors: specialization of activity and harmony 
of operation. Now, in no sense do I imply that colleges should be 
patterned after modern factories, though some of them do approach 
factories as regards their administration. But I see no reason why 
harmony of operation cannot and should not be applied to the work 
of the social institution of learning as well as to that of produc- 
tion—at least harmony of operation in the work relating to the 
mental health of the student. It is the main purpose of a college 
to expose students to many kinds of information and experiences, 
either directly or vicariously. Confusion for the student cannot 
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help but be a by-product of the educational process. To an insecure 
person confusion is a hazard to mental health. Thus, the college 
should provide ways of helping students to understand the educa- 
tive process and to cope with it. Clearly this is not a simple 
task. If the college has coordinated its aims with its processes, it 
must concern itself with integration of the personalities of its 
students. Thus, personality integration and intellectual develop- 
ment are the twin goals of everyone connected with higher educa- 
tion. We must have colleges in which “Is it compatible with his 
personality?” takes precedence over “‘Can he pass the course?”’ and 
“Will it reflect honor on his Alma Mater?” 


IV 


Finally there is the question—do we provide an atmosphere in 
the college which is conducive to mental health? This is probably 
the most important question of all, for any attempt at individual 
counseling and therapy will be more than offset by the effects of an 
unhealthy environment. 

In what ways can the college environment be made to contribute 
to the mental health of students? Paramount in this connection 
are the attitudes, either expressed or implied, of the members of the 
institution’s faculty toward the development of individual person- 
alities. These are, of course, the reflection of a combination of the 
philosophies and the designs for living of those with whom the 
students come in contact. I do not think the importance of the 
effect of these intangibles on student personality can be over- 
stressed. For not only are students in colleges at an age when 
changes in personality are taking place, thereby rendering them 
more sensitive than usual, but the social institutions subsumed 
under the word “college” represent a source of information and 
security which is replacing that previously provided by the 
student’s home and associates. The effectiveness of a college, or 
any source of new experience, depends upon how satisfactory old 
sources have been, and are, as compared with the new ones. There 
are some students who will be little affected by college experiences; 
there are others for whom college will become a real 4/ma Mater. 
High in importance among the areas where students have experi- 
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ences which affect their personality development is, of course, the 
classroom. Included in these experiences are the content or sub- 
ject matter of the course gained from all the usual sources—text 
and collateral readings, lectures and class discussions, and the 
character and personality of the teacher. We have no idea, I am 
sure, how much a discussion, for instance, of Shakespeare’s Othe//o 
may contribute to the mental health of an individual student— 
possibly even more in some instances than a whole course in mental 
hygiene itself. It behooves us, then, to use all these opportunities 
as much as possible. I do not mean to imply that all college sub- 
ject material must become the handmaiden of mental hygiene; 
rather I am suggesting that we become more aware of student re- 
actions so that an occasional illustration may be given with the 
purpose of contributing not only to cultural appreciation, but also 
to sound psychological comprehension. 

It is far beyond the scope and purpose of this paper to illustrate, 
for example, how economics, physics, history, etc. can aid mental 
hygiene.! My purpose is but to state the matter for consideration. 
What I have said about classroom experiences certainly also applies 
to extra-curricular activities as well. Important for our considera- 
tion here is not only the character and content of personal counsel- 
ing services and the mental hygiene content of classroom work, but 
also the ways in which the administrative policies of the college 
itself affect student mental health. I have in mind, for example, 
the effects of such restrictive regulations as early curfew, inflexible 
prohibitions against smoking, arbitrary censorship of collegestudent 
publications—indeed, any over-extenuation of the observance of 
the letter, rather than the spirit of the institution’s regulations. 
And there are examples from the other side—the lax supervision of 
fraternity house parties, the deliberate ignoring of conditions which 
may contribute to homosexuality, the misjudging of the degree of 
maturity of judgment and taste apparent in student shows and 
other imitations of sophistication. College life, if it is to contribute 
to wholesome individual development, should approximate in as 
many ways as possible the character and conditions of normal and 


‘The Hazen Foundation of New Haven, Connecticut has for some years en- 
deavored to point out ways in which religious and moral values may be emphasized 
in history, literature, and social science as well as philosophy courses. 
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modern community life. If we want to influence the future be- 
havior of students toward a particular end, then this should be 
done individually. The conditions of contemporary college life 
cannot and should not be artificially rigged for this or any other 
ulterior purpose. 

There is one more requirement of an atmosphere conducive to the 
mental health of students, namely, that college teachers be con- 
versant with the modern concepts of mental hygiene and have 
reasonable competence to help students with personal problems. 
Whether or not a college teacher has this competence may in large 
part be determined by his ability to cope with his own personal 
problems. 

Apropos of the value of an atmosphere of mental health, the 
recent comment of one of our leading psychiatrists in reference to 
marriage is pertinent: 


I am not so much concerned with how many courses in Marriage 
and the Family the members of the younger generation take, with 
the number of books on child-rearing and family adjustment they 
read, or the lists of rules which they post in their minds or on the 
walls of their homes, so long as they have good personal mental 
health; for if two people are emotionally adjusted, they have an 
adequate foundation. They will make some mistakes and get 
into arguments, and they will probably commit some glaring errors 
in the raising of their kids, but in spite of all that, they will provide 
the one most important ingredient in constructive family life—the 
atmosphere of mental health. 


Many educators are well aware of the value of an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the mental health of students, but there is lack of the 
“know-how,” or the courage to do something constructive about 
it. With the increasing number of emotionally maladjusted young 
people and the increasing number of older people in our mental 
hospitals, it would seem clear that the concern of our colleges with 
mental health is long overdue. 


STUDENT ADVISERS 


Professor of Psychology 


An introvert, aren’t you? 

No, of course you don’t know; but it’s clear enough 
From your choice of subjects: 

Music Appreciation, Renaissance Painting, 
The Philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

Instead of wasting your time 

With crack-pots mooning on silly 

Or dangerous subjects, 

It might be well for you to look into 

Your own personality with its possible 
And highly probable inhibitions, 
Fixations, frustrations, superstitions. . . 


Professor of the Classics 


My dear girl, my very dear girl, 

If you really want literature, 

Why don’t you choose accordingly? 

The Romantic Poets, the Novel after 1800— 
I don’t know whether to laugh or weep 
When I see our young people 

Puddling about in such stuff. 

I wonder whether the learned gentlemen 
Who conduct these so-called courses 
Could name me a single book 

Worthy of serious attention 

Written since the fall of the Empire. 


Professor of Education 


So you want to teach, do you? 
Well, teaching is like a mold; 
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You can pour into it anything 

You happen to have, and shape it. 
Without the mold, there’s nothing to keep 
Your stuff from running off 

Onto the floor and into the corners. 

Now don’t let the specialists burden you 
With a lot of useless stuff. 

Get your mold; major in Education. 
Once you know how to teach 

You can teach anything under the sun. 


Professor of Modern Languages 


Interested in art, you say? 

What art? And why art? 

Will art give you a decent living? 
And suppose you change your mind 
Later, and go into business, 

And your firm sends you 

To Europe or South America, 


Will you answer “art,” “‘art,” 
When people talk French or Spanish to you? 
—ALBERT EpMuND TROMBLY 
University of Missouri 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY IN WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION’ 


By LOUIS T. BENEZET 
Allegheny College 


About 2500 years ago the ancestor of our universities was born 
into the Western World. It carried little resemblance to our modern 
Harvard or Ohio State. There were, of course, no football teams, 
The university consisted of a group of inquisitive young idlers of 
the leisure class, meeting in some Athenian grove to hear the 
words of a leading philosopher of the times. Application for ad- 
mission was fairly casual. It might consist of an affirmative an- 
swer to the question, “If you aren’t doing anything this afternoon, 
why don’t we stroll down and hear what old Epicurus has on his 
mind today?’ The curriculum consisted of whatever it was that 
Epicurus or Socrates or Plato considered to be important on that 
particular afternoon. It might be politics, ethics, sports and phys- 
ical education, or a critique of the latest styles in dramatic verse. 
There were no degrees given; and there was no coeducation. 
Athens was a man’s town, and Greece was a man’s world. Thus in 
those ancient days was established the pattern of higher educa- 
tion—a pattern that in many ways and in many places we have 
not fundamentally changed to this day. 

Education during the first ten centuries in Europe was a shadowy 
affair, like most of the civilization. Within their cloisters, monas- 
tic orders kept the spirit of learning darkly alive. In 1088 the 
first European university opened at Bologna, Italy, It started asa 
law school. Instruction in letters, philosophy, medicine, and sur- 
gery followed in the thirteenth century; mathematics in the four- 
teenth century; natural science, pharmacy, and physics in the 
sixteenth century; economics and commerce in 1800; civil engi- 


1 Address presented at Sag Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
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neering in 1877; and a flood of modern technical pursuits, through- 
out the early nineteen hundreds. Throughout all those years the 
function of the university, whether at Bologna or elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, was aimed at a narrow band of professionally minded young 
men from families which could afford the time and money for learn- 
ing the few intellectual arts and crafts of the day. The priesthood 
and the teaching profession, which were often synonomous in 
those days, dominated the ancient university scene. And all the 
students were men. 

Higher education in upstart America after the Revolution had 
the great good luck to fall under the influence of men like Thomas 
Jefferson. The Constitution had been written and shortly after it 
the Bill of Rights, undergirding the spirit of equal opportunity. 
Sooner or later someone was bound to wake up and discover that 
this might possibly apply to education. A little later than sooner 
someone was bound to suggest that perhaps equality of opportu- 
nity might—and here I am sure the speaker made an apologetic 
cough—that is, it might just possibly apply to women too. The 
speaker possibly did not work up his courage until he had been 
prodded in the ribs by the determined umbrellas of female pio- 
neers like Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, and Mary Lyon. 
In 1837 the experiment of a college for women was launched at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, to become Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary. Almost at the same time Georgia Female College, later 
Wesleyan College, was chartered at Macon, Georgia. With all 
credit to these ventures it must be noticed that actually the first 
college for women was coeducational; for in 1833 on the frontier 
plain near Cleveland the staid eyebrows of America were raised by 
the establishment of Oberlin College—a college that dared an- 
nounce in its catalogue two years later, “Young ladies attend reci- 
tations with young gentlemen in all the departments.” 

The dam had been broken; girls began going to college, first in a 
trickle, later in veritable torrents. The church groups soon saw 
the benefits of Christian higher education for their young women as 
well as their young men. 
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II 


For the past seventy-five years this battle at least has been won. 
Girls now go to college. They go to all kinds of colleges, small, 
large, general, technical, two-year, four-year, undergraduate, grad- 
uate. America generally agrees that this is a good idea. There 
are of course still some who think it is not. America still is not 
sure why it is a good idea, or what women’s education is really for. 
Because America does not know these things it has hedged the 
problem in a remarkable variety of ways and it has invented a 
remarkable mythology in an attempt to make the muddle seem 
clear. In a few isolated centers sense and clarity in the program 
have been worked out. In most of the areas of the United States, 
the muddle, and the mythology to cover the muddle, persist. It 
is high time we unmuddled ourselves on this question of women’s 
education. 


The trouble began when well-meaning men and women of the 
nineteenth century sought to prove woman’s right to education in 
college by showing that girls could learn anything that boys could 
learn at the higher level. Statistics were widely quoted on the 
number of women doctors, women lawyers, women physicists, and 
women everything else. This spirit is somewhat reminiscent of 
psychology’s famous der K/uge Hans, the wonder horse in Germany 
who could do sums and stamp out the multiplication table with his 
hoof. Unfortunately there are still elements in women’s education 
to whom this argument chiefly appeals. More is made of one 
practising woman lawyer than 150 efficient and active home- 
makers. Portia may be facing life on the radio but it is harder for 
her to do this in some women’s colleges. 


Charles William Eliot in the 1860’s had the tune if not the words 
when he said that a woman’s mind is different from man’s and 
should be differently educated. Indeed, psychological measure- 
ment since Dr. Eliot’s day has demonstrated woman’s mind to be 
capable of any kind of mental challenge. Still, by the time girls ar- 
rive at an age for college certain differences have shown themselves 
and whether this be by a maturational process or by the effects of 
our culture is not too important. The girl of college age tends to 
be better capable of humanistic learning than boys, better in some 
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types of computation and detail work, more sensitive to esthetics, 
and somewhat less able to generalize in abstract terms, particu- 
larly terms involving quantitative symbols. Furthermore, there 
are emotional differences which apparently lie deep within the en- 
docrines and which decidedly affect mental behavior. These dif- 
ferences in their totality are not enough to keep a given girl from 
succeeding, if she really chooses, in any type of learning normally 
assigned to the males, be it nuclear physics or animal husbandry. 
The fact remains, however, that the great bulk of our women’s edu- 
cation has chosen to ignore the fact that differences exist at all. 
Much more than this, women’s colleges have in great part ruth- 
lessly ignored the one thing which above all can give point and 
drive to learning. This is the point of motivation in terms of the 
most probable future career. 

Any women’s college, even the most horn-rimmed intellectual 
temple, can quote you statistics that between 75 and 85 per cent of 
its graduates will marry and have children. During the rest of 
their lives they will probably live where their husbands’ jobs cause 
them to live. Their society will be bound around by the society 
into which their husbands’ fortunes lead them. All may not call 
themselves housewives in the strict sense; but all will be home- 
makers in the sense that any family unit calls for some kind of 
home. The wife and mother is the focus of that home. In or 
away from the home she may carry on all sorts of careers, make 
$50,000 a year, farm her children out to boarding schools, pick out 
her husband’s ties, or tell him what to do in his job. But the duty 
of creating and maintaining within that family unit a home—that 
most important unit of ours or any society—this duty is the duty 
of the woman, be she illiterate or be she a Ph.D. If she runs her 
home well she is the rock of civilization, welfare, and progress. If 
she runs it badly she will contribute to society about as much sta- 
bility as would her weight in Jello. 

Joshua Loth Liebman has said, “‘No reconstructed society can 
be built on un-reconstructed individuals.”” The reconstruction of 
individuals begins in the home unit. The reconstructor is the wo- 
man. To fit her for that task should be the mission of women’s 
education. It should be done at every school level, but the chance 
to do it the best and with the most telling effect comes during the 
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years when woman goes to college. If the chance is missed then, 
it may never be done at all. 


III 


I suppose there will not be too much disagreement that the build- 
ing of the home unit is the great task of womanhood and therefore 
the task of women’s education. Most women seem to savor the 
old cliché, “The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.”” Why 
then have our women’s colleges failed to grasp what this means? 
As we examine the courses of study in almost any one of our so- 
called best women’s colleges we find scant recognition of the idea. 
Instead, we read a curriculum which is a carbon copy of its counter- 
part in men’s colleges. Women’s colleges in effect are attempting 
to train women for their unique réle by using a program devoted to 
preparing for a few select male professions or for what was called, 
in colonial times, “The education of a gentleman.”” We thus 
send four out of five girl graduates out to a life which for the 
next twenty-five years will be chiefly concerned with bearing and 
rearing children, creating and maintaining a home, integrating 
socially with the neighborhood, organizing club life and group 
welfare, and bringing up a husband. For this we equip them 
with tools magnificently unsuited to the task. We clothe them 
in academic garb taken straight from the men’s ready-to-wear 
department and we do not even bother to call in the tailor to 
make alterations. 

Worst of all, we defend our actions with a strange and wonderful 
mythology about the content and meaning of higher education. 
We tell the girls it doesn’t matter what they major in because they 
are there, in the words of about 500 American college catalogues, 
“To earn a life, not a living.”’ We tell them it doesn’t matter 
what they study so long as they stretch their brains and become 
bigger people. This begs the unproved question that traditional 
studies actually do stretch brains. There is no reason why they 
can’t learn to swim by correspondence, we tell them, if they just 
study their lessons and practice on the living room table. We tell 
them that “‘a broad liberal education”’ is the best preparation for 
any of the problems they may face as homemakers and mothers and 
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wives, that a major in French is every bit as practical for what they 
are going to do as if they majored in—here with a look of disdain— 
child study or home design. We tell them that, after all, citizen- 
ship is the main thing whether they be women or men, and that 
these broad liberal studies in Renaissance poets, inorganic chem- 
istry, and rural sociology form the high road to responsible citizen- 
ship. We somehow forget to remind ourselves that the effective 
citizen begins in an integrated personality who knows his job in 
life and how to do it. 

A few illustrations from current catalogues, those classic treas- 
ures of educational mythology, are here read into the record. 
College A, for instance, an exceptionally well-regarded Southern 
institution, lists among its objectives, ‘““To arouse realization of the 
individual’s place in society’’; ““To imbue students with a sense of 
purpose in their development’’; and, “To provide a way of life 
fruitful for the realization of these objectives.” In courses it fol- 
lows the plan of group requirements in the first two years. Among 
these groups can be found just one course which relates to the stu- 
dent herself and her life, a course in health education which is to be 
elected if the student does not choose instead to study botany, 
chemistry, physics, zoology, etc. Majors which may be selected 
include art, biology, economics, English, French, Latin, mathemat- 
ics, music, physics, sociology, Spanish. The physics major would 
do credit toa junior M.I.T. There is one semester course available 
in child psychology. There is no home design, textiles, or nutri- 
tion. A limited amount of practical and applied art may be taken, 
along with a course in art theory or history. 

College B, one of the very top women’s colleges in the United 
States, states that its curriculum has been planned to teach certain 
skills of general use, to secure a broad foundation of liberal study, 
and to develop competence in one field of knowledge. It is honest 
in not even claiming to connect study with some conceivable female 
purpose. Among its twenty-one listed courses in psychology, just 
one, a three-hour semester course, relates to the study of child- 
hood. The others are physiological psychology, experimental psy- 
cology, statistical psychology, tests and measurements, and so 
forth. In the large economics department there is one semester 
three-hour course that dares to say that family budget studies will 
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be included within the broad study of the economics of consump- 
tion. 

College C, a renowned academic institution connected with a 
great university, commits its program of studies to teaching good 
English, command of at least one foreign language, and indeed, 
personal health, taught through a semester freshman course in hy- 
giene plus required physical education. Beyond this it allows the 
student to roam through the massive curriculum pretty much at 
will. In that search we find again a welter of academic studies 
ranging from geology to oriental civilizations. There are thirty- 
two separate courses in Greek and Latin. There is not one course 
in the whole curriculum remotely related to women’s activities ex- 


cept the hygiene course and, once more, the inevitable semester 
course in child psychology. 


IV 


I have described some offerings from among the most famous 
women’s colleges in our country. These are the colleges which 
still set the glittering standard, in whose reflected light all others 
strive to improve themselves. Colleges such as these moreover 
are accustomed to criticism of this kind. They dismiss such criti- 
cism as either trivial and anti-intellectual or as a failure to under- 
stand the great things they are doing for American womanhood. 
They are producing free and independent minds for a free society. 
I have known a few graduates of these colleges. I have known a 
few who said they wished they hadn’t been turned out quite so all- 
fired free. They wished they had had a few things to tie to when 
they were through. 

The figures on our American college women graduates are not 
those to give us great assurance as to the unqualified success of the 
process. The American women’s college graduate has a somewhat 
better record of active citizenship participation than the non-col- 
lege woman: somewhat but not much better. There have been, 
to be sure, almost countless brilliant career women out of 
our women’s colleges. There has also been a high proportion 
of broken homes and nervous crack-ups. The average graduate 
of a women’s college has considerably less than two children in 
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her lifetime. She is content to let the Kentucky mountaineer’s 
wife bring up the average with her thirteen. The eugenics lecture 
in her freshman biology course somehow did not alter her judg- 
ment on this point. 

Seen at close range the women’s college graduate typically shows 
herself in her early years as an attractive, rather uncertain young 
lady with a tense mouth and bright eye. She has a fair job but she 
is looking over her shoulder wondering how long it is supposed to 
last before the right man comes along. After he comes along she is a 
good wife to him. She is good at the cost of a fairly steady struggle 
within herself to submerge her individuality at the proper times 
and places and yet somehow to preserve it as she stands over the 
washing machine or in line at the super-market. Her teachers told 
her she was meant for better things than this, she guiltily reminds 
herself. Children come and for a while she is completely absorbed. 
Then she begins to feel hopelessly tied down. She never reads 
anything any more. She envies the conversation of her husband 
and his friends, even though she knows they don’t know much of 
what they are talking about and she could set them right if she only 
had the time to read. The children grow; they have illnesses and 
need to have their teeth straightened; her husband faces a change 
in jobs and there are problems at home. Along about this time 
she starts giving up. She still takes the 4/tantic Monthly, and last 
fall she gave a pretty good paper at the Literary Club. But it has 
become easier not to struggle to recapture that shining individual- 
ity she learned fifteen years ago back in college. What was it her 
political science professor said? Something about—oh, never 
mind. She is probably voting as intelligently as the next person 
anyway, and besides politics is a dirty game, especially in their 
home town. She may belong to the League of Women Voters, and 
she finds there some refreshment of the ideas she once learned. But 
the extent of her work for the League varies inversely with the rise 
in her husband’s income; and by the time he begins to be generally 
considered “‘successful”’ she knows it isn’t fashionable for her to 
have too many political ideas. 
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A few women’s colleges, a very few, have decided to try to edu- 
cate women as women. They have noted and studied the things 
that women do in American society, and they have tried to build at 
least a base of courses pointed toward these activities. In doing so 
they have made the important discovery that almost any subject 
can be taught liberally if it is tackled by a teacher with imagina- 
tion, culture, and understanding. These colleges have discovered 
what the majority of their sister institutions still primly deny: that 
is, that legitimate higher subject matter is not limited to the ancient 
professions, and that such subjects as consumer buying; home de- 
sign; nutrition; textiles and clothing; music, art, and literature for 
the home; crafts and applied art; child study; family relations; 
and social group work can all be taught as vital and liberating 
higher learning. How long shall it be until we admit that we are 
realizing relatively meagre returns and temporary gains in women’s 
colleges? How long shall it be until we agree this will continue so 
long as we deny women students the kind of learning that makes 
sense in their world? 

We would have then a college education for women that meets 
them squarely where they are and points toward where they will be. 
The older subjects need not die. There will always be girls who 
yearn toward the life of abstract learning and the ancient arts and 
trades, and there will always be teachers and subjects for them 
toward this end. There will and must always be in our col- 
leges humanities, sciences and social studies to help men and 
women alike carry on the rich heritage of our culture. None 
of these will suffer if within the core of general education and 
in the majors we play fair with students and get them ready for 
life today. 

Alfred North Whitehead thirty years ago predicted that the 
greatest danger in modern education would come from the insist- 
ence of the teaching profession to deal with dead facts and inert 
ideas. In the same essay he spoke of teaching as a religion and as 
aduty. We fail of that duty when we try to cover up our bond- 
age to the teachings of the past with the mythology that such 
teachings, because they are old, must be immortal. We have our 
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chance to succeed in that duty when we take those past teachings, 
fit them into the framework of the present, and invite our students 
to join us in our search toward a better future. 
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TEACHING OF SCIENCE AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL’ 


By FERNANDUS PAYNE 


Indiana University 


Teaching problems in one form or another are as old as man him- 
self. The problems vary, however, from time to time with ad- 
vances in knowledge and ever-changing conditions and, because of 
the variables, will never be solved. Like the rainbow, they recede 
as we approach solutions. Hence continuous study is necessary. 
I write as an individual with a background of varied experiences, 
including that of student, teacher, and administrator, each of which 
has had greater or lesser influence on my thinking. I have reached 
certain tentative conclusions but am willing to modify those con- 
clusions in the light of convincing evidence. I am not willing, how- 
ever, to accept unchallenged every new educational movement 
that presumes to cure all our ills. The fact that there is so much 
discussion today of teaching of science at the college level implies 
criticism of present procedures. On the other hand, the implica- 
tion may be simply that a good teacher is never satisfied with what 
he does and is always looking for ways and means of doing a better 
job. If we are critical, what are the criticisms? Are they just, 
supported by verifiable evidence, or are they merely rumors and 
opinions, which gather momentum as they pass from lip to ear? 
What are the suggested remedies? Will they lead to improvement 
or merely change? 

Before discussing some of the criticisms let us look at the whole 
problem. Too often the critic looks at only one small segment, such 
as the lecture method, research, or need for a course in education, 
forgetting the broad ramifications and implications. There are 


1A paper presented at a panel discussion at the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in December, 1949, in New York 
City, and published in Science, June 2, 1950, Vol. 111, No. 2892. Reprinted 
through the courtesy of Science and Professor Payne. 
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about eighteen hundred colleges of one kind or another in the 
United States. These institutions may be somewhat alike or they 
may be very different, but all of them attempt to educate the 
youth of the land. Their philosophies, their objectives, and their 
ways may differ, and they are not too well defined. Equipment in 
the form of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, teaching staffs, and 
administrative officers differs widely. Attending these colleges 
are thousands of students who differ in many ways. Some of them 
come to college to study and learn; others to attain a certain 
social status. Still others come with no well-defined purpose. 
Among those with abilities and with serious purposes, some seek a 
general education because they think such a background is good for 
whatever they may do later. Others spend two or three or four 
years in preprofessional study, usually following curricula outlined 
somewhat rigidly or specified as entrance requirements by their 
respective professional schools. I mention these different groups 
because teaching is more difficult when students of diversified 
abilities and interests are placed in the same class. Ten years ago 
many colleges were approaching the upper limits of their capacities 
to care for students. Now, with student numbers about doubled, 
colleges are seriously handicapped for lack of space, proper housing, 
equipment, and books. Faculties are not only too small—so that 
classes are too large and teaching loads too great—but the quality 
has been diluted because there is a scarcity of good, well-trained 
candidates. 

One of the difficulties with all our educational plans is that they 
cannot be measured with any high degree of accuracy, The end 
result is the final test, and the desired result is not the sum total 
of accumulated information the student acquires but men and 
women of integrity, capable of continued growth, of meeting and 
solving problems, and of adjusting to changing conditions, success- 
ful in their professions and trades, men and women who work for 
the welfare of their families, their fellowmen, their nation, and the 
world at large. This end has been reached by devious paths by 
different men and women, even some with no formal education, 
and the presumption is that many different kinds of educational 
programs may still lead students to the same desirable ends. 
Perhaps the ideals toward which we work, the environment in 
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which we work, and the zeal with which we work are more import- 
ant than courses, credits, and methods. 

Many of us seem to lose our sense of balance, fail to consider 
facts, and in our discussions of teaching act as though we expected 
perfection in all teachers—as though college teachers should be 
required to correct all the ills of students accumulated through 
eighteen years, more or less, of life with parents, secondary school 
teachers, and other associates of varied shades and hues. Good 
doctors and good lawyers develop only after years of experience 
and further study beyond the professional schools. Not all who 
graduate become good. Only a few become great. The same 
principle holds for businessmen, bankers, and bakers—and college 
presidents. Why should we expect more of college teachers? 
They are human and, like others, make mistakes. Their jobs are 
no less difficult and may even be harder than other jobs. The 
undertaker may cover up a doctor’s mistakes with six feet of earth. 
The lawyer may befuddle you with words, but the critics look at the 
teacher’s mistakes through magnifying glasses and raise their voices 
for radical reforms without seeing the problem entire, and without 
knowing what to do and how to do it. 

Scientific knowledge has expanded so rapidly and so widely 
that no one person can know the whole of any of the few larger 
fields such as physics, chemistry, or zoology. The result of this 
expansion has been the subdivision of each of these larger fields 
into lesser fields. In my own day I have seen the American Society 
of Zoologists give birth to a genetics society, a human genetics 
society, an evolution society, an ecological society, and others. 
The entomologists have been isolated so long they have even for- 
gotten they are zoologists. The result is that scientists, including 
teachers of science, must concentrate their interests and their 
energies in limited subdivisions. This movement is taking place 
at the same time that the sciences, in many respects, are moving 
closer together. Hence the need for teachers to know interrelated 
fields is greater than ever before, but the difficulty of meeting 
this need is also greater than ever before. I offer no solution, but 
recognition of the problem and the difficulties involved is essential. 
The difficulties that confront teachers of science also confront 
students of science. 
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Good teaching cannot be isolated from all the other activities of 
the college. It is a resultant of many factors, of which the teacher 
is only one. If the college administration fails to provide a good 
library, good equipment, good working conditions, time for good 
teaching, if scholarship is not respected, if extra-curricular activi- 
ties, social affairs, and athletics are overemphasized, if students 
assume no responsibilities, good teaching becomes the more difficult. 

Most of the criticisms we hear today center around beginning 
teachers. Here again, there is much confusion and, in the absence 
of facts, erroneous assumptions and conclusions are frequent. 
First of all, we do not know how much poor teaching takes place 
and there is no way of getting the information. For effect, exag- 
gerations are the rule. We are apt to lump all poor teaching to- 
gether and think of young teachers as responsible, when in fact 
older teachers may also be to blame. Let us not forget, too, that 
some of our best teachers are young. 


Our critics talk much of educating teachers so they can adjust 


their teaching to the social needs of our time. But who knows 
what our social needs are? Even if you do, they may be different 
tomorrow. You may go along with the administration in thinking, 
or acting as though you thought, that security from the cradle to 
the grave is our number one social need. With security you may 
be willing to sit in your easy chair and let politicians tell you what 
our social needs are and legislate accordingly. On the other hand, 
I may prefer opportunity to security, hard work instead of an easy 
chair, and I may wish to play a part in planning and shaping social 
trends. And how does one teach zoology or any science to meet 
these needs? Personally, I do not want students, including pros- 
pective teachers, to be trained either in college or graduate school 
to think in grooves. Instead I prefer to educate students to think 
for themselves, to be capable of meeting and wrestling with their 
social problems, capable of adjusting and readjusting. Social 
conditions today are far different from those of fifty years ago or 
even ten years ago. What will they be ten years from now? Will 
they be dictated from Moscow? We seem to forget that students 
live in our social world and that they are continuously bombarded 
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through the media of newspapers, radio, and public addresses, 
with comments and discussions of social conditions. 

If we study criticisms of college teaching over a period of years 
they seem to come in waves. Not long ago the emphasis was on 
methods and techniques. We condemned the lecture system and 
experimented with the project plan, the contract plan, the honors 
plan, the preceptorial and tutorial plans, and the plan of individual- 
ized instruction. We sectioned on the basis of ability, taught 
classes both large and small, and examined by various methods and 
devices. As a result of these studies, many of us have concluded 
that a good teacher may get good results by any method and that 
he should choose the method he can use to best advantage. Meth- 
ods then recede somewhat into the background; they are important 
from a particular teacher’s point of view, but none is of universal 
application. Because of the increased student numbers and the 
scarcity of teachers, however, we may be compelled to devise new 
methods and techniques. 

The one outstanding criticism of college teaching concerns teacher 
education. Before we can discuss teacher education intelligently, 
we need to know where responsibilities lie, particularly since most 
critics place the responsibilities upon the graduate schools, appar- 
ently forgetting that students have lived twenty or thirty years 
before entering graduate school, and that these earlier years include 
education in the home, school, college, and in the world at large. 
Are not these early years the time and these institutions the places 
to acquire a broad general education, to develop character, habits 
of study, scholarly interests, the ability to read with understanding, 
and to speak and write with clarity? The graduate school is a 
school for specialization and although it has an important part to 
play in the education of teachers it should not be expected to make 
good all the educational deficiencies accumulated in former years. 

Before discussing particular ways and means of completing the 
education of college teachers in graduate schools, it may be well to 
look at present and past methods. You may think that nearly all 
teachers hold Ph.D. degrees, but such is far from the truth. In 
1928 the North Central Association reported that of 8743 college 
teachers, only 33.9 per cent held Ph.D. degrees. A similar study 
made in 1945 of 305 member institutions revealed that in 10 per 
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cent of the institutions only 10 per cent of all teachers held Ph.D. 
degrees, while in 70 per cent of the institutions only 43 per cent of all 
teachers held such degrees. The median for the entire group was 
less than 35 per cent. Such facts must be kept in mind when we 
discuss the education of teachers, for it is evident that all poor 
teaching cannot be traced to Ph.D. programs. 

What are the graduate schools now doing and what, if any, 
changes should be made? In answering these questions I am 
thinking of graduate education at its best, recognizing, however, 
that some poor graduate teaching is done and that many students 
now in graduate schools will never be more than mediocre teachers 
and researchers. 

In the past we talked about more rigid selection of students 
but did little, except in a few universities. Now, with graduate 
schools crowded beyond their capacities, selection is more generally 
practiced. Dean Russell pointed out years ago, however, that 
selections were on the basis of a student’s ability to earn good col- 
lege grades and not on the basis of his abilities to practice a pro- 
fession. Although there are good students—how many we do not 
know—who would be misfits in the teaching profession, most of us 
believe the correlation between high scholastic ability and good 
teaching is greater than the correlation between low scholastic 
ability and good teaching. In some places there lurks the thought 
that scholars should teach only scholars and, as Linn has expressed 
it, teachers of the lower 80 per cent of college students who are 
not potential scholars should be taught by teachers who are not 
scholars but merely intelligent and humane. 

From whatever angle we look at it, the admissions problem is 
complicated. Possibly, in time, tests may be devised that will 
enable us to separate more accurately the sheep from the goats, 
but until then we shall select as wisely as we can, knowing that 
misfits cannot be excluded and hoping that college administrators 
will use greater care and better judgment in selecting their teachers; 
hoping also that graduate school teachers will more accurately 
tell the truth in their letters of recommendation. 

Even as now selected, graduate students are a heterogeneous lot. 
A high percentage of them become teachers in high schools, colleges, 
and universities, and work toward fulfilling requirements for either 
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the M.A. or Ph.D. degree. A smaller number wish to qualify for 
research positions only. Others come for an additional year or 
more, for various reasons, and are not candidates for degrees, but 
prefer to pick and choose at will. 

The M.A. degree, as administered in nearly all universities at 
present, cannot be thought of as preparation for college teaching, 
even though many so trained are employed as college teachers. 
The degree may be nothing more than an additional year of college 
work, or college work plus courses in education. If we dismiss the 
M.A. degree from consideration the main question is whether the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree prepare students for college 
teaching. It is this degree that has been and still is the focus of 
attack. Many unkind things have been said about it and about 
teachers educated by this route. 


III 


Just what would the critics have the graduate schools do? If 
we go back fifteen or twenty years, we find that the Association of 
American Colleges asked for a course on the American college and 
another on methods and practice teaching, while the North Central 
Association asked that graduate schools acquaint prospective 
teachers with the literature on student personnel, college curricula, 
college instruction, and college organization and administration, 
Judd recommended that we train all prospective college teachers 
“in the methods and results of inquiry in the subjects which they 
are to teach, in the methods of critical evaluation of the results of 
teaching.” He also wanted us to understand the American edu- 
cational system. In addition to the recommendations of the North 
Central Association, Haggerty added that all teachers should be 
trained in the techniques of educational research. Suzzallo 
specified a minimum of three courses, one on the American school 
system, a second on the psychology of learning, and a third on 
practice teaching. Suzzallo also recommended that we send pros- 
pective teachers to schools of education, leaving scholars in the 
graduate schools, In response to the request of the Association 
of American Colleges, the Association of American Universities 
sanctioned a course on the problems of the college and another on 
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methods and teaching under supervision, both to be given by sub- 
ject-matter departments, and both to be optional. 

College teachers themselves, through the American Association 
of University Professors, recommended: 

(a) That the academic departments consider what they might 
do to give their graduate students necessary training and super- 
vision in the teaching of their respective subjects. 

(b) That they sanction an optional seminar on problems of 
American education with special reference to the college, to be 
given by the school of education or by this school in cooperation 
with the academic departments. 

From the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion I quote: 


1. The most conspicuous weakness of the current graduate 
programs is the failure to provide potential faculty members with 
the basic skills and the art necessary to impart knowledge to others. 

2. The failure of individuals to learn how to teach is largely the 
failure of the present graduate school system, Inflexible require- 
ments for the degree, the formality and dispersion of the established 


curriculum, the absence of programs designed to develop skill in 

resenting subject matter, and the lack of appropriate guidance 
ees been largely responsible for the fact that advanced degrees 
frequently do not indicate an ability to teach. 

3. This Commission holds that the academic offerings of the 
graduate schools should be suited to the needs of students who are 
preparing for careers in higher education. 

4. He [the student] should be given the opportunity to become 
especially proficient in some area of human knowledge, but not to 
the extent of overspecialization. The degree of specialization 
should vary somewhat with the teaching field, but in general it 
should follow the professional rather than the academic pattern. 
{Note the word ] 

5. Drastic changes of policy may be necessary in many gradu- 
ate schools if they are to plan teacher preparation studies which 
will be professionally realistic. 

6. The successful completion of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram should be indicated by some suitable designation. [Here is 
an entering wedge to teacher certification. ] 

7. This Commission recommends that the graduate schools 
take advantage of the opportunity and the obligation to make a 
distinguished contribution | providing internship training 
for those who plan to enter these different fields. 
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8. The faculty member who is to grow professionally and pre- 
serve his vitality of outlook must be equipped to grow independ- 
ently. [We differ here only as to methods of equipping teachers so 
they may grow independently. ] 

9. This Commission proposes the extension of formalized pro- 
grams aimed at teaching the methods of investigation. [Note the 
expression formalized programs. Several years ago I read a book 
of more than 600 pages on how to do research in education. The 
one thing I learned from that profound discussion was that if I 
wanted to do research I must first select a problem. ] 


For the past fifteen years the chairman of the President’s 
Commission has been expounding reforms similar to those expressed 
in the Commission’s report. Recently a conference on the prepara- 
tion of college teachers was held in Chicago. It was sponsored by 
the American Council on Education and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. I quote only from the remarks made by Commissioner 


McGrath: 


1. Graduate faculties are attempting to perform two dissimilar 


functions without apparently recognizing their difference. [I 
didn’t know we were so rane | 


2. The primary responsibility of the graduate school is to pro- 
duce creative minds. It should educate scholars and research 
workers, not college teachers. The training of teachers should be 
the responsibility of a professional division of the university. [In 
other words, the school of education. ] 


What do teachers of science think about the education of college 
teachers? I speak for myself only. I do think it important, how- 
ever, that other science teachers speak before it is too late. Who 
knows more about how teachers should be educated than teachers 
themselves, even though Capen has called us laymen with respect 
to educational questions? If my information is correct, there is 
not more than one person on the President’s Commission who is 
now active in the teaching profession. Some have been teachers, 
but when a teacher becomes an administrator he seems to undergo 
a complete metamorphosis. 
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IV 


Can teachers of science defend the Ph.D. program as the best 
way to educate college teachers of science? The answer to these 
questions will depend somewhat upon what we think good teaching 
is. Committee U of the American Association of University 
Professors has defined good teaching as that which stimulates the 
student to learn as a result of his own efforts. A similar concept 
of teaching was expressed by Meiklejohn when he said that teaching 
is not the giving of information, but the stimulating and directing 
of the mind by other minds that are going in the same direction. 
President Lowell has said that good teaching should be self-educa- 
tion under guidance. With these concepts I agree and what fol- 
lows will be colored by them. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. degree, as judged by catalogue 
descriptions, are much alike the country over and consist of four 
major items. 

1. Broader and deeper knowledge of a field of specialization. 

2. More limited knowledge of fields or a field related to the 
major field of specialization. 

3. The thesis. 

4. The final comprehensive examination. 

All these requirements are variables, depending upon the teachers 
and administrators who supervise and enforce them and upon the 
students, who are also variables. The program is not rigid and 
inflexible, as some would have you believe, but is built around the 
needs of the student by a committee working with the student. 
Within the broad general framework of the requirements as stated, 
the commitee has much latitude and may even cut across depart- 
mental lines. A broad knowledge of the field of specialization 
may be stressed more by some than by others. The same state- 
ment may be applied to related fields. Perhaps the thesis is the 
most variable of all. You must be familiar with the diatribes 
written on the subject. In some instances, so it is said, it may 
begin with the trivial and end with the obvious, while in others an 
essay may be substituted. At best it may be an exciting journey 
of exploration into the unknown. The final comprehensive exam- 
ination may be superficial or exacting. 

In defending these requirements I do so on the assumption that 
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they are enforced with fairness, justice, and flexibility, but at the 

same time with high scholastic standards, keeping in mind the 
development of the individual student to the point where he has 
the foundation for continued growth and where he can do either 
teaching or research or both with some degree of efficiency. No 
one, to the best of my knowledge, has proclaimed that students 
who complete requirements for the Ph.D. degree are more than 
beginners at either teaching or research. 

I also assume that college graduates applying for entrance will 
be carefully screened with respect to scholastic abilities and previous 
education, and in so far as possible with respect to their interests 
and abilities in teaching. No one can take any and all comers and 
make good teachers of them. 

Perhaps most or all of us would agree that a broad knowledge 
of the field of specialization and related fields is desirable, even 
though we would not say it is necessary. One difficulty, however, 
lies in the fact that knowledge has expanded to the point where only 
a few people are able to carry out the full intent of these require- 
ments. 

In discussing the thesis requirement, I assume that the student, 
after consultation with teachers, selects a problem, an unknown, 
which he wishes to study and explore. The problem should not 
be a small, circumscribed one which, when the investigation is 
completed, leaves nothing more to do. Preferably, the problem 
should be an approach to, or a segment of, a larger field of investi- 
gation. When this type of thesis is completed, the unknowns have 
increased because the student’s range of vision has been enlarged, 
and he is led on and on so that he becomes an investigator for the 
rest of his life. 

I assume also that the student does the work with a minimum of 
guidance by the teacher. There may be some floundering, some 
loss in following blind alleys, some backtracking, but the student 
must learn to work and to think independently, and he does not 
acquire these qualities if he is continuously under the direction 
and supervision of a teacher who tells him what to look for around 
the corner and the next corner. 

The thesis is required for the purpose of teaching students to do 
research, but it also has another important function. I challenge 
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you to find a better way of testing and developing the student’s 
interests, powers of observation, his initiative, imagination, drive, 
judgment, and abilities to interpret data and solve problems. 

No one, to my knowledge, has criticized the final comprehensive 
examination, and so it seems to need no defense. 


What about courses in education? Should they be required, 
and if so should they replace some of the present Ph.D. require- 
ments, or should they be added to them? I have already stated 
the insistent demands of the critics. To me, this is one of the 
most important questions facing colleges, graduate schools, and 
teachers. Our ideas of what good teaching is, as well as our philoso- 
phy of education, are at stake. 

The trend in many colleges has been toward professionalized 
and vocational courses and curricula, in which students are taught 
specific things in specific ways in order to prepare for specific jobs. 
Perhaps teachers of these students should also be taught in specific 
ways. But I am not discussing the education of this kind of 
teacher. Instead, I am thinking of teachers in colleges that still 
offer opportunities for students to learn to live as well as earn a 
living, where scholarship is respected, where it is held that the 
acquisition of knowledge is an end in itself worth attaining, where 
students may acquire a general education. Such teachers must 
be able to think for themselves, to see, to meet, and to solve prob- 
lems as they arise. They must not be cast in bronze over a hypo- 
thetical model of clay. 

I have no objections to college students’ taking a course in the 
philosophy or history of education, or a course in psychology; but 
how much use a college teacher makes of such courses in the class- 
room no one knows, and there can be no reason for introducing 
them into the graduate program unless they are of direct practical 
value. I see no need either in college or graduate school for a course 
on the American college or the American school system. Neither 
do I see a need in the graduate school for a course on the tech- 
niques of educational research. They are not so intricate that they 
cannot be mastered whenever a need for their use arises. Here is 
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another example of minds running in the well-worn groove—the 
assumption that everything we learn must be taught in courses. 

While I would refuse requests for courses in education, I suggest 
that graduate schools consider the need for practice teaching and a 
seminar on college problems. To the educationists I suggest that 
they write some good books and include material they think college 
teachers should know and use but omit nonessential details. We 
think we are capable of reading and understanding, and we also 
think we are capable of judging values. 

What I have said will not satisfy the critics. Their requests, 
however, are not supported by convincing evidence that better 
teaching would result if their advice were followed, or even that 
they themselves are better teachers. 

After forty years of experience, I presume I should be wise 
enough to tell how science should be taught in college and how a 
science teacher should be educated, but the longer I live the less 
sure I am of the answers to such questions and the surer I am that 
no one else has final answers. This does not imply, however, that 
one answer is as good as another. 

If I were to venture to make a few suggestions, not because they 
are new but by way of emphasis, they would run something like 
this. To young people thinking of entering the profession, I would 
say: Be sure you want to make teaching your life work and that 
you have the personal qualifications for success. If you are looking 
for an easy job, or can’t be satisfied with a modest income, look 
elsewhere. Ifyou decide to teach,educate yourself as best as you can 
but there is no one pattern that must be followed. I suggest you 
emphasize both breadth and depth. Don’t neglect the humanities, 
social sciences, and fine arts, for they too will add breadth worthy 
of acquisition, and add to your enjoyment of life. See and learn 
as much of the world and of peoples as possible. Learn to do re- 
search, for research activity will do much to keep you a live, virile 
teacher. Continue to be a student of the subject you teach and of 
teaching problems. You will never reach perfection, for it is 
neither in your genes nor in the environment. Know how good 
teachers teach, listen to suggestions and criticisms, then make your 
own decisions in the light of what you are attempting to do. Be 
yourself. Don’t let your enthusiasm for your subject cause 
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you to attempt to develop all students into specialists. Most 
students have other interests, and want science merely to add to 
their breadth of education or to satisfy their curiosity. Such 
students are worthy of your best efforts as a teacher. Never lose 
sight of the fact that a good teacher guides, and that a student 
learns by his own efforts. Encourage the reading of good books. 
Teach some things by example. By all means, remember your 
students will be citizens of the United States of America and that 
they will play significant parts in the development of our country. 
Differentiate sharply between propaganda, indoctrination, and 
education. 


PROJECT IN ANTI-EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


By ELIZABETH JACKSON 


University of Minnesota 


For long years now I have been contemplating a Bureau of 
Anti-Educational Research, and two concurrent phenomena have 
moved me to commit my plans to paper. The first phenomenon is 
the approach of March 15. I find myself laboriously adding up my 
little charities, two dollars here, five dollars there. Can I persuade 
myself that I put two dollars in the plate last Easter? No, I had 
the flu and didn’t go to church at all. My imagination strays over 
the myriads of my countrymen whose minds are similarly em- 
ployed. Many of them, undoubtedly, think in thousands and 
millions where I think in twos and fives. Many, I am given to 
understand, make a practice of anticipating the New Year with 
generous contributions, deductible in March. Better any good 
cause, they say, than the Collector of Internal Revenue. How 
welcome to such as these will be this project of mine—this Bureau 
of Anti-Educational Research—so new, so expensive, so obviously 
fulfilling a crying need. 

The other phenomenon, really the inciting cause, is an outbreak 
of parental wrath against the latest educational experiment in our 
town. Parents say they send their children to school to learn 
English and arithmetic, and they come home with the best way to 
put on lipstick and theories about the right age to date. We have 
been involved in a series of skirmishes between Education with a 
capital letter and education, lower case, intelligence, and common 
sense. And common sense is worsted at every turn. It doesn’t 
know what to use for weapons. One can take arms against a sea of 
troubles, but what weapons avail against a flood of educational 
glue? It is in crises like this that my Bureau will come to the res- 
cue. The Parents’ Committee will send a telegram: Come over 
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into Macedonia and help us. Pamphlets, statistics, slogans, and 
trained speakers will arrive by the next plane. 


II 


Let me describe my Bureau. Department I collects and ex- 
amines. It scrutinizes all educational, educational-philosophical, 
educational-psychological, and educational-philosophical-psycho- 
logical studies. It also subscribes to a clipping agency and classi- 
fies and files all news items, speeches, letters to the editor, etc., 
which bear on contemporary education. It will examine the vari- 
ous doctrines promulgated, applying the criteria of civilized com- 
mon sense. Many items will merely be filed under “Glimpses of 
the Obvious.” The learned articles proving that a student can 
read better with a good light will be allowed to rest in peace until 
some one else proves that a student studies better when he can’t 
see his book. But all theories that seem dubious, preposterous, or 
potentially dangerous will be passed on to other departments. 

I might remark parenthetically that all members of Department 
I are given a special training in Educanto (sometimes known as 
Pedaguese). They learn to read it fluently and to understand the 
spoken language and translate it into idiomatic English. The 
language is quite easy to master once you overcome the initial nau- 
sea. The rules are simple. Never use a short word if a long one 
will do. Never use the right word if a wrong one will do. Never 
say a thing in one word that you could say in five. Never use an 
active verb if you can manage a passive. Above all, avoid the 
preposition of. The writer of Educanto is judged by his ability to 
pile noun on noun. (This is known as his Noun Accumulation 
Achievement Ratio or NAAR.) 

Next comes Department II, Statistics. Here we send the piles 
of statistical studies that prove things that aren’t so. It is the 
business of this department to find the catch. As a matter of fact, 
I believe that most of these studies are sound from the purely sta- 
tistical point of view. That is, the correct formulae are correctly 
applied. The trouble generally lies in the data themselves, their 
paucity or their triviality. Either the instances are too few to jus- 
tify any conclusions at all, or the individual items are in themselves 
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negligible. I have heard objective tests compared to samplings of 
wheat. A single handful of wheat will tell you about a carload. 
One great weakness of educational statisticians is the assumption 
that the handfuls of wheat measure not only wheat but corn, hogs, 
eggs, and turkeys, not to mention the swimming hole and the view 
of Mt. Baldy. 

Consider, for instance, those studies so dear to the Business Of- 
fice and the Taxpayers’ Association, that purport to prove that 
large classes can be taught as well as small ones. What they ac- 
tually prove—beyond the shadow of a doubt—is that things that 
can be taught in large classes can be taught in large classes. The 
handful of wheat is made up of items that can be taught to large 
classes, small classes, or no classes at all. They give no evidence 
whatsoever of what Mark Hopkins could do at oneend ofalog. As 
I said before, it is the business of Department II to find the catch. 

Members of Department III are trained in Logic, with special at- 
tention to fallacies and theories of causation. They will strip off 
the platitudes that obscure the issue. They will distinguish be- 
tween post hoc and propter hoc. Above all, they will lie in wait for 
the wild leap from the statistical evidence to the Great Truth. The 
evidence perhaps shows that French has been badly taught. The 
Educator leaps to the conclusion that French shouldn’t be taught 
at all. The high-school principal, who could never learn French 
himself, adopts the conclusion and revises his curriculum accord- 
ingly. It is astonishing how much wreckage follows in the wake of 
an educational fallacy. 

Department IV is the Department of Implications, or Lies and 
Consequences. It is here that we figure out what will happen if 
particular theories and practices are allowed to flourish unchecked, 
like African snails. Consider, for instance, the results of universal 
objective examinations. In the old days an examination was one 
of many instruments in the related processes of teaching and 
learning. According to the New Pedagogy the purpose of exami- 
nations is to provide material for statistical research. No one can 
doubt that the purpose is being amply fulfilled. But at what cost 
to the victims! We have lost the old dogmatist: “I am the master 
of this college; what I don’t know isn’t knowledge.” The new 
dogmatist tells us that it isn’t knowledge unless it can be reduced 
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to multiple choice and scored by a machine. Already we have not 
merely students but teachers, reared from infancy on objective 
tests, who have no conception of any other kind of knowledge. 

For another example of theories and consequences take the Doc- 
trine of the Discouragement of Intelligence. (I pick these things 
up partly from M.A. orals.) What about the Superior Child? 
The right answer is: The other children don’t like him. What is 
the duty of the teacher? The duty of the teacher is to make the 
Bright Child realize that intelligence is a social handicap. There 
are courses in Education that teach the teacher how to teach the 
Bright Child to be as dumb as everybody else. Cast your mind 
forward to the workings of a democracy in which the common or 
garden stupidity, which we all know so well, is reinforced by the 
hothouse variety, the super-stupidity of the abnormally intelligent. 

Department V is Publicity and Public Service. I envisage a 
weekly or monthly bulletin with a large subscription list—parents, 
teachers, women’s clubs, etc. This will keep the public up to date 
on Educational Errors (Pseudodoxia Pedagogica), their dangers and 
remedies. Besides this there will be an Emergency Division. 
Telegrams will come in from all over the country . . . “Proposal to 
abolish arithmetic stop send defense of arithmetic’”’ . . . “Proposal 
to abolish imagination stop send defense of imagination” . . . “Pro- 
posal to abolish intelligence stop send defense of intelligence.” 
Then this department will assemble all the pertinent material from 
all the other departments and put it in the hands of lawyers for the 
defense. And finally, we have our flying squad of speakers, trained 
in Educanto, statistics, logic, philosophy, and the art of keeping 
one’s temper when being condescended to. 


III 


I have in mind also, not a department, but some kind of cooper- 
ative arrangement with writers of fantastic fiction. Any one who 
had a good idea would jot it down and pass it on to some one who 
could use it. For example, some one could toss off a little sketch of 
Happy Marriage Based on a Balanced Budget, when no one in the 
family can add or subtract. The wife looks at the bills and puts on 
her lipstick the way she learned in school, and the husband remem- 
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bers about being old enough to date. Another sketch, more Orwel- 
lian, tells how a last survivor of Western culture broods over the 
five-ness of his fingers and toes and dreams at night about what 
used to be a decimal system. Personally I should enjoy the stories 
with a more hopeful turn. Imagine the country dotted with Lit- 
tle Gottlieb Clubs, a whole host of thumbs ready to be stuck into 
holes in dykes. Or even better, an Educational Counter Revolu- 
tion, in which Men of Good Mind band themselves together before 
it is too late, to save the heritage of civilization for their children. 

You would think too that there might be stuff for a few good de- 
tective stories. Prominent Educator found dead, smothered under 
a stack of statistics on difficulties with the multiplication table in 
towns under five thousand. This idea I have reluctantly aban- 
doned. Too many good murderees. Toomany motives. Tooun- 
kind to spend a whole book hounding down a protector of the peo- 
ple. 


SOME PROBLEMS FOR SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


By GEORGE SIMPSON 


The City College (New York) 


Philosophy, which gave forth the social sciences at the end of the 
nineteenth century, has been having a hard time welding any 
familial union among them after half a century of their existence. 
The social sciences, in their turn, have been acting like prodigal 
sons, returning home only long enough to deposit their debts and 
pay their respects to their parent. The result has been that social 
philosophy has languished, while the social sciences have an- 
nounced that the heritage of philosophical problems is not for the 
likes of them. The few who have specialized in one or another of 
the social sciences while still residing in the household of philoso- 
phy, at least in spirit, have not yet systematically tackled the 
residue of philosophical problems which each social science claims 
to be incapable of treatment within its circumscribed field of 
knowledge; and may even fear to turn their hands to the forging 
of social philosophy lest they be professionally outcast. The re- 
sult is that fundamental problems for scientific analysis and for 
pedagogical presentation now rest in a limbo-land. 

Such problems (and they are here offered only as examples) as 
(1) the validity of one set of social values as against another; (2) 
a verified basis for imputing motives to historical acts, economic 
behavior, social interaction, political phenomena; and (3) the 
effect of standardization and bureaucratization in social, political, 
and economic organization upon human personality—such prob- 
lems have not been attacked systematically and consistently by 
any group of social scientists. To be sure, sporadic attempts have 
been made by individual thinkers to touch upon these problems in 
isolated works, but these have resulted in statements which have 
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been slanted in the direction of the views of the given thinker in the 
specific social science in which he is involved. 


Il 


Social Values. In economic science, values are openly eschewed. 
Such a textbook as Blodgett’s Principles of Economics exemplifies 
this tendency with the statement in an early chapter that eco- 
nomics and ethics have no joint analytic ground. Even a leading 
representative of what is called welfare economics, the distinguished 
British scientist, A. C. Pigou, in his book titled Socialism versus 
Capitalism, concluded his excellent comparison with the statement 
that as to which system of economy should be chosen is not for the 
economist to decide; in fact, he suggests that the politician is bet- 
ter able to answer this than the scientist is. 

In political science the emphasis upon strictly so-called “‘objec- 
tive” problems such as public-opinion analysis, the structure of 
power, propaganda analysis, leaves out openly and avowedly any 
analysis of ethical values. To be sure, lip service is paid to de- 
mocracy, but the relation of democracy to the phenomena studied 
is either assumed or neglected. Political science has become basic- 
ally amoral along with the other social sciences, in its pursuit of 
scientific truth. As for the basic question of the validity of a body 
of moral truths as against any other body—that is claimed to be 
outside the realm of scientific analysis. 

The philosophers, to be sure, have taken up this challenge; but 
they seem chary of invading too deeply the provinces of the indi- 
vidual social sciences, usually because given philosophers may not 
be at home in the particular social sciences and prefer to remain on 
what appears to be a philosophical periphery. 

Sociology, for which so much hope was held out a quarter of a 
century ago, has opened up vast fields of human knowledge in the 
family, acculturation processes, class analysis, group behavior, 
etc., but has now reached the point on its most extreme behaviorist 
side (as in the work of George Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology) 
where even the reality of human values is denied; values being 
considered as mere concealments of underlying behavior-patterns. 
On the opposite side, it is claimed that values are part of the sub- 
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ject matter of sociology, as in Maclver’s notion of the value field to 
be studied, but that an objective basis for valuation is outside the 
purview of sociology. Or in Max Weber’s terms, the propositions 
of sociology are value-free even though they concern the uniformi- 
ties and regularities of the way in which men hold values and act 
in terms of them. 

Logicians, the stern taskmasters of philosophical analysis, have 
long held to the view that judgments of value cannot be treated 
like judgments concerning natural and physical forms of existence. 
That is, that judgments of value are not capable of being labeled 
“true” or “false.” Cohen and Nagel in 4n Introduction to Logic 
and Scientific Method hold to the view that, nevertheless, logical 
tests can enable us to clarify our opinions, discover their implica- 
tions, and find out whether some of these opinions have more 
evidence in their favor than others. But the logical tests of Cohen 
and Nagel point out irrational elements within moral and esthetic 
values; they do not give indication of the necessity of holding cer- 
tain values rather than others. 

And yet without a rational basis for social values we are buffeted 
about by the waves of indoctrination. We may, on the college 
and university level, impart a “‘healthy skepticism” to our students 
which may lead to recognition of bigotry, intolerance, and social 
Pollyannism, but we have not suggested any method by which they 
may arrive at rational values. This is particularly dangerous today 
when the forces of irrationality are so strongly entrenched in the 
movies, the radio, advertising, and other fields of communication 
which bulk so large in influence against the classroom. The least 
we can do is point out to them that we have as yet no sound basis 
for arriving systematically at rational values, but that certain 
rational values may be involved in the acceptance of scientific 
method as the way to achieve verifiable propositions. 

What is needed here is some systematic attack by a group of 
individuals upon this entire problem, surveying the literature and 
estimating its results, working in and through the social sciences 
(which means that some in the group would have to be trained in 
both the social sciences and philosophy) and with social scientists. 
Such an undertaking would in all probability have to be financed 
by one of the research foundations. It is difficult to see what more 
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important problem faces our society, which has just turned back 
one ideological challenge through military victory and apparently 
is about to face another. It would be well if we faced future chal- 
lenges with something more than propaganda. 

In addition, the colleges and universities would be well advised 
to begin introducing courses in social philosophy into their curric- 
ula, courses to fill in on the residual problems left by the social 
sciences, and to estimate the worth of earlier systems of social 
philosophy. An estimate of earlier systems of social philosophy 
should not be made for antiquarian purposes but in order to relate 
the way in which earlier thinkers have solved problems in terms of 
their own Zeitgeist, if one may use the Hegelian term. Also these 
earlier systems have penetrated into our modern ways of thinking, 
whether or not they help us to solve modern problems, and it is 
well that students should recognize where certain of our social 
ideas come from. Moreover, a study of earlier systematic social 
philosophies is significant as demonstrating a continuing stream of 
identical problems faced by all societies, as well as stimulating the 
student to take his first halting steps towards systematic thinking. 


Ill 


Human Motives. The elusive problem of imputing motives to 
acts of historical characters and to contemporary social actions has 
long been with us. An “economic motive” for profit or income as 
the psychological basis of economics as a science has been taken as 
a sine gua non by most economists. Pareto’s large system may, 
indeed, be viewed as an attempt to classify and investigate “undis- 
closed’”’ motives as the fount of human actions by differentiating 
the proclaimed and the real motive. Psychoanalysis with its 
theory of the “psychic unity of mankind” and its apparatus of 
imputing “‘unconscious” motives, with its accompanying concepts 
of “rationalization,” “‘transference,” “projection,” has opened up 
new and revolutionary vistas. Historians have long suffered from 
a methodology of appropriating motives from all sorts of sometimes 
undisclosed sources—Marxian class motives, Veblenian instincts 
of workmanship, latterly watered-down psychoanalysis—and other 
sources depending upon the historian or the school of historians 
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considered. The extreme behaviorist school in psychology, social 
psychology, and sociology denies the reality of “‘motives’’ alto- 
gether as a metaphysical hangover and a relic of causation-thinking 
as against probabilism and frequency of concomitant occurrence. 

Here social philosophy has a function to perform that none of 
the social sciences can adequately perform. Each of the social 
sciences is too occupied with having either to impute motives as it 
pursues its subject matter or to deny the necessity for it in order to 
prosecute research within the restricted ambit it has set out for its 
province. The function involves answering the question as to the 
validity of imputation of motives; that is, the logical, or if one 
wishes, the methodological validity of the motives that have been 
imputed to given historical acts, etc., or of the apparatus of imputa- 
tion which is used. The psychoanalysts especially suffer from a 
lack of “‘controlled”’ experimentation in validating the imputation 
of motives, and though their clinical data point in set directions, 
the validity of carrying the results of clinic and analytic-room into 
imputation of the nonclinical, as in historical and social actions not 
under “‘analysis,” has been seriously questioned. 

There are some economists who even shy away from ascribing a 
motive for profit or pecuniary gain as the meager psychological 
framework for prosecuting their science. Pigou says he will use 
the term fact of profit rather than profit-motive in an analysis of 
socialism and capitalism. A recent text, on the other hand, says 
that “economic motivation” is an important institution of capital- 
ism; that is, that individuals are usually motivated by the desire 
for economic or pecuniary gain in their economic activities. But 
the psychoanalysts turn around to contend that the pecuniary 
motive is but an institutionalized form of the desire for security, 
and socialists like Hobson and Laidler hold that there are adequate 
substitutes for the “profit-motive.”’ And there are those who feel 
that some substitute for “‘economic motivation” has to be found if 
the aboriginal “‘selfishness” of man is to be overcome in society. 

Robert M. Maclver, the eminent American sociologist, writes: 
“Of all quests none seems more difficult than the adequate under- 
standing of motivation, which is nothing less than the understand- 
ing of human nature itself, in its baffling variations and complex 
reactions—human nature conditioned in each variant human being 
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by the unique series of experiences which are the history of the 
individual life and yet exhibiting in us all the universal traits of 
humanity.” But Maclver adds that his, the sociologist’s, task is 
easier than the historian’s—which the historian seeking to validate 
his own apparatus of motive-imputation would probably deny. 
“The task of the sociologist is not so overwhelming as that of the 
historian, for his interest is primarily in group phenomena rather 
than in particular events, and where numbers act in like ways or 
maintain common institutions the hazard of interpretation is some- 
what reduced.” 

But Lundberg, distinguished as the leading behaviorist sociolo- 
gist in America, finds the search for motives an “animistic” pur- 
suit. He talks of the “futile search in nature for entities to corre- 
spond to these animistic words that happen to be part of our 
vocabulary. ... ‘Motive’ and ‘purpose’ are pursued as special 
entities and are usually found in some category which the investi- 
gator surreptitiously brings with him as a theory or as a faith.” 

Somewhere we shall have to find a way of reaching decisions on 
the validity of ascribing motives and the validity of the imputation 
of motives, and it does not appear that the special social sciences 
together or separately can do this. Social philosophy, armed with 
the logical and methodological tools and above the strife, to a de- 
gree anyhow, may yet be able to serve as a clearinghouse for the 
debates and an estimate of the scientific worth of the term “motive” 
and the validity of imputing motives to acts in history, sociology, 
economics, psychology, and politics. 

This is not an enviable task for social philosophy to undertake, 
but it is nothing new for philosophy to find itself the recipient of 
such a task. It is not that social philosophy picks up what every- 
body leaves; rather it is that philosophy has always been willing 
to take hold of a “‘hot” topic and seek to bring order and arrange- 
ment into it. We should at least be able to find out what our diffi- 
culties are in this quest than which “none is more difficult,” in 
Maclver’s words. 
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IV 


The Bureaucratization of Personality. Bureaucracy is usually 
considered to be a concomitant of mass society—an organization 
of functions in industry into hierarchies with specialization of 
function in order to get mass production; an organization of gov- 
ernment into bureaus, divisions, branches, units so as to divide up 
the problem of building a dam, controlling a war production pro- 
gram, or plowing under cotton and little pigs; an organization of 
knowledge into branches and specialties in order to solve the multi- 
tude of problems in nature, with an accompanying organization of 
institutions of higher learning into departments for the dissemina- 
tion of the specialties. But the basic problem of bureaucratization 
has been barely touched upon. That is the effect of bureaucracy 
upon human personality. We denounce regimentation, the threat 
to individualism, mass society, and the “crowd mind,” as if by our 
denunciation we can abnegate them and free ourselves from their 
stifling coercion. 

Rather than continuing the denunciation it would appear to be 
the task of social philosophy to attempt to understand the perva- 
siveness of the influences which are standardizing human person- 
ality. The managerial revolution has already occurred in so far 
as human spontaneity has already become warped, and the wave 
of the future has in this sense engulfed us. We are almost rotten- 
ripe for political regimentation because in our workaday habits, our 
forms of entertainment, and occupation of leisure time we are 
already regimented. Only the recognition of the agencies which 
have caused this regimentation can help us to recover our vaunted 
individualism. We have been collectivized in more ways than we 
like to admit, but the open admission and analysis is itself the 
beginning of emancipation and lays the groundwork for research 
into the agencies of regimentation and the insidious way in which 
they have crept into our culture. 

The respect for the person and for human spontaneity is a basic 
attribute of American democracy and was one of European de- 
mocracy as well. And yet, as we have written in another place, 
“spontaneity is consumed by the tremendous effort which each 
individual has to make in order to accept what is enforced upon 
him.” Centralized control of the agencies of modern communica- 
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tion—the radio, the movies, the press—has replaced what used to 
be called “‘constructive use of leisure time.” ‘“Spectatoritis’’ is a 
disease nursed by the large aggregations which exist by having 
other people pay for seeing how it is done—whether in baseball or 
broadcasting. The standardization of industrial products and 
the accompanying centralized control of production of goods in the 
hands of a few groups and their managers has deprived the indi- 
vidual of contact with creation. Everybody else seems to be doing 
everything else for everybody. 

Not the least significant aspect of this concerns higher educa- 
tion, particularly under the influence of the unprecedented number 
who are today enrolled in our colleges and universities. The large 
lecture hall—in some cases with a loud speaker broadcasting to 
more than one room—has begun to take on the aspect of a totali- 
tarian party congress. The lack of attention to the individual, 
particularly in the liberal arts subjects, is leading to a stereotyping 
of knowledge and of examinations. We are steamrolling out a 
generation of bachelors of arts by organizational methods which 
find their counterpart precisely in those institutions off the campus 
which we seek to teach students to transvaluate in order that they 
may retain their spontaneity. 

Under such circumstances it is necessary to re-enforce our analy- 
ses of the standardizing features of contemporary culture and 
intensify our teaching of their far-reaching consequences for demo- 
cratic citizenship by at least incorporating in our curricula some 
courses—and certainly one course—dealing, at least in part, with 
the bureaucratization of personality. It is precisely in philosophy, 
and in social philosophy, that there is opportunity for analyzing 
the tendencies towards the warping of spontaneity. If under 
mass education we are forced to organize as if we were centralized 
agencies and bureaucracies, it is also part of our function to point 
out what is happening and to issue the storm warnings. This is a 
type of self-criticism which has much broader implications. It is a 
function of a liberal arts college, and here is claimed to be a function 
of a philosophy department. There is nothing worrisome about 
bureaucracy and bureaucratization except the kind of citizens it 
makes of the bureaucrats and the bureaucratized. But that is 
worry enough. 
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Vv 


The aim of this exploratory statement is not to exhaust the topic, 
but to indicate rather generally and by a few examples a field for 
social philosophy, which may also warrant inquiry into the feasi- 
bility of making social philosophy an integral part of work in 
philosophy and the social sciences in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The aim has been to show (1) that the social sciences have 
left unresolved problems central to democratic citizenship—train- 
ing for which is a keystone of the arch of a liberal arts college; (2) 
that these problems can be made part of the curriculum in philoso- 
phy; and (3) that if higher education continues to avoid introduc- 
ing problems of this type into the curriculum there is little organ- 
ized counter-irritant to inexorable forces which are gaining control 
over human personality. 

Higher education for greater numbers of our people in America 
is a method of broadening the basis of democratic leadership; that 
is, influencing more and more adults to seek for rational solutions 
to social, political, and economic problems. This greater number 
of people has now come to us, thanks to the G.I. Bill of Rights; 
we now need more courses to assure that democracy, which is a 
process of achieving a society in which rational solutions can be 
found and applied to social problems, has some cohorts who under- 
stand the problems and have learned methods for their solution. 
The individual social sciences can turn out the specialists; and 
have. It is for social philosophy to offer at least a glimpse of a 
range of problems which the specialists overlook to our great peril. 

Social philosophy does not mean organized speculation on prob- 
lems which no science deems worthy of its attention. It means 
systematic attack through rigorous methodology on problems which 
the special social sciences cannot or dare not seek to solve. 


WHAT PRICE LITERATURE? 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
Brooklyn College 


World events have reached such a pass that not only the professor 
of English but even the most unreflecting of men must wonder oc- 
casionally what value, except possibly that of entertainment, 
literature can have at present. The frantic pleas of the humanists 
for the retention of the liberal arts curriculum serve to accentuate 
the seriousness of the cultural crisis. The destructiveness of war, 
the fear of universal disaster should atomic warfare break out have 
not only disorganized the established cultural patterns; they have 
also induced a chronic state of anxiety. The defense of the human- 
ities falls too often on deaf ears, for the people feel lost in the 
maelstrom of catastrophic events; they are filled with a deep sense of 
guilt when they recall the hate-charged drives developed during the 
war and the holocaust that swept across Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
They know, without need of further proof, that a doom hangs over 
the world unless some drastic preventive action is soon taken. Like 
the man against the sky, in Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poem, 
they look sheer down ““To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness/ 
Where all who know may drown.” Face to face with Nothingness, 
they see no hope in a literature that will in any event be utterly 
wiped out by the Armageddon blast of the atomic bomb. Though 
they still read novels and attend the movies, they do not take them 
seriously. Literature has for many, including students, ceased to 
be a creative challenge, a vital intensification of thought and sen- 
sibility, a criticism of life. 

Even stronger, if anything, is the paralyzing sense of guilt on the 
part of writers who are filled with dismay as they observe the rapid 
disintegration of values in contemporary culture. What earthly 
use is there in the making of books, or in the professorial discussion 
of books, when civilization may soon be smashed to scoriac bits? 
Once that happens, what culture will there be left to preserve? 
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The fate that overtook Hiroshima and Nagasaki will descend on 
London and New York, Paris and Cairo, Madrid and Rome. 
Living under the shadow of a disaster that will probably involve 
the whole habitable world, the writer—and this is true also in large 
measure of the professor of literature—can attach himself to no 
faith that will give ordered meaning and continuity to life, much 
less to literature. Where is the vaunting assurance that once sus- 
tained the poets of the past: namely, the belief that if their work 
was inspired and truly excellent it would endure beyond the crack 
of doom and thus assure them of vicarious immortality? That 
faith is gone, perhaps irrevocably. Modern man teeters nervously 
on the edge of the abyss. 

Henry Adams, in this as in other matters, anticipated with un- 
canny clairvoyance the direction of the future. His study of science 
led him to the conviction that the future of thought and history lay 
in the hands of the physicists. The future historian, he announced, 
would have to seek his education in the field of mathematical 
physics. With remarkable prescience Henry Adams predicted the 
cataclysmic effect that scientific progress, if uncontrolled, would 
have on the future of civilization. Bitterly he inveighed against 
science, for he was filled with a pessimistic fear that it would ul- 
timately spell ruin for humanity. He pictured “‘an ultimate 
colossal collapse; but not on any of our old lines. My belief is 
that science is to wreck us, and that we are like monkeys monkey- 
ing with a loaded shell; we don’t in the least know or care where 
our practically infinite energies come from or will bring us.” Since 
the faintest disturbance of equilibrium spreads throughout the 
solar system, he felt mathematically certain “that another thirty 
years of energy-development at the rate of the last century, must 
reach an impasse.” 

This, written in 1902, constitutes an amazing forecast. Yet 
Henry Adams, like some contemporary philosophers and mystics, 
is wrong in indicting science for the socially harmful uses to which 
it has been put. The guilt, the tragic waste, the criminal destruc- 
tiveness inheres not in science; the released atomic energy is 
neither “‘good”’ nor “‘evil.’’ As is the case with chemicals, every- 
thing depends on the use to which it is applied. Fundamentally the 
problem is social, not technological in character. 
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II 


Nevertheless, at this dark hour of history, in this age of trouble, 
as Toynbee designates it, Henry Adams’ pessimism appears more 
justified than the buoyant optimism of William James who, when 
he read the new philosophy based on the second law of thermo- 
dynamics and studied its prediction that the world was headed for 
extinction, refused to accept it as valid. He would not be fright- 
ened by this dreadful picture of the world succumbing to heat- 
death. With supreme confidence he declared: “‘The world may in- 
deed, as science assures us, some day burn up or freeze; but if it is 
part of his order, the old ideals are sure to be brought elsewhere to 
fruition, so that where God is, tragedy is only provisional and par- 
tial, and shipwreck and dissolution are not the absolutely final 
things.” This would hardly provide much consolation to the 
modern mind. How many mathematical physicists who fully 
understand the terrible implications of atomic power, how many 
contemporary philosophers, writers, and professors, would issue 
this magnificently cheerful pronouncement that shipwreck and 
dissolution are not the absolutely final things? To what kind of 
God can the modern writer appeal? Energy, released from its 
cosmic hiding place and turned diabolical, appears in the réle of 
God incarnate. 

Yet a transcendentalist like Emerson could contemplate with 
perfect equanimity the possibility of the world going to smash. In 
“Song of Myself,” Whitman could write with aplomb: 


There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, 
were at this moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would not 
avail in the long run, 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand 

And surely go as much farther, and then farther and farther. 


Denied to us is this faith in the rooted rightness of the cosmos, this 
belief that in the long run, despite all calamities, the life process 
will march onward and upward. Today, in the presence of the 
threat of annihilation by atomic power, such mystical reassurances 
seem fantastically out of touch with reality. Were Whitman alive 
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today, would he be able to write with such serene certitude? 
Modern poets like George Barker, Kenneth Patchen, Robinson 
Jeffers, Dylan Thomas are more sympathetically drawn toward 
James Thomson, author of The City of Dreadful Night, when he 


cried out in despair: 


I find no hint throughout the Universe 
Of good or ill, of blessing or of curse; 

I find alone Necessity Supreme; 
With infinite Mystery, abysmal, dark, 
Unlighted ever by the faintest spark 

For us the flitting shadows of a dream. 


Yet it is doubtful if either James Thomson or Thomas Hardy, un- 
compromising pessimists both, ever suspected, even in their most 
inspired moments of insight into the nature of man, the intensity of 
the suicidal mania which today is driving humanity to its doom. 

It is not necessary to be a physicist to understand clearly the 
dire implications of the atomic bomb for the future of mankind. 


Whatever the technical secret may be, when war breaks out and the 
atomic bomb explodes, death will come instantly to all who are in 
the range of its power. That is all we know and all we need to 
know. In this emergency, what is the contemporary poet to do? 
Either he takes refuge in esoteric mysticism or his voice is sur- 
realistically shrill with terror and despair. Robinson Jeffers, as he 
pours out his bitter contempt for humanity, writes as if he had 
known about the atomic bomb all along. Kenneth Patchen, in 
The Dark Kingdom, warns of the diabolical instincts active in the 
unconscious. In a prophetic flash of intuition he beholds men 
dying in war-fouled ditches and murder stalking through a world of 
insane terror. Recoiling from the pervasive, indescribable horror 
of our civilization, he seeks to establish communion with the 
eternal. 


Ill 


Apart from these desperate cries of warning, contemporary 
literature is on the defensive; it is virtually silent on the crucial 
issue of our time: the question of survival. The advance of science 
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staggers the imagination. While one poet wages a typographical 
war against the use of capital letters at the beginning of each line, 
the scientific intellect carries everything before it. It explores the 
stratosphere and the Arctic regions, it smashes the atom with huge 
cyclotrons, it pushes steadily back the receding frontiers of the un- 
known, and raises to the highest degree yet achieved man’s power 
over Nature. How far has it proceeded since Tennyson, in “‘Locks- 
ley Hall,’ marveled at the miracles of science! Yet these very 
miracles may in the end prove our undoing. The Emergency Com- 
mittee of Atomic Scientists are launching a campaign, nationwide 
in scope, to publicize a number of simple home truths so that while 
there is still time we may shore up these fragments against our 
ruins. Illusions and elaborate wish-fulfillments will not save us. 
There is no question but that atomic bombs, now that they can be 
manufactured in large numbers, will become more deadly and de- 
structive. There is no conceivable defense against them. It is 
therefore utterly futile to make any preparations against atomic 
warfare. For other nations are discovering the secret and, should 
war break out, will be compelled to use their stockpile of atomic 
bombs. Hence, if civilization is not to be wiped out, atomic energy 
must be placed under strict international control and the danger of 
war completely eliminated. 

The scientists are at least aware of the enormous social responsi- 
bility that rests upon them. The writer, the professor of literature, 
however, feels that he is helpless, caught in the grip of forces he can- 
not control. What solution can he offer that has any chance of 
acceptance? In this world crisis, there is little he can do except to 
warn. Reflecting upon the masters of the art of poetry that he once 
knew, Stefan Zweig felt constrained to ask whether such lyricists as 
Rainer Maria Rilke and Hoffmansthal would again “‘be a possibil- 
ity in this era of turbulence and universal destruction.”” When 
Stefan Zweig could no longer endure the horror of exile and of the 
world’s fiendish cruelty he took his own life. In The Sea of Cortez, 
John Steinbeck and Edward F. Ricketts (one a novelist and the 
other a scientist) speculate on the possibility of extinction for the 
human race—a tendency which cannot be arrested by the media- 
tion of human thought. Though we have left our mark on the 
world, “we have really done nothing that the trees and creeping 
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plants, ice and erosion, cannot remove in a fairly short time.” 
Had they written their book after July, 1945, they might have 
added the atomic bomb to the list of agents—in this case, man- 
made—which work for the extinction of the human species. 

In any event, the settlement of the issue posited by the atomic 
bomb will not be achieved by creative affirmations. The problem 
is too urgent and too complex for aesthetic resolution. The physi- 
cists and the statesmen now have the fate of humanity in their 
hands. What can the writer or the professor of literature say or do 
that is likely to have a calculable effect on the policies finally for- 
mulated by the United Nations? All we can be sure of is that the 
stockpile of atomic bombs will not be destroyed nor war perma- 
nently outlawed until the human mind and heart have been pro- 
foundly changed. If we fail in our efforts to change human nature 
as well as the conditions which breed war, then it is indeed all over 
with us. Our epitaph—if one is ever written for us—will be: We 
deserved to perish. Our doom was self-sought and self-imposed. 
For centuries, we heroically wove legends of beauty, fashioned 
gods, created shining symbols of eternity, built temples of worship. 
wrought works of art that we hoped would endure for all time. 
This was the precious cultural heritage passed down from one gen- 
eration to another. Unfortunately our unconscious instinct of ag- 
gression and our irrational greed were greater than our wisdom, and 
we fell into the oblivion of the night of time. 

Modern man has devised his own method of accommodation to 
the threat of annihilation by atomic power. If World War III 
breaks out there is nothing he can do to stop it, and death, when it 
comes, will be swift, striking inexorably both rich and poor, young 
and old. Convinced that the world will go out with a heaven- 
shaking bang, he is determined to make merry while he can. But 
the writer, the humanist on the campus, cannot forget; he cannot 
drink of nepenthe. The tragedy is too real and too imminent to 
be faced with evasions and anodynes. But what faith is to sustain 
him? An expatriate like Henry Miller is simply driven to ex- 
tremes of loathing and disgust. In Sunday After the War he fore- 
shadows the inevitable disaster that will be the aftermath of World 
War III, “We have a few years ahead and then the whole structure 
will come toppling down and engulf us.... When the destruction 
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brought about by war is complete, another sort of destruction will 
set in. And it will be far more drastic, far more terrible than the 
destruction we are now witnessing. The whole planet will be in 
the throes of revolution.” A nightmarish prophecy but not too 
wide of the mark. 


IV 


The champions of the humanities in the colleges and universities 
have been strangely silent, yet it is a gross understatement to say 
that this issue concerns them and all of humanity, vitally. The 
Atomic Revolution has already taken place. The threat of atomic. 
warfare: this is the psychosis from which the writer suffers today, 
a cancer of anxiety which hideously mocks his efforts to achieve 
ordered beauty and significance in a world overrun by the howling 
legions of the irrational. Small wonder the Surrealists have fled to 
the fastness of the subliminal self! The writer sees with appalling 
clarity that another war will be catastrophic, yet realizes at the 
same time that atomic energy, instead of blowing us all to Kingdom 
Come, can, if we use it wisely, assure us of an economy of abun- 
dance. That is the timely and urgent message contained in Nor- 
man Cousin’s Modern Man Is Obsolete. Negatively, too, that is the 
lesson starkly staring us in the face in the documentary report, 
Hiroshima, by John Hersey. As Lewis Mumford reminds us in 
Values for Survival, evil must be conquered or we shall go down to 
ruin, and in the war against evil humanists, on or off the campus, 
can play a leading part. 

The real justification of the humanities, as Mumford points out, 
is not that they furnish an avenue of escape but that they supply 
man with an inspiring conception of what it means to be truly and 
fully human: 


They give the student an insight into the rational purposes, the 
significant goods, and the ultimate ends of human life—into all the 
things that are worth living for, struggling for, fighting for, and, if 
need be, dying for, so that those who come after us shall continue to 
possess man’s full inheritance. 


That is nobly stated, and it needs to be affirmed, but it helps to 
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solve none of the problems that plague us in the atomic age. When 
the bombs begin to explode, there will be no chance to decide what 
is worth living and struggling for, not even what is worth dying for. 
There will be no struggle and no fighting, only the instantaneous 
and horrible gasp of death. And there will probably be no inheri- 
tance to passon. Though the humanities, as Mumford rightly in- 
sists, can intensify the possibilities of life, they are powerless, while 
the atomic bombs are being manufactured, to create ‘“‘a world in 
which nothing is irrational, nothing is unintelligible, nothing is 
trivial, insignificant, or purposeless.” For war is the supreme 
irony, the essence of the irrational, and the release of atomic 
energy for destructive ends perpetrates a ghastly cosmic joke that 
perhaps only the mind of a Robinson Jeffers could adequately ap- 
preciate. True enough, without the standards established by the 
humanistic discipline, the world falls apart and anarchy is let loose, 
but that is precisely what seems to have happened. The creative 
spirit can reconcile us to the tragic sense of life. Can it reconcile us 
to the prospect of a smash-up that will destroy the very founda- 
tion and fabric of our civilization, leaving not a wrack behind? 

There is no time left for indulgence in pipe dreams. The time is 
perilously short in which to avert catastrophe. The writer, 
whether academic scholar or poet, is under no illusion that his 
words alone, however inspired, will save the world. Yet he is be- 
coming convinced that the revolution forever ridding the earth of 
the terrible menace of war will come, if it comes at all, as a psycho- 
logical revolution. It will not succeed if it is prompted solely by 
the dialectics of fear. In the long run, the problem can be solved 
only creatively. The imagination of man must be released for a 
war against war so that atomic energy may be used to build rather 
than destroy. Perhaps Archibald MacLeish is right when he de- 
clares that the Parliament of Man may be established by the Re- 
public of Letters. There is still a margin of safety before the death- 
deluge. This is no utopian expectation but a downright necessity. 
World order is the only alternative to world chaos. 

Only two choices appear to be open: Either the manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs together with the “right” to wage war will be 
permanently outlawed as a crime against humanity or else the 
pressure of economic conflict will generate a third world war more 
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devastating and deadly than any that ever ravaged the earth. If 
the humanistic philosophy of survival should finally prevail, man- 
kind, freed from the twin tyranny of want and fear, will witness a 
cultural rénaissance more glorious than any in the annals of history. 
If the latter eventuality should come to pass, then the world as we 
know it will be either completely or partially destroyed. Our cul- 
ture, in any case, will have come to an end. 

The humanist’s course of action will depend first, on what he 
believes is bound to happen, and second, on the posture of interna- 
tional events. No matter how desperately futile he may feel the 
situation to be, one thing he cannot afford to do and that is simply 
wait until the atomic bombs begin to fall. He must believe in 
something or else even the borrowed time on which he lives will 
seem utterly meaningless. As a humanist he must continue to be- 
lieve that the Word still has the power to change the heart of man 
and thus redeem the world. That is the only self-respecting réle 
the contemporary humanists, both writers and scholars, can under- 
take to play. 


A DIFFERENTIATED DEGREE FOR 
PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 


By M. BRONFENBRENNER 


University of Wisconsin 


There has arisen an intellectual aristocracy of colleges, universi 
ties, and technical institutes in America, which make their primary 
appeal to students who hope to make some aspect of intellectual 
life their vocation, or at least their principal avocation. A second 
and larger group appeals primarily as a safe and distant haven for 
the sowing of wild oats, a bureau for business, social, and marital 
contacts, and a junior grade lotos land with ivy trimmings. A third 
group stresses propaganda, indoctrination, insulation from danger- 
ous thoughts, and the endowment of sectarian or nationalistic 
prejudices with the respectability of its several degrees. The 
separation of these categories, particularly the gulf between 
the first group and the latter two, appears to be widening as 
the student body expands to comprise an increasing proportion of 
its age group. 

Public educational institutions, State and municipal alike, how- 
ever illustrious their academic traditions, are tending furthermore 
to bear the brunt of this increased enrollment and to lapse pro- 
gressively further into the second and third of the categories above. 
The first category is then left almost completely to a minority of 
25 or 30 institutions, mainly private in support and endowment, 
charging high tuitions, and open only to a small minority of the 
wealthiest, ablest, or hardest-working of high-school graduates. 

As a corollary, the student of moderate means and pronounced 
educational ambitions must either be sufficiently “promising” 
(along conventional lines and by conventional standards) to win 
financial aid somewhere in the intellectual aristocracy of private 
institutions, or else he must enroll at a public institution near at 
hand. Here he faces the increasing and discouraging prospect, 
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which may in a few decades harden to practical certainty, of a 
diluted and inferior preparation for intellectual life, which will 
handicap him indefinitely in competition for higher degrees and 
professional placement with the graduates of the aristocracy. 
This problem may not be serious in the natura! sciences; one does 
not see any very great dilution of the curriculum in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, or other branches remote from the usual 
“college-boy”’ range of interests. But for the serious student 
whose interests are concentrated in the humanities or the social 
studies, the situation is not only dangerous at the undergraduate 
level but threatens to spread into graduate schools as well. Such 
a student will almost inevitably find either his own field of concen- 
tration or at least one essential auxiliary department included 
among the academic wastebaskets at the campus of his choice, a 
last resort of students in danger of expulsion for poor scholarship. 
Its classes are swamped, its tone set, its faculty terrorized or 
reduced to vaudeville actors by idlers, dilettantes, athletes, butter- 
flies, and allied by-products of “education for democracy.” His 
serious training, if he is to get it, he must get by himself. How 
often, I wonder, will he learn that fact in time? 

Such, I submit, is the situation facing some public colleges and 
universities, and such is the situation threatening the rest. What 
remedies are available? 


II 


There is the method of exclusion, used for example by the City 
of New York in its municipal colleges. It involves drastic limita- 
tion of opportunity to attend public educational institutions. 
Hard-boiled exclusion or expulsion policies are based on high-school 
records, entrance examinations, or one or two semesters of college 
freshman work. This is the method my colleague, Professor 
Harold Groves, has characterized in parody: 


The professor sat at one end of a gun, 
And the student sat at the other. 

The professor said “I'll give you one chance 
And send you home to Mother.” 
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This method is not feasible politically in most constituencies. 
Its further extension, at least, arouses strong legislative opposition. 
Legislators see public colleges and universities as educating the 
average American youth, not restricted to the “‘quiz kids.” There 
is a great deal to be said in favor of this view. Most of us would 
prefer less rather than more reliance on scholastic purges and blood 
baths on or below the freshman level, or indeed all along the edu- 
cational assembly line. They break down good-will between stu- 
dents and faculty. They discriminate against rural youth with 
inferior high-school and library facilities, against those whose 
intellectual interests mature after instead of before adolescence, 
against the victims of inferior home environments, against those 
with heavy economic responsibilities, against a host of others. 
They frequently encourage the memory at the expense of the mind, 
fill overcrowded psychiatric clinics as fast as they empty over- 
crowded universities. They have been charged with raising adoles- 
cent suicide rates. The examples of Germany, France, Italy, 
and Japan, formerly argued so persuasively in favor of this ap- 
proach, have lost some part of their luster in the second World 
War. Exclusion, in short, is not the answer. 

There is the method of segregation. In certain of our wealthier 
States (California, for example, or Michigan), normal schools have 
developed into full-fledged undergraduate colleges, agricultural 
colleges have combined culture with cattle, and the larger cities 
have expanded high schools via junior colleges into community 
colleges on a four-year basis. Where this has happened, the 
State University, reasonably secure in its pride of place, has 
sometimes succeeded in raising its scholastic standards. Those 
who cannot stand the pace are not damned to Hell for all eternity, 
but merely to brief terms in the purgatory of the ex-normal school 
or ex-cow college, with the opportunity of re-transfer always open 
when it has been earned. (At times, and in some academic fields, 
it may be the cow college which leaves the university behind as 
second choice, but the principle is the same.) 

It is no accident that the State Universities most likely to retain 
academic parity with Harvard, Chicago, and Columbia can practice 
educational segregation formally or otherwise with relative ease. 
But by the same token, the segregation device has only a limited 
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range of economic feasibility. The extension of teachers colleges 
and agricultural colleges to care for the lower half of a State 
University’s student body requires their expansion, and the dupli- 
cation of the University’s plant, equipment, and staff which the 
smaller and poorer States cannot well afford. Neither the writer’s 
home State of Missouri, nor his adopted State of Wisconsin supports 
an agricultural college separate from the State University. In 
neither State are the teachers colleges adequate to handle the load 
which would descend upon them if their respective State Univer- 
sities practiced educational segregation. It is fortunate for 
education in both Missouri and Wisconsin that this is the case, that 
limited State funds are not dissipated in such inter-institutional 
rivalry as has plagued such sister States as Kansas, Iowa, and 
Indiana, to mention only three which duplication has retarded. 

The feelings of trustees, staffs, students, and alumni of prospec- 
tive second-class or dumping-ground institutions need also to be 
considered. One will find these groups, I should imagine, fully 
95 per cent opposed to educational segregation, whatever the growth 
it may promise their schools. Pride in growth and size for their 
own sakes, in quantity at the expense of quality, may be the 
characteristic American vice that foreign critics assert, but it does 
not apply to rubbish heaps, city dumps, or cut-over timber 
land. No educational institution, in particular, is willing to expand 
indefinitely as slag pile for another. It will resent the resulting 
stigma and aspersion, deny the truth whenever possible, and strive 
mightily to cast it off by achieving the fullest possible measure 
of duplication and rivalry. Segregation, then, is at best a tem- 
porary and unstable answer to the scholastic problems of public 
education, even in the relatively few areas where its cost can be met 
cheerfully by the taxpayers. 


III 


The alternative suggested here is a sharply and formally differ- 
entiated undergraduate degree for public educational institutions— 
or, for that matter, for private institutions as well. It is nothing 
particularly new or novel: Indeed, it is an admitted revival from 
the English past which we propose to adapt to the American scene. 
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Even the nomenclature we shall use, the “‘pass’”’ as distinguished 
from the “honors” degree, is borrowed from Oxford and Cambridge. 

Consider, however, the advantages of a differentiated degree. 
It would eliminate most of the need for exclusion and segregation. 
It would continue the mingling of rival ways of life and rival tradi- 
tions which have marked the American college. At the same 
time, it would permit the planning, within a single institution, of 
separate and distinct programs of work for potential scholars on 
the one hand and for lotos eaters on the other. It would permit 
us to adapt almost all our intermediate and advanced courses to 
the needs of the former group, and maintain its preparation at 
parity with the great private institutions of the intellectual aristoc- 
racy, while the elementary work remained on a general or survey 
level adapted to a mediocre student with preparation inferior and 
ambitions purely material. 

The proposed pass degree is essentially the existing B.S. or B.A. 
void of its present requirements for “majors” or “minors” or 
‘advanced courses” in any field whatever. Beyond the basic mini- 
mum of work on the freshman-sophomore level in the major in- 
tellectual areas—language, humanities, sciences, and the like— 
which most schools require, the pass student would return to the 
free elective system of the Eliot era. He could take advanced 
courses wherever he wished and could meet prerequisites, but 
would not be required to elect any or expected to elect more than a 
very few. Essentially, the pass student would spend four pleas- 
ant years being entertained in large elementary classes of the 
survey-course variety. He would enjoy a collegiate extension of 
his high-school career, absorb a fair number of academic pills in 
sugar-coated form, and occasionally acquire a taste for the pills 
without the sugar-coating. 

The proposed honors degree, on the other hand, is the present 
B.A. or B.S. degree with a substantially higher grade-point average 
required, greater stress on such fields as mathematics, history, 
languages, and philosophy, and a comprehensive examination or 
undergraduate thesis in the student’s major field of concentration. 
It should not be required for admission to such professional schools 
as require an undergraduate degree. Two or three years of work 
at the honors level should also be required for admission to those 
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law, medical, and dental schools which do not require a bachelor’s 
degree, although the writer would hesitate to generalize any such 
requirement to all professional schools which a student may now 
enter after one or two years of college work. 

This system would operate, as has been said, to rid the inter- 
mediate and advanced portions of the undergraduate program of 
their present disinterested herds plugging away at requirements 
on the pass level. It would permit a pace and a content adapted 
to the same capable and serious undergraduates as dominate similar 
classes within the intellectual aristocracy. Assignment of pass 
and honors students to separate e/ementary classes as well may be 
practical in some departments and institutions. It has obvious 
advantages and disadvantages, but forms no part of the present 
proposal. 

Students would be considered candidates for pass degrees until 
they had taken the initiative of filing candidacy for honors in some 
approved department or combination of subjects, and relegated 
to pass status whenever they fell below the honors requirements. 
As encouragement to honors work, partial remission of fees could 
be granted to students who carry successfully an honors schedule. 
Alternatively, successful honors candidates may be exempted from 
fee increases brought on by war and postwar inflation, or treated 
as State residents regardless of the location of their homes. 

What, finally, of the man who changes his mind? What of the 
pass student who sees a vision as a junior, or even as a senior? 
Provision should certainly be made to “Take heart of Grace, Thy 
steps retrace, Poor wandering one.” A playboy career as freshman 
or sophomore should not debar a man from graduate school com- 
pletely. For this problem, the Canadian Universities have a 
solution at hand in their distinctive honors programs. An honors 
degree at a Canadian University requires an added year of high- 
quality work beyond a pass baccalaureate. While it resembles 
our M.A. rather more closely than the proposed undergraduate 
degree with honors, it points to a solution. A public university 
which differentiates its degrees as suggested above should permit 
the reformed fraternity man some modicum of extra time (perhaps 
up to a two-year maximum) and some leeway in computing his 
grade-point average over-all, if he decides to earn honors in addi- 
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tion to a pass degree. Unlike the Canadian system, however, the 
present proposal envisages the bulk of honors degrees to be earned 
in the normal four-year period, substantially as is done at present. 


DO WE PROTEST TOO MUCH? 


By CARLISLE MOORE 


University of Oregon 


“The healthy know not of their health,” said Carlyle, “but only 
the sick.” If this statement were applied to American university 
professors, it might well commit most of us to the sanatorium, for 
in these doubtful days we are well aware of our health. The body 
academic, it ails so variously that one hardly knows where to begin 
in the catalogue of its ailments. The Thayer-Elsasser report 
proves (what we knew already but could not prove so widely) 
that our incoming freshmen have not been trained properly to read, 
write, or even speak the English language. Universal education is 
in many places under gloomy suspicion. On top of this we have 
been ruined by the progressives, who are equally certain that our 
civilization is being arrested by the lovers of the humanities. The 
professor himself is beset by manifold personal worries. Widely 
considered to be forgetful, ill-dressed, an incompetent in practical 
affairs, he is told to spruce up for the good of the profession. If he 
is unmarried (as we have seen in earlier issues of this Bud/etin) he is 
lonely and has to pay taxes without benefit of exemptions. Mar- 
ried, he has no time for research; both he and his wife are over- 
burdened and ill-rewarded. He will not raise his children to be 
teachers, not if he wants to be supported in his old age. 

Small wonder, say our critics, that the professor is unhappy and 
spends much time and effort rehearsing his grievances. Yet, they 
continue, this occupation of self-pity is plainly not healthy. It is 
maudlin and ignoble. It betrays an inner want of fortitude, a 
rotting softness typical of our younger generation which each indi- 
vidual should consider it his duty to pluck harshly from himself by 
the roots. 

One teacher in particular has recently delivered a manly defense of 
the teaching profession and pointed a stern finger of reproof at the 
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rest of us who so bewail our plight.'. Mr. Griebling’s argument is 
brief and suggestive, implying far more than it says. Nor does he 
waste time with details, but rests his discussion firmly on funda- 
mental principles. If you are unhappy in the teaching profession you 
should, on principle, get out of it as fast as you can, or you should 
stay in and, on principle, keep quiet. Mr. Griebling gives warning 
that if you leave the profession you will probably find that you 
cannot make any more money at another job and that you will 
want to return to teaching again, when it is too late. If, on the 
other hand, you stay in the profession it must be assumed that you 
like it, else you are a blockhead; for no man but a blockhead would 
remain long in a job he disliked. It must be assumed further that 
you investigated and were satisfied with the conditions of the 
teaching profession before you entered it, for no one but a block- 
head would willingly choose a career he disliked. From these it 
follows, as the night the day, that if you are already a college pro- 
fessor you can, on principle, have nothing very serious to complain 
of. 

Pause now, and count your blessings. You are privileged to 
dwell in a balmy air of learning. You have an office between 
ivied walls, fragrant with fine old tradition, and in this peaceful 
setting you are asked to teach a few hours a day for but nine 
months of the year’s twelve, for which you are rewarded with a far 
from starvation wage. Surely, the man who complains in such a 
pleasant existence has lost the gleam, has lost sight of the grand 
and noble objective of the profession which should make us more 
than content to forego those two cars in our garage, or that new 
Capehart, or a better home. It is therefore not only foolish for the 
professor to complain of his profession; it is positively shameful, 
and betrays the lofty ideal to which we are all dedicated. 


Il 


Is not this a tremendously heartening view? No, itisnot. Itis, 
in fact, disheartening to hear from our own ranks such a doctrinaire 
discussion of our blessings and trials. After a first reading of 


1 Griebling, E. T., “Why Aren’t You Rich?” Winter, 1947 Bulletin, American 
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Mr. Griebling’s article I thought surely he must be pulling our leg, 
since the bland assertion of the preposterous is an easily-recognized 
sort of humor; but there is no mistaking the somewhat sancti- 
monious sincerity of the following: “Exactly why are we dis- 
satisfied? I strongly suspect that money is not the answer. I sus- 
pect that we are losing the one virtue without which the whole 
profession is ashes in the mouth. I suspect we are losing the ideal 
of service. It’s old; it’s trite; it’s platitudinous, but it’s true.” 

The disturbing quality of this statement lies not in its sincerity 
but in its literal and implied meaning. Certainly there are loafers 
and dullards in the profession, as there are in any profession. But 
the implication that teachers as a class are no longer idealistic 
loses weight when it is remembered that thousands of them returned 
to teaching after the war despite the attraction of more lucrative 
government and business positions. Of the thousands who did not 
return nothing need be said here except that their defeasance only 
makes more evident the devotion to their profession of those who 
did return, and of those other thousands who, not in the service, 
continued to teach during the war despite more lucrative offers 
elsewhere. 

A more serious difficulty to be found in this statement is its im- 
plication that idealism disallows criticism. The idealistic teacher 
must not find fault with his profession; if he does he ceases to be an 
idealist. He perjures himself. Now I consider myself an idealist, 
and I agree with Mr. Griebling that without this virtue our pro- 
fession ceases to have any meaning. Some individual sacrifice is 
necessary. Some of it is probably a good thing, like a hair shirt. 
But I do not agree that in order to revere one’s profession properly 
he must therefore think it above reproach. One is not necessarily 
selling his soul to Mammon when he asks for a higher salary or for 
more money for research. I can find no “consolation,” as Mr. 
Griebling does, in the suggestion that “‘the best teachers are often 
the worst paid.” At the risk of forfeiting my badge of idealism, I 
shall continue to hope for a more equitable payment of academic 
salaries. 

Apparently there is another side of the matter. After roundly 
denouncing our lust for money, Mr. Griebling goes on to assure us 
that we can all be rich “if we really are as good as we are always 
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telling each other and the public.” All we have to do is travel 
during the summers and write a book. The money from the book 
(if we can sell it to a publisher and he can sell it to the public) 
will presumably bring us a fortune without depriving us of our 
idealism. Such counsel makes one feel like Mrs. Peterkin receiving 
advice from the Lady from Philadelphia, except that that good 
Lady would never have added with such scorn: “And if you don’t 
know how to make travel profitable in one way or another, stay 
home.” What did I do last summer? I stayed home and taught 
in the summer session to eke out my yearly earnings and finance 
another baby. Perhaps I will be able to make my fortune next 
summer. 


Ill 


Why must it be thought that there is something corrupt in a 
teacher’s desire for a better living wage? Mr. Griebling and a good 
portion of the public take the attitude that since we knew there was 
no money in the teaching profession when we entered it we have 
no right to desire any. You chose the bed you wanted to lie in, 
now lie in it, and like it. The lawyer, the doctor, may, with every- 
one’s blessing, make huge sums of money, but the preacher and the 
professor are looked upon with grave suspicion if ever they become 
affluent. I know of a professor who, due for a sabbatical leave in 
1946, sold his home at an inflationary price which must have been far 
in excess of its original cost, hoping that when he returned the next 
year he could buy more modestly and save a tidy sum for the rainy 
day of retirement. Since a professor profits so little and so rarely 
during a period of inflation this innocent maneuver should have 
been greeted with cheers. On the contrary, rumor spread the 
opinion that he was a money-grabber. Even some of his colleagues 
remarked dryly that it would serve him right if he had to pay 
more for a new, and smaller, home than he had got for his old one. 

There is certainly justice in criticizing the opportunist or the 
chronic howler, but these are the exception rather than the rule, 
and most complaints arise from the widely admitted disparity be- 
tween academic and other professional salaries. Although most 
institutions have recently made raises, they seem to have done 
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so more to protect the quality of their faculties against the com- 
petition of government and business than to give the professor his 
due. In justice to our colleges and universities it must immediately 
be added that their intentions are honest but their funds limited. 
In some cases an institution has made substantial raises on all 
academic levels at the cost of seriously unbalancing its budget. 
Yet this need not dissuade the teacher from deploring his own inade- 
quate salary or the conditions in American education responsible 
for such salaries generally. In justice to the teacher it should be 
added that he does not consider the matter of salary by any means 
his most serious problem, that he entered the teaching profession 
knowing there was no money in it, but something far better, and 
that most of his protestant energy is directed toward improving his 
own work in the classroom and in scholarship. 

Education has come a long way since President Patton of Prince- 
ton could say to a worried mother, even if half-humorously: 
“Madam, we guarantee results, or we return the boy.” Today the 
teacher is confronted by such numerous and complex difficulties 
that he cannot help being aware of his health, or his profession’s 
health. Though he may seem, like a hypochondriac, excessively 
aware of his health by his manner of publishing abroad his failings, 
his shortcomings, his worries, his anxious suggestions for change 
and improvement, perhaps, in spite of Carlyle’s aphorism, this 
awareness may be more fairly attributed to the mettlesome spirit 
of the highly-trained athlete than to the querulous frailty of an 
invalid. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 


By NORMAN P. SACKS 
Oberlin College 


Like Caesar’s unforgettable Gaul, the educational offerings of the 
American college are divided into three parts: the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. And divided they are! 
The observer of the collegiate scene today finds that all too often 
the partitions separating the three departments have assumed the 
proportions of a Chinese wall. The natural scientists, priding 
themselves on having transformed the world, look down their 
noses at the social scientists and the humanists. The social scien- 
tists, believing they hold the key to the problem of intelligent liv- 
ing in a confused world, long for the recognition enjoyed by the 
natural scientists and brush aside the claims of the humanists. 
The humanists who, since Plato’s time, have devoted their atten- 
tion to the problem of living rather than making a living take time 
out from a struggle for their own survival in order to pay their re- 
spects to the two curricular parvenus. 

If the humanists seem to be getting the short end of the stick at 
the moment, it should also be noted that there is little love lost 
between the natural and the social scientists. The natural scien- 
tists, jealously protecting their “‘science’’ label like a threatened 
virginity, resent the appellation “‘social sciences’’ for what after all 
are merely “‘social studies.”” The attempt to elaborate the obvious 
in pseudo-scientific jargon incomprehensible to those outside the 
guild is not “science,’’ say our laboratory men, but newspaper re- 
porting flavored with “gobbledegook.’”’ The social scientists, rec- 
ognizing the prestige value of ‘‘science,” just as American physi- 
cians and dentists hold on to “doctor” for dear life, are not happy 
over the shabby treatment accorded them by their curricular sen- 
iors. The natural scientists fail to consider that man is a far more 
complicated subject to study than a frog or a chemical compound. 
Anyhow, say the economists and political scientists, most of the 
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strictures are directed against sociologists. 

In this battle of the “‘sciences’” History occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion. From the time of Clio’s birth until rather recently, History 
was wedded to the Humanities. Latterly, she has been wooed and 
largely won by the Social Sciences, but she has not altogether lost 
her affection for her former mate. Her dilemma is complicated by 
the fact that bigamy is disallowed in our educational “society.” 

The humanists do not take their insignificant status lying down, 
for they look upon the natural scientists as anti-intellectual labora- 
tory technicians, often uneducated and uncivilized. The social 
scientists come off not much better. They have substituted sec- 
ond-rate textbooks written by second- or third-rate contemporary 
American minds for first-rate classics of all the ages written by 
comprehensive first-rate minds from many lands. 

Yes, the educational household is indeed divided. Instead of 
three peers exchanging ideas in an atmosphere of mutual respect, 
we have rather the spectacle of three prima donnas trying to drown 
out the voices of one another. The world meanwhile awaits an 
answer to its problems. Is the reply to consist merely of discord- 
ant noises? 


II 


It takes little imagination to posit some of the social problems, 
unfinished business, and intellectual inconsistencies that affect us 
all and require immediate attention. The following are merely 
suggestive. 

The world’s inordinately complex problems are sometimes 
“solved” by cavalier judgments on the part of hard pressed admin- 
istrators. Palliatives are frequently offered when cures are de- 
manded. New ideas are dismissed with a mere negation by unen- 
lightened conservatives and reactionaries who fail to realize, as 
Albert Guerard has so well said, that “revolutions accomplish, 
through iron and blood, what the conservatives should have 
achieved by more humane methods.”’ Liberalism and communism 
are equated by semantic illiterates and mischievous public figures. 
Men who damn the Soviet Union for its tyranny withhold their 
fire from Franco Spain. And men who naively believe that the 
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Kingdom of Heaven is located within the vicinity of Moscow are 
oblivious of John Dewey’s famous dictum—our ends are deter- 
mined by the means we employ. People who protest their belief 
in compulsory social security nevertheless follow the A. M. A. 
party line in vehemently opposing compulsory health insurance. 
In an atmosphere charged with red hysteria, our government, by its 
financial aid to the Tito régime, leads one to suspect that the foe 
may not be communism after all, but the expansionism of a rival 
power. In our effort to stem the tide of the extreme left in other 
hemispheres, we are callous or blind to the frustration or destruc- 
tion of political democracy by the extreme right in ourown. Some 
who decry the present concern with security and the drift toward a 
“welfare state” have little more to offer than the comforts of the 
rugged individualist’s sauve gui peut philosophy (shades of 1929!). 
Others who would “‘free’’ the trade unionist by reducing his effect- 
iveness and power make one wonder if their purpose is not to make 
the worker “‘as free as a kitten in a dishpan in the middle of Lake 
Michigan, free to stay in and starve, or to jump out and drown” 
(Hubert Herring). Our propertied men who are quick to rise to 
the defense of “freedom” when a proposal for social reforms neces- 
sitates a reduction in their take-home pay remind one of Abiel 
Holmes’ observation in an earlier day (according to Catherine 
Bowen): “Touch a Massachusetts man in his pocket and the thrust 
went [sic] through to the heart and was immediately defended in 
terms of great principles.” There are all too many men today, as 
in the days of the gaucho Martin Fierro, who “time and time again 
will prate of their country, but have no time to waste on their 
countrymen.” Many prominent educational administrators are 
loud in their refusal to harbor in their faculties a member of the 
Communist Party on the ground that liberal education and mem- 
bership in the Party are incompatible. Why are their voices silent 
on the question of the wisdom of having liberal education dis- 
pensed by authoritarian minds of other persuasions, by xeno- 
phobes, anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, and anti-Catholic cultists? 
Many well-intentioned persons working for the cause of tolerance 
of other races, creeds, and cultures emphasize tolerance rather than 
true comradeship as their goal (Hasn’t it occurred to them that no 
one relishes simply being “tolerated’’?). In an age when everyone 
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is compelled to make quick decisions on matters of vital concern, 
the ranks of those who can endure the pain of suspended judgment 
or the torture of a divided mind are rapidly thinning out. To top 
it all, our much vaunted technological skill has led to the creation 
of the atomic bomb, and in this year of the Great Madness, 1950, 
we find ourselves intellectually and morally incompetent to cope 
with the implications of this most dreaded of scientific develop- 
ments. 


Ill 


Returning to the theme of this threnody, I submit that problems 
such as those suggested in the previous section require for their so- 
lution the combined competence of the three divisions of our col- 
deges and universities. They are beyond the scope of any one divi- 
sion or any one field of specialization. 

The student of Russia who pores over the works of a Harold 
Williams or a Samuel Harper should not stop short of the novels of 
Dostoievsky if his goal is genuine understanding. Students of the 
now fourteen-year old Spanish tragedy will find its roots in the 
nineteenth century novels of Galdos and Pereda. People who 
look upon Latin America as something more than a playground or a 
military defense zone should continue their reading of the standard 
political historians. But if they hope to round out their compre- 
hension of the political, economic, and social problems of our Good 
Neighbors, they must read some of the contemporary sociological 
novels and Negro poetry as well as contemplate the paintings of 
Rivera, Orozco, and Portinari. Contemporary-minded students 
in all three educational divisions should quickly mend their ways 
if they regard the study of the Greco-Roman world and its culture 
as fare fit only for dyspeptic antiquarians, for the Greek and 
Roman experiments are as illuminating as life itself. The human- 
ist whose view of History has been largely colored by Livy and 
Gibbon (tosay nothingof the McGuffey Readers) should face the fact 
that an art has been evolving into a science, and that this erstwhile 
member of the Humanities fold is just as indispensable to his 
linguistic, literary, and artistic studies as ever. The natural 
scientists may well take pride in the fact that the idea of evolu- 
tion has affected the thinking and researches of the social sciences 
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and the humanities as no other idea, theory, or principle. None 
can deny that they have provided remarkable instruments for the 
improvement of our standard of living, but it is evident that they 
can ill afford to dispense with the aid of the humanists and social 
scientists in directing those instruments to personally satisfying 
and socially beneficial ends. The economists who look upon the 
study of JSelles lettres as idle pursuits befitting a young ladies’ 
finishing school in contrast to the more masculine study of Money 
and Banking ought to bear in mind that the humanists would 
prefer their scorn rooted in logic rather than in sex. Those who 
recognize that our own survival is bound up with a better under- 
standing of other peoples must remember that there are other 
languages in the world than English, and that other peoples show 
little disposition to slough off their “barbaric’’ tongues to suit our’ 
convenience. 

It is time that we cease being filled with the conceit of knowledge. 
It is time that we discontinue our bandying about pretentiously 
such terms as “science” and “culture’’ as if all science resided in 
the natural and social science divisions, and all culture found its 
haven in the humanities. Science should be recognized for what 
it is—not a body of fact to be accepted as gospel truth but a method 
for the solution of problems. And culture should be recognized 
as a way of life rather than a complex of studies designed to enable 
one “‘to talk nonsense with distinction.”? Let us bear in mind that 
we are not justifying ourselves in the eyes of society by adding to 
the already large number of college-trained uneducated men. 
Mindful of the tragedy of the intellectual in Nazi Germany, we 
must make the tremendous issues of the day our common problems 
and bring to their solution whatever our specialized talents have to 
offer. Perhaps in the process we may even educate and civilize 
one another. At any rate, the danger is clear and present. We 
had better resolve our differences now, for our time may soon run 
out. 


| 


THE “ANXIOUS GENERATION” AND 
THE HUMANITIES 


By GAYLORD C. LeROY 
Temple University 


Many attempts have been made to diagnose the temper of the 
new postwar generation as it may be expected to manifest itself in 
perhaps its purest form on the college campus. The most optimis- 
tic of such attempts was an article on “The Anxious Generation” 
by Wallace Stegner, published in College English, January, 1949. 
Professor Stegner’s thesis was that in place of the negation that 
followed the first war we may anticipate, as the distinguishing 
mark of the new postwar generation, a confident humanism, based 
on realization that man is more than a passive victim of circum- 
stance, that he is not merely acted upon but has the power to act. 
The only trouble with Professor Stegner’s thesis was the want of 
evidence to back it up. The thesis was based, as the writer him- 
self conceded, more on a wish than on established fact. 

In the meantime those who have observed the postwar genera- 
tion on the campus are impressed with one characteristic, and that 
is not a state of nihilism or active despair (sometimes one thinks 
such moods, as possessing vitality, would be preferable to the 
condition that exists) but a mood of faintly embittered intellectual 
lethargy. After putting an A on a senior’s term paper the other 
day, I expressed certain misgivings in a written comment in 
which I remarked that while the paper was admirable in content, 
organization, and phrasing, the writer was evidently playing safe; 
he seemed afraid to take intellectual risks. The comment turned 
out to be one of the lucky ones that call to the student’s attention 
something he has already sensed but not as yet quite formulated 
consciously. It led to a conference in which the student, in a 
confessional mood, told how in the four years in college intellectual 
excitement had given way to a routine carrying out of assignments. 
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The freshman year had been an adventure, but after that some- 
thing had happened—he had found himself losing interest. He 
continued to get high grades, but that was only because (as he put 


it) he found it easy to set down on examinations what the professor 


wanted. Now he seldom read anything beyond assigned books, 
he said. He did not know what he thought about the key ques- 
tions of life, religion, politics, ethics, or art. What was worse, he 
had little incentive to go ahead and find out what he thought. 
No, the trouble was not in his private life. He had no economic 
worries; his father was glad to supplement his G.I. allowances, 
and could do so without personal sacrifice. He was happily 
married. He had no “personality” problems. 

That student, one fears, is more representative of the new post- 
war generation than the confident humanists Wallace Stegner hoped 
to find. What, one asks, has happened? How is it that a young 
man in his mid-twenties, with a fine mind, with no internal or 
external blocks in the way of self-development, has sunk into the 
same kind of apathy that several years ago struck Professor F. O. 
Matthiessen as so marked and deplorable a feature of the American 
soldiers in occupied Europe? 


II 


When we look about for the answer, we find we have known it all 
the time. The listlessness of these students is an outcome of the 
total situation, national and international, that has developed since 
the war and trapped us all. Each day we see more clearly ahead 
the probability of a third world war, the horrors of which everyone 
has thought about and talked about. As for the prospects in this 
country, though there is difference of opinion as to timing, many 
people fear an eventual economic downswing, which will bring with 
it, they expect, that state of general insecurity the nature of which 
the college student, though he did not experience the last depres- 
sion, seems by instinct to comprehend ard to fear. Yet these 
prospects would not in themselves be enough to explain the loss of 
zest in the new college generation (for what is commoner than to 
face great hazards with bravado?) were it not for the way those 
who have wanted to consider how to forestall the perils in our path 
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have so often been treated as if they represented the advance 
guard of a fifth column aimed at the country’s security. Student 
groups that considered these questions in the thirties and early 
forties have been silenced on many campuses. Their loss makes 
itself felt in the absence of the ferment they stirred up, but even 
more in the new climate of opinion in which it comes to be thought 
that nothing cam be done about what Professor Harold C. Urey 
calls “‘the most dangerous situation that humanity has ever faced 
in all history.” 

It would be easy to go more deeply into the analysis of the new 
college temper. One might speak, for instance, of the effect of mass 
communications, which occupy more of the student’s attention 
than they formerly did, which are more uniform in the point of 
view they dispense, and which serve, in consequence, not only to 
discourage intellectual independence but to confirm the student in 
his feeling that it is hopeless to fight against the currents of the 
time as they sweep toward a debacle everyone foresees. Or one 
might compare the postwar temper here with the pessimism that 
characterizes a section of the parallel generation in England. A 
similar pessimism is to be observed here occasionally, vut on the 
whole the temper is different. The American student’s view is not, 
like that of many in England, that Western civilization is to be 
spoken of in the past tense, but rather, that the question does not 
concern him; the future of Western civilization is one of the many 
problems he has decided to shelve. While one might in this way 
extend the description of the state of opinion here, however, the 
main features would not be altered. The trouble with the college 
student in America today is that he foresees a time of insecurity 
and war and that he has been put in a position where it is almost 
inevitable that he reject as dangerous or unpatriotic the attempt 
to find ways to forestall this tragic destiny. The curb on mental 
activity in relation to the key questions of the age discourages 
mental activity all along the line. 

“Art still has truth, take refuge there!” Why cannot the stu- 
dent, acquiescing in the present outlook as to political and eco- 
nomic questions, yet use his college years to explore the arts and the 
humanities and let them summon him to that intensified life which 
it is their wonderful function to make possible? This ought to 
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work, on first thought—but on second thought one sees why it 
won’t. It is the whole man that creates a work of art, and it is the 
whole man that must respond to it. Paralyze the student in his 
thinking about the fundamental issues (questions literally of life 
and death) and he will hardly be ready to throw himself with 
enthusiasm into the study of great artistic or imaginative works. 

How, for instance, does the student respond to Shakespeare 
these days? Shakespeare has kept his place as a central human- 
istic study because of the way he clothes in language of great fresh- 
ness and vitality a conception of life as having a certain dignity 
and grandeur while at the same time he portrays life with its roots 
in the actual; he does not, like Milton, give us the sublime by losing 
sight to some degree of the real. ‘‘What a piece of work is man!”’— 
the Hamlet quotation points up the Shakespearean world view as 
well as any other single quotation. Traditionally, study of 
Shakespeare has given students a new conception of their own 
life; from Shakespeare, more than from other authors, men have 
learned what it means to be alive. For many students today, 
Shakespeare no doubt continues to be efficacious in this traditional 
way. But for the typical student today—for the senior whom I 
just mentioned—it is another story. To be alive is now coming 
to have the meaning of being trapped on a ship, being driven onto 
rocks by forces which we somehow despise but before which we feel 
ourselves impotent. For students who have this feeling about life 
the reading of Shakespeare generates at best a wistful nostalgia 
for the spacious days when it was possible to face life with optimism 
and confidence. But to expect Shakespeare’s largeness of con- 
ception and his assurance to shape the attitudes of readers on 
whom the times have bestowed so absolute a sense of powerlessness 
and defeat—this is to expect more than even Shakespeare can 
perform. 

To take a different kind of writer, how does the student respond 
to a literary and social critic like Matthew Arnold? Arnold is in 
many ways closer to us in spirit than is Shakespeare. He was well 
aware of the perils of modern civilization—it came quite naturally 
to him to speak of Europe’s “dying hour.”” Employing as his 
medium not the world of illusion that Shakespeare used, but analy- 
sis, argument, and exhortation, he showed how modern man might 
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salvage the best in the past and save himself from disaster. Such 

an author has as good a chance as any to get across to students 
today. Again, the point being made here must not be weakened 
through exaggeration; undoubtedly for many students Arnold 
continues to impart his largeness of conception, his unique com- 
bination of social responsibility, hard-headed respect for fact, and 
aesthetic sensibility. But the typical student does not respond 
to Arnold in this way. For with all his toughness of mind and his 
pessimistic forebodings, Arnold had his roots in a period of tre- 
mendous confidence and strength, and he was able in consequence 
to rear his philosophy upon a colossal assurance as to the power of 
man to halt the downward drift of events and start the construction 
of anew world. To the typical student today Arnold’s confidence 
looks naive—it springs from a naiveté, the student thinks, that was 
only possible in an earlier century. We see with Arnold, as we do 
with Shakespeare, something of what Alfred North Whitehead 
meant when he said that we are living in a time when the tradi- 
tional experience of Western civilization may fail to apply to the 
predicament of our own lives. 

Practical students of the arts are perhaps a little better off than 
students of academic subjects. They have a greater share than 
the others in the experience of creativity, and this always keeps the 
spirit alive. The situation that generates apathy in the academic 
students affects art students mainly by depriving them of the con- 
structive purpose that might guide their artistic work. The 
humanism of the Renaissance painters can no more shape the 
matter and manner of these students than the humanism of 
Shakespeare shapes the attitudes of the academic students. 
They do not—at least in any numbers—respond to the nihilism, 
occultism, and exploration of private worlds that have char- 
acterized more recent art; these experiments seem to them dated— 
they do not correspond to any genuine experience these students 
have had. At the same time the general hopelessness of outlook 
of which we have been speaking deprives them of the positive ap- 
proach to experience that might give meaning and purpose to the 
work they do. Where the academic student surrenders to apathy, 
these students occupy themselves one-sidedly, therefore, with 
matters of technique. Their condition is more favorable than 
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that of the others, for in technique there is enough to fill up a life- 
time. Nevertheless, their approach to art is basically unsound. 
An interest in technique, without any clear notion of what tech- 
nique is for, may lead to a sense of frustration quite as unwhole- 
some as the apathy of the academic students. So on the whole 
these students are only a little better off. 


III 


It is sometimes argued that students might avoid critical exam- 
ination of the key questions of our time but nevertheless act in 
other ways as responsible citizens in relation to the perils that con- 
front modern man. Do not these perils, it is argued, have their 
ultimate source in the individual, and is it not possible, therefore, 
by working with individuals, by appealing to the reason and 
touching the emotions, to do one’s share in the struggle to avert 
disaster? To argue in this way, however, is to deny the time spirit. 
If one conviction characterizes our time more than another, it is 
the conviction that the maladjustments of our day have their 
source in the organization of society rather than in the individual 
will. Those who admonish us to attack the evils that beset us by 
an attempt to change individuals get small response because some- 
how, creatures of the mid-twentieth century, we know better than 
to proceed in this way. But at the same time the effort to meet 
the problem as the time spirit commands, to examine the organiza- 
tion of society and consider what changes need to be made to retard 
the impetus of our drift toward disaster—this effort is effectively 
proscribed. 

By way of qualification it should be pointed out that the dys- 
functionalism I have been describing does not apply to all sections 
of the student body. It does not apply to the many students 
whose main aim in college is to prepare for one or another of the 
various means of winning monetary success. The vocational 
courses these students take prove sufficiently rewarding. For 
them cultural courses generally constitute minor, somewhat irrele- 
vant requirements, often good-naturedly tolerated on the chance 
that they will pay off by providing a certain tone and polish and an 
air of familiarity with the allusions supposed to be understood by 
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educated men. These students get what they want out of their 
college years, and they look forward to the future with deep satis- 
faction that they will have an edge on their competitors in the 
struggle for precedence. Whether the optimism of these students 
is to be preferred to the dysfunctionalism of the students of the 
humanities, however, is at least open to question. It is well to 
remember, too, that if the catastrophe that confronts our civiliza- 
tion is to be averted, it will not be because of what these students 
say or do. 

What can be done about those other students, the students whose 
natural bent predisposes them to the questions of purpose and 
value which are the concern of the humanities, but in whom 
buoyancy and zest are being atrophied by the historical trap that 
has been closing upon us since the war ended? A way must be 
found to enable these students to address themselves once more 
in a spirit of confidence to the central questions of our time. If 
intellectual vitality can be restored in this central sphere, it will 
spread to other areas, to imaginative literature and the arts, of its 
own accord. Students do not need to be prodded to take up these 
questions—they will be ready enough to do so if given a measure 
of backing. Members of the faculty could help by pointing out 
that consideration of these questions is precisely what the country 
needs today and is at the same time an indispensable preliminary 
to the revitalization of intellectual activity on the campus. By 
speaking out in this way they would help to lift a little the weight 
of fear that now chokes off debate. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR EDUCATORS 


By WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 


As a result of recent Congressional action, the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance (O.A.S.I.) part of National Social Security 
has now been made available for the first time to faculty and other 
staff members of many colleges and universities. This is an impor- 
tant step forward and offers the opportunity for improving retire- 
ment and life insurance plans for college staff members throughout 
the United States. The revised Social Security program merits 
careful study by each faculty member, whether or not he thinks 
the coverage will apply directly to him. Lack of knowledge of the 
program can lead to loss of substantial benefits. For instance, a 
large number of faculty members and their families are “insured” 
for benefits because of prior work in employment covered by 
Social Security or because of military service in World War II, and 
yet many of them do not realize it. 

This article covers many of the provisions of the complicated 
100-page Act, but it cannot give all the details and qualifications. 
In case of questions you should, of course, check with your local 
Social Security office to see precisely how the program affects you. 


Institutions and Organizations Eligible for Coverage 


Neither the old nor the amended Social Security Act mentions 
college and university employees as such, except in so far as they 
exclude student employment, student nurses and internes. 
Prior to the recent amendments educators were excluded from the 
coverage if (1) they were employees of a state or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or if (2) they were employed by a nonprofit educational 
organization. Under the 1950 amendment provisions for coverage 
differ according to whether the college or university is a publicly 
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supported or privately operated institution. 

Nonprofit Educational Organizations. If you are an employee 
of a private nonprofit college, university, school, research, scientific, 
or charitable foundation, or the like, your employment may volun- 
tarily be brought under O.A.S.I. Employees of these organiza- 
tions will become covered if (1) the employer decides to file a 
certificate requesting coverage, and (2) this certificate is accom- 
panied by a list containing the signatures of at least two-thirds 
of the employees. If both of these requirements are met, coverage 
will be extended to all present employees who sign the original 
or supplemental lists, plus all persons employed or re-employed in 
the future. If the employer decides against coverage or if fewer 
than two-thirds of the employees vote in favor, then none of the 
employees will be covered. Coverage will start on January 1, 
April 1, July 1, or October 1 next following the filing of the certifi- 
cate and list. If a college contemplates coverage, it will be to its 
advantage and the advantage of its staff members if the certificate 
and list can be filed by January 1, 1951. 

Public Employment. Employees of state and local governments, 
including those of publicly supported educational institutions, 
cannot be covered if they are in positions included under existing 
retirement systems established by states or political subdivisions. 
If no such retirement system exists, then the employees may be 
covered through voluntary State-Federal agreements. Whether 
coverage can be extended to staff members of some publicly sup- 
ported institutions will depend on the interpretation of the follow- 
ing sentence defining retirement systems in the Social Security 
Act: ‘The term ‘retirement system’ means a pension, annuity, 
retirement, or similar fund or system established by a State or by a 
political subdivision thereof.” Thus persons who are covered by 
state teacher retirement systems or public employee retirement 
systems are clearly excluded from O.A.S.I. It may be that 
the many state universities with TIAA plans can, if they wish and if 
the state approves, obtain the O.A.S.I. coverage. 

Individual Eligibility. If your employing institution obtains 
coverage for its employees, then the question becomes one of 


whether you can qualify individually for retirement and survivor 
benefits. 
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How do you qualify for retirement benefits? Monthly retirement 
benefits are payable at or after age 65, if the worker is fu//y in- 
sured. Supplementary benefits are payable, when the worker 
qualifies for retirement benefits, to his dependent children under 
age 18 and to his wife when she is age 65. A husband may receive 
benefits at age 65 on his wife’s Social Security account if he is 
dependent on her for support and if she is current/y insured as well 
as fully insured when she retires at or after age 65. 

How do you qualify for survivor benefits? Monthly survivor 
benefits are payable after the death of the employee if he was either 
fully or currently insured. If an employee was fu//y insured, bene- 
fits become payable to his dependent children under 18, to his 
widow (in some cases his divorced wife) if she is caring for his 
children, to his widow who is aged 65 or over, and sometimes to his 
dependent aged parents. The dependent widower of a woman 
worker may qualify for a widower’s benefit at 65 if his wife was both 
fully and currently insured at her death. If the worker was only 
currently insured at death, benefits are payable only to dependent 
children and their mother. 

A small lump sum death benefit is paid if the worker died either 
fully or currently insured. 

These benefits depend upon an individual’s becoming currently 
or fully insured, and this in turn depends on “quarters of coverage.” 
A calendar quarter is the three-month period ending March 31, 
June 30, September 30, or December 31 each year. An em- 
ployee obtains a quarter of coverage for each calendar quarter in 
which he earns $50 or more in employment covered by O.A.S.1. 
If his earnings under O.A.S.1. exceed $3600 in any year, he receives 
credit for all four quarters of that year even though he may, for 
instance, be on leave of absence during part of the year. 

How do you become fully insured? First, you figure the number 
of quarters of coverage that are required as follows: Count the 
number of quarters elapsing after December 31, 1950, and prior to 
the quarter in which you will reach age 65 (or, for survivor benefits, 
it will be the quarter in which your death occurs). This figure may 
be zero if you are already approaching or have passed age 65. 
In this event, or if the number so arrived at is less than six, you use 
six quarters, which is the minimum requirement. You never need 
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more than forty quarters for fully insured status. 

In order to meet the required number of quarters as figured 
above for your case, you can count quarters of coverage any time 
after 1936, including quarters after age 65. Thus all persons now 
aged 62 or over need have only six quarters of coverage acquired any 
time after 1936; those aged 61, eight quarters, and so forth up to 
forty quarters. This eligibility provision is especially advan- 
tageous for older college staff members who can arrange to come 
under the plan for the first time. 

How do you become currently insured? You will be currently 
insured if you have at least six quarters of coverage out of the thir- 
teen quarters just before death or entitlement to old-age insurance 
benefits. 

Many college staff members should check carefully to see whether 
they are now or may quickly become eligible. The difference be- 
tween just qualifying and just missing is large. The following 
things should be kept in mind: 

(1) Benefits from the O.A.S.I. program are paid to those eligible 
as a matter of right; they do not have to prove need in order to 
receive benefits. The only requirements similar to a needs test 
are that husbands, widowers, and parents must establish that the 
person on whose O.A.S.I. records they claim benefits had been fur- 
nishing at least half their support. 

(2) While benefits come as a matter of right, they are not auto- 
matically paid. The individual must apply, and monthly pay- 
ments can be made retroactively for only six months. There are 
two times for action; you should check with the nearest Social 
Security office when you retire at age 65 or over, and your family 
should check in event of your death. 

(3) All veterans with eighteen months’ service (unless dishon- 
orably discharged) have an insured status even though they have 
worked for a college or other employment heretofore excluded from 
Social Security for all except their war service. The amended law 
provides wage credits of $160 for each month of active military 
or naval service in World War II (and thus corresponding quarters 
of coverage). This applies to men and women who had ninety 
days or more of active military service between September 16, 
1940 and July 24, 1947. Those who died in service or were dis- 
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charged because of service-connected disability were not required 
to have ninety days of service. 

Payments by the Veterans Administration do not affect O.A.S.I. 
benefits; however, if other federal retirement benefits are based on 
the veteran’s military or naval service in World War II, the special 
wage credits will not be counted toward Social Security benefits. 

(4) Eligibility requirements for persons previously working in 
covered employment have been greatly liberalized by the amend- 
ments. A person who worked in covered employment some time 
during the period between January 1, 1937 and the present may 
now have enough quarters of coverage to qualify him for benefits 
according to the provisions given above for currently and fully 
insured individuals. For instance, a college staff member who is 
now 65 or over and who formerly worked in employment covered 
by O.A.S.I. for at least six quarters is now fully insured. 

“Work Test” for Benefits. Any person under 75 who earns more 
than $50 in any one month in employment covered by O.A.S.I. 
will not be eligible for O.A.S.1. benefits for that month. A college 
faculty member can receive annuity and life insurance payments, 
income from investments and other such income after attaining age 
65, or can work in employment not covered by O.A.S.1. without 
losing benefits. But he is ineligible for benefits in each month in 
which he earns $50 in work covered by O.A.S.I.; in addition to 
employment by a covered institution, some of the remunerative 
activities carried on by retired faculty members come under the 
definition of “self-employment,” which is now covered. After age 
74 there is no work test, and if an individual is otherwise eligible 
for benefits he can receive them regardless of source or amount of 
earnings. 

These same limitations on earnings in covered employment refer 
to other beneficiaries, wife, widow, children. If the faculty mem- 
ber on whose past earnings the benefits depend works in covered 
employment, then all family benefits cease. If the wife or other 
beneficiary works, however, only his or her own benefit is omitted. 


Benefits Payable 


The ‘‘New Start” Method. Table 1 gives pension and insurance 
benefits for various salaries and family sizes. It can be used to 
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find the benefits for a person who retires or for the family of a per- 
son who dies after June 30, 1952 after having been covered by 
O.A.S.I. from January 1, 19§1 until his death or retirement. It 
will be the table to be used by all persons now coming under the 
program for the first time and for almost all others who are eligible 
after June 30, 1952. As shown by the table, the benefits are just 
as large for a person who meets the minimum eligibility require- 
ments and retires at age 65 in 1952 as for one who retires many years 
in the future. 


Tas_e 1—Monrnaty O.A.S.1. Income BENneFits 


—Retirement Benefits— Survivor Benefits 
Average Single or Married, Widow (or Widow (or Lump Sum 
Monthly Spouse with Spouse Dependent Dependent Payment 
Wage Under6s 65 0rOver Widower 65) Widower 65) 
and 1 Child and 2 Children 
Under 18 Under 18 


$300 $80.00 $120.00 $120.00 $150.00 240.00 
290 78.50 117.80 117.80 150.00 235.50 
280 77.00 11§.50 115.50 150.00 231.00 
270 7§.50 113.30 113.30 150.00 226.50 
260 74.00 111.00 111.00 148.00 222.00 
250 72.50 108.80 108.80 145.00 217.50 
240 71.00 106.50 106.50 142.00 213.00 
230 69.50 104.30 104.30 139.00 208 . 50 
220 68.00 102.00 102.00 136.00 204.00 
210 66.50 99.80 99.80 133.00 199.50 
200 65.00 97.50 97.50 130.00 195.00 
190 63.50 95.30 95.30 127.00 190.50 
180 62.00 93.00 93.00 124.00 186.00 
170 60.50 go.80 go. 80 121.00 181.50 
160 $9.00 88.50 88.50 118.00 177.00 
150 $7.50 86.30 86.30 115.00 172.50 


The following is a condensed statement of the formulas for 
computing these benefits. All benefits are related to the worker’s 
“primary insurance amount” which in turn is related to his “‘aver- 
age monthly wage.” The average monthly wage for a college 
employee who meets the eligibility requirements after 1950 will be 
the total taxable wages after 1950 in covered employment up to 
$3600 for each year, divided by the sofa/ number of months elapsing 
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between January 1, 1951 and his age 65 or later, or at his death. 
The primary amount is equal to 50% of the first $100 of average 
monthly wage plus 15% of the next $200. The wife’s or dependent 
husband’s benefit is one-half of the primary amount, and the 
widow’s, dependent widower’s, or parent’s, three-fourths. Each 
child receives the sum of (a) one-half of the primary amount, and 
(b) one-fourth of the primary amount divided by the number of 
children, as a survivor benefit. There is a lump sum death benefit 
which is three times the primary amount. The minimum primary 
amount is $20 a month; the maximum family benefit, $150 a 
month or 80% of average monthly wage, whichever is less. 
Example: Professors Davis, Smith and Jones are aged 31, 
49, and 67, respectively (age does not enter in computing these 
benefits). For simplicity we will assume each earns $3600 a year. 
Although they were never before in covered employment, their 
college obtains O.A.S.I. coverage and they continue in the employ 
of the college from January 1, 1951 until their retirement at age 65 
or over. They all meet the requirements of half the quarters 
elapsing from the end of 1950 until retirement with a maximum of 
forty. They also must have a minimum of six quarters so Pro- 
fessor Jones cannot retire until July 1, 1952. 


Wife’s benefit at age 65. 

Total retirement benefit for the geelenere and 


If Professor Davis, who has one child three years old, dies after 
June, 1952, he would be fully insured and his wife and child would 
be eligible for: 


Lump sum benefit immediately.............. 

Mother’s benefits until child is 18, and widow’s 
60 a month 

Child’s benefit to age 18.................04- 60 a month 


Their average monthly wage 
50 
30 
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Perhaps it is worth while emphasizing that in computing average 
monthly wage for the future: 


(a) Periods of employment not covered by O.A.S.I. after 1950 
count against the person in figuring his average monthly wage. 

(b) Only $2600 of salary can be averaged for any one year; a 
$7200 salary for one year of covered employment cannot be carried 
over to a second year of noncovered employment in order to make 


the average $3600 a year. The average of two such years would 
be only $1800. 


(c) Periods of employment not covered by O.A.S.I. may also 
be long enough to disqualify a person for any benefits. 


The ‘Back to 1937” Method. No benefit computations will be 
based on the new start formula unless a person has six quarters of 
coverage obtained after 1950; hence July 1, 1952 is the earliest 
date at which it can normally be used. For persons who have 
heretofore had enough military or covered service to entitle them to 
benefits, and who either die or retire before that date, the method 
of computation used under the old Social Security Act is employed 
with certain changes. 

On the “Back to 1937” basis the actual wages in covered em- 
ployment up to $3000 a year, plus the credit of $160 per month for 
military service, must be averaged over the entire period from 
January 1, 1937 or age 22 (whichever is later) to death or retirement 
age. The resulting average monthly wage is translated to a pri- 
mary insurance amount by use of the old formula of 40% of the 
first $50, plus 10% of the next $200, plus 1% of the sum of these 
two for each year in which $200 was earned in covered employ- 
ment. A conversion table is then applied which increases this 
benefit by about 77% on the average. 

While this complicated process may deter many people to whom 
this method applies from attempting to compute their benefits, it 
should be pointed out that such benefits can be surprisingly valu- 
able, especially in the case of survivors’ benefits. In‘any event, the 
minimum primary amount of $20 per month will be paid, and in 
the case of a surviving widow with two dependent children the 
benefits are twice this sum. 

For instance, take the case of Mr. White, a 31-year-old college 


: 
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teacher, married and with one child 2 years old. Mr. White has 
never been in covered employment, but he served in the Army 
for thirty-six months. If he should die in October, 1950, his pri- 
mary insurance amount would be approximately $38. His family 
would be entitled to a lump sum benefit of three times this amount, 
monthly benefits of one and one-half times this amount until the 
child reached 18, and an additional monthly benefit of three- 
fourths of this amount for his widow after she reached age 65. 
These benefits, resulting solely from the credit for military service 
under the Social Security Act, are equivalent to approximately 
$11,600 of life insurance coverage. The same result would be 
achieved through a comparable period in covered employment. 

If Mr. White does not die soon and also does not become covered 
by O.A.S.I., his average monthly wage will gradually decline and 
the survivor benefits to which his family would become entitled 
upon his death likewise will decline. All of his present entitle- 
ment would expire in 1957. 


Contributions 


Your benefits as well as your contributions are limited to the 
first $3600 of your salary in covered employment paid in each 
year. Contributions or taxes of participating employers and 
employees are to remain at 1 1/2% each through 1953; they are 
scheduled to increase to 2% each in 1954; 2 1/2% each in 1960; 
3% each in 1965, and 31/4% eachin 1970. Forexample,all persons 
earning $3600 a year or more will pay $54 a year in taxes for the 
next three years, and their employers will match this amount. 

The O.A.S.I. wage tax is levied commencing on January 1 each 
year against each individual’s full salary until such time as the 
entire tax for that year is paid. Thus a tax of 1 1/2% on a $7200 
salary would be deducted from the individual’s salary and matched 
by the college during the first six months, and then no tax would be 
collected for the last six months of the year. For anyone earning 
over $3600 a year the “take home pay” would be slightly smaller 
during the early part of the year than during the latter part. 
Faculty members frequently have outside jobs; the required tax 
must be paid on each job in covered employment, but a refund can 
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be obtained by the individual for taxes on more than $3600 of 
earnings in any one year. No equivalent refund is available to 
employers. 

The present O.A.S.I. taxes, by the way, fall far short of meeting 
the ultimate cost of the program; they merely cover benefits 
currently being paid to retired persons and survivors, plus building 
up a contingency fund that is relatively small for a program of this 
size. In the past, scheduled wage tax increases have not occurred 
on time; it is impossible to predict whether they will ultimately 
rise to the point where the program will not have to be subsidized 
through general taxation. 


Social Security and Existing Retirement Systems 


The O.A.S.I. program is designed as a floor, a foundation, of 
benefits. Its general objective is to protect large numbers of 
our people from being in actual want after retirement. Even the 
maximum benefits fall below the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics budget for an elderly couple, which showed subsistence 
living costs varying from $1440 a year in Houston, Texas, to $1830 
in Washington, D. C., last year. Maximum O.A.S.I. retirement 
income for a single man or woman is $960 a year and for an aged 
couple, $1440, with payments ranging all the way down to the 
minimum of $240 and $360 a year, respectively. 

These amounts are not paid unless the person under age 75 who 
meets all other eligibility requirements also withdraws from em- 
ployment included under O.A.S.I. All of this makes it doubly 
important that the college retirement program be so coordinated 
with the national program that retirement becomes financially 
feasible for faculty members. 

An excellent study, entitled “Academic Retirement and Related 
Subjects,” has been published recently.!' This is a report of a 
study conducted by a Joint Committee of the American Association 
of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges. 
It is broad in its scope and emphasizes the various fundamental 


1 Spring, 1950 Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, Vol. 36, 
No. 1, pp. 87-117; and May, 1950 Bulletin, Association of American Colleges, 
Vol. 36, No. 2, pp. 308-328. 
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provisions with respect to academic retirement. We will limit 
ourselves here to only one part of the study, namely, its recom- 
mendations regarding the amount of income that should be pro- 
vided under faculty retirement systems. The following two para- 
graphs are quoted: 


As a normal goal the retirement system should provide enough 
income to yield to a man who entered it at 30 and retired at the 
fixed retirement age of about 70 a retirement annuity of 50% of his 
average salary over the last ten years of his service. If the fixed 
retirement age is under 70, the retirement annuity should if any- 
thing be a greater percentage of the terminal salary. 

Fifty per cent has, of course, no occult virtue, but it was not 
picked arbitrarily. When a faculty member retires, his children 
are usually self-supporting. He may be compared to a young 
instructor whose family responsibilities have not become heavy. 
Most American institutions do not pay instructors more than 
enough to meet the minimal reasonable requirements of living. 
In many institutions the average instructor’s salary is somewhat 
less than 50% of the average professor’s salary. Moreover, it 
is to be remembered that if the accumulation upon retirement 
would purchase a life annuity for the professor of 50% of his termi- 
nal salary, it will purchase less than that if an annuity is to continue 
to a surviving widow. Fifty percent of the average salary for the 
last ten years of service would not seem too great a normal goal 
for an annuity in a plan for a retirement system. In addition it 
may be noted that in most replies to the questionnaires, adminis- 
trators and Chapters of the American Association of University 
Professors accept 50% of terminal salary as a reasonable goal for a 
retirement system. 


The A. A. U. P.—A. A. C. Committee commented on the fact that 
a retirement system cannot solve each individual’s total need for 
retirement funds. The reason for this is that individual needs 
vary so widely. For instance, should the objective of a college 
retirement system be to provide an adequate benefit for the single 
man or woman, or the elderly couple; for the person who enjoys 
good health during retirement, or the one whose medical expenses 
are heavy; for the one who owns his own home and has other 
savings, or the one who must depend entirely on his annuity? 
A realistic approach is for the college and its faculty members to 
choose benefit schedules adequate to meet the typical situation, 
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and in doing this most colleges which have recently revised their 
retirement systems use the goal of 50% of final salary. Undoubt- 
edly a retirement system also should provide some leeway over 
food, clothing, and shelter, which in the case of lower-paid persons 
will require more than 50% of salary. 


In order to study the coordination of existing college retire- 
ment systems with O.A.S.L, it is useful to center attention upon a 
“typical” faculty member, a composite chosen for this purpose. 
In our examples we will use age 30 as the age at which participa- 
tion commences and we will use 65 as the retirement age. The 
A.A. U. P.-A. A. C. Joint Committee recommended a higher fixed 
retirement age than 65; however, 65 is the earliest age for pay- 
ment of O.A.S.I. benefits, and it is the retirement age designated 
in 70% of TIAA’s 600 retirement systems for educational in- 
stitutions. Although many of these institutions permit exten- 
sion of service beyond 65 for some people, the ones who are to be 
retired at age 65 must look to the retirement system for reasonably 
adequate benefits at that age. 


Almost 85% of college and university retirement plans are either 
publicly administered systems or ones using Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association contracts. Where a publicly adminis- 
tered system is in effect, O.A.S.I. coverage cannot be obtained; 
therefore we will concentrate on TIAA plans as being illustrative 
of methods of coordination. TIAA’s minimum deferred annuity 
rates will be used without giving credit for the dividends now being 
paid, and full entitlement to O.A.S.1. benefits will be assumed. 

The following three proportional salary patterns will be used in 
the comparisons, thus giving two typical scales and one for higher- 
salaried persons. 


TABLE 2—Sacary SCALES 


Salary Scale A 
(Three-fourths Salary Scale C 
Age of Scale B) Salary Scale B (Twice Scale B) 
30-34 $2250 $3000 $ 6,000 
35-39 4000 8,000 
40-49 375° 10,000 


5o-hy 4500 6000 12,000 
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The majority of TIAA retirement systems call for contributions 
totaling 10% of salary (5% by the individual and 5% by his em- 
ploying institution) as premiums for retirement annuity contracts. 
For a number of years now it has been recognized that this level of 
contribution does not provide adequate benefits for retirement at 
age 65. Table 3 indicates the benefits that would be available 
under our assumptions if the Social Security program is taken in 
addition to the 10% existing contributory plan. 


TasBLe 3—10% TIAA O.A.S.I. 
Single Male—Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 


Annual Retirement Benefits 


Per cent 
Salary TIAA O.A.S.1. Total of Final 
Scale Salary 
A $1353 $918 $2271 50.5 
B 1804 948 2752 45-9 
Cc 3608 960 4568 38.1 


The combination plan offers a minimum approach to the objec- 
tives set out in the A. A. U. P.-A. A. C. Committee report. It just 
meets the objectives at the lower salary ranges but falls below as 
salary increases because of the limitations on O.A.S.I. benefits. 
It also falls below the objective for persons who enter the plan after 
their early thirties. 

However, the college or university which now has a retirement 
system based on 10%-of-salary contributions will go a long way 
toward meeting its retirement problem if it adds O.A.S.I. benefits 
to those provided by its present plan. This probably will be the 
action taken by many colleges; there are others who will revise 
their scale of contributions so that they can provide more adequate 
benefits for their faculty members at all salary levels. 

College faculty members also should be aware of what would 
happen if it is decided to subtract Social Security taxes from an 
existing plan based on contributions of 10% of salary. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the results: 


— 
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TasLe 4—Susrracr O.A.S.1. Tax From 10% TIAA Pian on First $3600 oF 
ANNUAL SALARY 


Single Male—Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 


Annual Retirement Benefits——-—— 


Per cent of 
Salary Final 
Scale TIAA O.A,S.I. Total Salary 
A $ 693 $918 Fr611 35.8 
B 1104 948 2052 3-2 
Cc 2892 960 3852 32.1 


These benefits obviously fall short of reaching any realistic 
objectives. The annuity benefit is drastically reduced because of 
the increase in O.A.S.I. taxes to 6 1/2% total in 1970, with the 
result that annuity premiums would total only 3 1/2% of salary 
(1 3/4% by the participant and 1 3/4% by the college) after 1970, 
on the first $3600 of salary. 

Fifteen Per Cent Plans. At present 167 of TIAA’s cooperating 
institutions base their retirement systems on contributions higher 
than 10% of salary. In the majority of these institutions the 
total contributions equal 15% of salary, either shared equally by 
the staff members and the institution or, in a few cases, with the 
college contributing 10% and the individual 5%. 

If O.A.S.I. benefits are added to those provided by a 15% con- 
tributory plan, the result will be an outstanding college retirement 
system. For our typical entrant, this plan would provide 65% of 
final salary for the lower-paid person with Salary Scale A, and 
slightly over half salary for the $12,000-a-year man. Some col- 
leges have already indicated that they expect to use the combined 
program. 

In most 15% plans, however, some reduction in annuity pre- 
miums to TIAA would seem appropriate when O.A.S.I. is added. 
A number of methods have been studied, and of these the one used 
for Table 5 provides a good coordination of benefits. 

Although this pattern does not quite reach the 50% of salary 
objective, it clearly exceeds the subsistence minimum, and it seems 
to be a reasonable method of revising the 15% plans. It probably 
will be followed by many educational institutions. The figures in 
Table 5 are based on annuity premiums which amount to only 
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Taste s—Susrract O.A.S.1. Tax From 15% TIAA on First $3600 oF 
SALARY 


Single Male—Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 65 
Annual Retirement Benefits 
Per cent of 


Salary Final 
Scale TIAA O.A.S.1. Total Salary 
A $1368 $918 $2286 50.8 
B 2010 948 2958 49-3 
Cc 4704 960 5664 47.2 


8 1/2% total on the first $3600 of salary and 15% on the excess 
from the year 1970 until our typical participant retires in 1986. 
However, the past history of O.A.S.I. taxes has been that they have 
not increased on schedule. Any delay in the imposition of higher 
taxes, as well as dividends and extra payments by TIAA, will prob- 
ably bring the combined benefit up to our objective. If the tax 
increases appear as scheduled, a college will have plenty of time 
during the next ten or twenty years to revise its retirement plan if 
revision seems necessary. It should be noted, of course, that a 
person who does not enter the retirement plan until 1970 would 
have O.A.S.I. taxes of 61/2% throughout under the present 
schedule, leaving only the 8 1/2% remainder as annuity premiums. 
Whether or not premiums of this size, at annuity rates then pre- 
vailing, would provide adequate benefits cannot be foretold now. 

Table 6 shows the effect of using age 70 as the normal retirement 
age for a 10% contributory plan. 


Tas_e 6—10% TIAA Pian Pius O.A.S.I. 
Single Male—Entrance Age 30—Retirement Age 70 


Annual Retirement Benefits 
Per cent of 
Salary Final 
Scale TIAA O.A.S.1. Total Salary 
A $1989 $918 $2907 64.6 
B 2652 948 3600 60.0 
Cc 5304 960 6264 $2.2 


With retirement at age 70, the combined benefits provide a 
strong plan, with benefits greater than 50% of final salary even 
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for the higher-salaried person exemplified by Salary Scale C. 

Since retirement at age 70 under a 10% plan provides substantial 
benefits, the question arises as to whether some offset in annuity 
premiums can be made when joining the national system. As can 
be noted by comparing Tables 3 and 6, delaying the retirement age 
increases the TIAA benefit greatly. But under O.A.S.I. as long as 
a person continues to earn over $50 a month in covered employment 
between the ages of 65 and 75, he not only gets no O.A.S.I. benefit 
but he continues to pay taxes. When he does retire, his O.A.S.I. 
benefit will not then be larger because of his late retirement. 

If we subtract the O.A.S.I. taxes from annuity contributions, 
we reduce the contributions gradually to only 3 1/2% of the first 
$3600 of salary, and hence lose most of the increases in benefits 
caused by delaying the retirement age. If the O.A.S.I. tax is 
subtracted, with retirement at age 70, the benefits for our three 
typical salary scales are all 43% of salary, which is considerably 
below the objectives. 

Income for Elderly Couple. In setting up salary scales, the 
married person is not normally paid more than the single person. 
Likewise in setting up retirement systems the patterns are estab- 
lished on the basis of the single man or woman. Usually, how- 
ever, two people must live on whatever income is available after 
retirement. 

O.A.S.I. is particularly helpful when it comes to the retirement 
benefits for the elderly couple. The wife or dependent husband 
receives nothing from O.A.S.I. until reaching age 65, but after that 
he or she receives a benefit equal to one-half of the worker’s 
primary amount, increasing to three-fourths of the primary amount 
upon the worker’s death. In the case of annuity contracts, several 
optional methods of payment are available. The one that seems 
most appropriate here is one providing an annuity throughout 
the contract holder’s lifetime and continuing in half to the widow 
or widower. This provides a joint income equal to a little more 
than 80% of the single life annuity amount unless the second 
annuitant is a number of years younger than the first. 

Because of the additional O.A.S.I. benefits available for a couple, 
total income after retirement is increased at the lower salary ranges 
and at the higher salaries the decrease is not very large. Where 
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7—Torat Beneritrs tro Man anp Wire From O.A.S.I. anp TIAA Last 
Survivor Annutry Hatr Benerit to 


Entrance Age 30—Man and Wife Both Age 65 
(Percentage figures are of final salary) 
Salary Scale A Salary Scale B Salary Scale C 


10% TIAA Plan plusO.A.S.1. $2511 (55.8%) $2934(48.9%) $4464 (37.2%) 
15% TIAA Plan plus O.A.S.1. 3078 (68.4%)  3690(61.5%)  5976(49.8%) 
15% TIAA Plan less O.A\S.I. 

tax on first $3600 2520(s6.0%)  3102(51.7% 5376 (44.8%) 


the basic college retirement plan provides an adequate single life 
annuity for the man or woman alone, the amount for the couple 
would likewise be reasonably large. 


Mobility of Academic Talent 


The most distinguishing feature of college and university retire- 
ment plans compared with those in other areas of economic activity 
is the transferability of pension benefits upon changes in jobs. 
Free mobility of academic talent among our institutions of higher 
learning contributes to the eminence of individuals, institutions, 
and the system as a whole. Complete ownership of pension rights 
by the individual teacher is an integral part of this mobility. 

Only in the last year or two has this subject of “vesting” of 
pension rights aroused any real action in other employments. 
Even so, in the huge labor-management negotiated plans in Amer- 
ica’s basic industries the worker generally receives no benefit 
except O.A.S.I. unless he stays with his particular employer or is a 
member in good standing of his union until retirement. This same 
kind of forfeiture plan is found in banks, insurance companies, 
industries, and public employment. The present trend is toward 
more and earlier vesting, and many plans now vest the employer 
contributions toward the annuity in the individual after ten or 
twenty years, or at age $0 or §5. 

The pioneering of the colleges in transferable pension rights has 
not covered all institutions. This fact assumes greater importance 
because O.A.S.I. coverage has been made available to only part 
of the college world. O.A.S.I. benefits are freely transferable so 
long as a person stays in covered employment. If he leaves covered 
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employment before age 65, two things can happen with respect to 
the national benefits. If he has enough quarters of coverage to 
meet the fully insured status when he reaches age 65, his benefit 
will be reduced because his average monthly wage is reduced by 
periods spent outside covered employment. If he does not have 
enough quarters to be fully insured, he will not be eligible for any 
benefits even though he paid taxes during his covered employment. 

Most of the colleges and universities that will not at this time be 
covered by O.A.S.I. are publicly supported institutions that are 
included under state teacher or public employee retirement sys- 
tems. These systems are of the forfeiture type; with but few 
exceptions they provide no benefits from employer contributions if 
a person leaves public employment in a particular state any time 
before the minimum age for retirement. 

These public retirement systems were used as the reason for 
excluding public employees from O.A.S.I. Representatives of 
public school teacher groups, police and fireman organizations and 
other public employee groups testified before the Senate and House 
of Representatives committees against any O.A.S.I. extension, 
voluntary or otherwise, to persons covered by these existing plans. 
It is noteworthy that a poll conducted last spring by the American 
Council on Education among administrators of publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education showed that more than 80% of the 
400 institutions replying were in favor of giving college and univer- 
sity teachers who are members of public plans the opportunity to 
decide whether they should come under the national plan. 

As shown in earlier material in this article, existing retirement 
systems can be coordinated with O.A.S.I.; it is not a question of 
either one type of plan or the other, but of a coordinated program. 
If, for example, state universities with TIAA plans can be covered, 
and this is not certain at present writing, perhaps the experience 
with the dual plans can show the way to further revision of O.A.S.I. 
to permit other publicly supported institutions of higher education 
to join on a voluntary basis. 


Conclusion 


College and university teachers have a great deal at stake in 
current revisions of college retirement systems to help provide a 
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sustaining income after retirement. This is perhaps more fully 
recognized by the older members of the faculty who, as they ap- 
proach retirement age, are more sensitive to the various problems. 
Some have made adequate provisions for their old age; others are 
startled to realize that they have given too little attention to the 
college’s retirement plan or to their own savings program until too 
late to do much about it. 

Younger teachers quite understandably take less active interest. 
There are periods during their earlier professional life when their 
earnings are at a low level and their financial obligations for their 
families are large. The funds set aside toward retirement often 
seem like the difference between living more comfortably and just 
getting by. The natural thought is “Why not wait until I am in 
my fifties or until my children are through college to start saving for 
retirement?” 

There is a significant fact not widely enough recognized in this 
connection. People live a long time, on the average, after retire- 
ment. Most of us think in terms of a life expectancy of 67 or 68 
years for a man and a little over 70 years for a woman; these, 
however, are the figures for life expectancy from birth. Not so 
widely published is the fact that having reached age 65, men live 
on the average about 14 years beyond that age, and women almost 
18 years. Thus if a person starts to save for his retirement in his 
early thirties, he has only 30 to 35 years during which to accumu- 
late enough to support himself and his wife for some 14 to 20 years, 
on the average, after age 65. This obviously takes savings of a 
considerable size and it is a job that cannot be put off to the 10 or 
15 years before retirement. 

The willingness of a college or university to share in the cost of 
developing annuities makes savings to that end feasible. And the 
extension of O.A.S.I. coverage provides an opportunity and a stim- 
ulus to all colleges and universities to increase old-age benefits 
through the institutional retirement systems and through individual 
efforts. 


| 
| 
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TWO CHAPTER LETTERS 


Note: Two recent Chapter Letters have been on subjects of con- 
cern to the entire membership of the Association and are, there- 
fore, being published in this issue of the Association’s Bu/letin. 
The subjects dealt with in these letters are: (1) A Proposal that the 
Annual Dues of the Association for Active Membership be In- 
creased, (2) A Proposal that Each Chapter of the Association 
Undertake a Study of College and University Teaching, (3) The 
Loyalty Oath Situation at the University of California, and (4) 
The Current Work of the Association Relating to the Economic 
Status of the Profession. 

Chapters that have not responded to these letters are urged to 
do so at the earliest possible date, even though the time requested 
for response may have passed. Tue Epitors 


September 26, 1950 
To the Officers of Chapters of the American 


Association of University Professors 
Dear Colleagues: 

This letter is concerned with two proposals that should be con- 
sidered by the Chapters of the Association at their first meeting 
this fall, or if no meeting of the Chapter is scheduled before Novem- 
ber 1, by the Executive Committee of the Chapter: 


1. A proposal of the Council of the Association that the annual 
dues of the Association for Active membership be increased. 

2. A proposal of the Secretariat of the Association that each 
Chapter of the Association undertake a study of college and 
university teaching. 


A Proposal of the Council of the Association that the Annual Dues 
of the Association for Active Membership Be Increased. The Con- 
stitution of the Association gives the Council the power to deter- 
mine the annual dues for each of the Association’s four classes of 
membership: Active, Junior, Associate, and Emeritus (see 
Article VII, Sec. 1, Association’s Constitution, p. 122, Spring, 
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1950 issue, Association’s Bulletin). At the last meeting of the 
Council, held in connection with the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Association, the consensus was reached that if the Associa- 
tion is to function comprehensively for the profession, it must have 
more revenue, and to that end the annual dues for Active Member- 
ship should be increased. At this meeting the Council instructed 
the General Secretary to seek an expression of opinion from the 
membership of the Association through its organized Chapters, to 
determine whether or not the membership concurred in this judg- 
ment of the Council and, if so, to determine the amount of increase 
of the dues for Active membership advised by the membership. 


II 


The American Association of University Professors is neither 
endowed nor subsidized. This fact gives the Association complete 
economic independence, which is conducive to freedom of thought 
and of action, essential in the work of the Association, particularly 
in that part concerned with freedom and tenure. But economic 
independence does not provide revenue. For the revenue with 
which to carry on its work, the Association depends entirely upon 
membership dues. The annual membership dues of the Associa- 
tion are: Active, $4.00; Junior, $3.00; Associate, $3.00; Emeri- 
tus, no dues. This schedule of dues has been in effect since 1930. 

Although the membership of the Association is steadily increas- 
ing and is now the largest in its history (approximately 39,000), 
price inflation during the past ten years has so devaluated the 
dollar that, as regards the value of its current revenue, the Asso- 
ciation is only slightly stronger than it was when the membership 
was half its present size. During these years the Association, like 
all other organizations and associations, has had to meet the rising 
cost of operation, viz., salaries, rent, transportation (meetings of 
the Council and of Committees, and of the work of Committees, 
particularly Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure), 
communications (postage, telegrams, and telephone), office supplies 
and equipment, paper, and printing. If the membership of the 
Association had not greatly increased during the past ten years, 
the Association could not have survived except as an ineffectual 
organization. In this connection it should be noted that practi- 
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cally all other membership organizations, academic and otherwise, 
found it necessary to increase their dues to enable them to cope 
with inflationary conditions. 

Throughout its history the Association has sought to accumulate 
some financial reserve. Because current expenditures to meet 
demands for service to the profession left few annual surpluses and 
frequent deficits, the process of accumulating a financial reserve 
has been slow. As of January 1, 1937 the Association’s financial 
reserve was $7177.04. Since 1937 there have been continuous 
small annual surpluses, and the financial reserve as of January 1, 
1950 was $68,488.61. 

The principal consideration in seeking to accumulate a financial 
reserve for the Association is to provide insurance for the continued 
existence of the Association and continuity both in the extent and 
the quality of its service to the profession. There is another con- 
sideration, namely, that those employed by the Association in its 
Central Office should have some assurance of continuity of employ- 
ment. The assurance of continuity of employment to the members 
of its staff is a moral obligation of the Association. But aside 
from moral considerations, such assurance is good administration, 
for it is conducive to good staff morale and enables the Association 
to induce competent men and women to take positions with the 
Association. The administration of an organization which is 
neither endowed nor subsidized, and in which membership is wholly 
voluntary, must concern itself with the accumulation of a financial 
reserve to provide for a possible “rainy day.” In this connection 
it should be noted that such an organization cannot risk deficit 
financing except to a very limited extent and for a very short 
period, and only then if it has a financial reserve to meet a deficit 
which may eventuate. Since 1937, because of the increasing 
demands made upon the Association, the Council has frequently 
budgeted small annual deficits; but because of the Association’s 
increasing membership, these deficits did not eventuate. On the 
contrary, as indicated above, there have been small annual sur- 
pluses since 1937. 

I have referred to the moral obligation and the wisdom of the 
Association’s assuring the members of the staff of its Central Office 
continuity of employment. The Association should concern itself 
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further with the economic status of those whose livelihood is de- 
rived from employment with the Association by making financial 
contributions to their annuities similar to those made by business 
and industry through Social Security, by the Government through 
Civil Service retirement plans, and by educational institutions 
through various annuity plans, notable among them the plan of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. Up to the 
present the Association has not been financially able to make such 
contributions for any of the members of its staff, professional or 
otherwise. This matter is now being taken care of for the mem- 
bers of the professional staff and will in part be taken care of for the 
entire staff if the Council of the Association votes to accept Social 
Security coverage for the staff of the Association’s Central Office. 

The current revenue of the Association is a major determinant of 
the services the Association can give. The revenue of the Asso- 
ciation during the last fiscal year (1949) was $128,270.77. The 
disbursements of the Association for all of its work during the last 
fiscal year (1949) were $115,921.66. For the work of the Associa- 
tion during the current year the Association’s Council has budgeted 
$134,875.00. The estimated revenue during the current year is 
$129,625.00. The Council of the Association has therefore au- 
thorized the budgeting of a deficit of $5,250.00 to meet current 
demands for service. It is hoped that this budgeted deficit, like 
the previous budgeted deficits since 1937, will not eventuate. 


III 


In part because of its increased membership, but in larger part 
because the Association is becoming increasingly influential in the 
academic world, the profession, including the administrations of 
our institutions of higher education, expects the Association to 
respond to demands for service. The demands upon the Associa- 
tion for service to the profession, and to higher education as a whole, 
have been steadily increasing, particularly during the past five 
years. During these years such demands have been greater than 
the Association could meet, a fact that is deeply regretted by those 
who are responsible for the work of the Association. The task of 
meeting the day-to-day demands made upon the Association falls 
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directly on the Association’s Secretariat. During these years the 
volume of the work of the Association’s Secretariat has reached 
unprecedentedly large proportions. Currently the work-load of 
this office (professional and organizational) entails the handling 
each year of over 100,000 communications (letters, telegrams, 
and telephone conferences). Approximately 20,000 of these 
communications are concerned with the professional work of the 
Association, relating to the following and kindred subjects: 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Faculty-Administration Relation- 
ships, Teaching Schedules, Criteria for Appointments and Pro- 
motions, Salaries and Salary Schedules, Academic Retirement and 
Related Subjects, Leaves of Absence, Sabbatical Leaves, Profes- 
sional Ethics, and the Réle of Faculties in College and University 
Government. In this connection it is pertinent to note that the 
two members of the Association’s professional staff, Dr. Shannon 
and myself, are also Active members of the Association’s Committee 
A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and that we have the respon- 
sibility for the investigatory and mediatory correspondence and 
conferences and a large part of the responsibility for the drafting 
of the reports relating to the work of Committee A. This part of 
our work is large and its nature exacting. Currently the Associa- 
tion is called upon to consider each year approximately 100 cases 
involving the principles of academic freedom and tenure. The con- 
ferences in connection with this work and those in reference to 
other professional subjects now total upwards of 400 each year. 
We of the professional staff are also called upon frequently to 
participate in meetings and conferences of other educational 
organizations and of Governmental agencies, notable among them 
the United States Office of Education and the Department of 
State, which carry on projects of vital concern to the academic 
profession. We of the professional staff also have the responsibil- 
ity for the editing of the Association’s Bulletin. 

Occasionally Dr. Shannon and I accept invitations to participate 
in a Chapter or Regional meeting of the Association, but the pres- 
sure of our work makes it possible for us to respond to only a few 
such invitations each year. The opinion has been expressed by 
members and by Chapters of the Association that one of the needs 
of the Association is more frequent participation in Chapter and 
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Regional meetings by the members of the Association’s professional 
staff. Such increased participation, as well as the enlargement of 
other services of the Association’s Central Office, must await suf- 
ficient revenue to provide for the enlargement of the professional 
staff of this office and for the expense of travel. 

The clerical work alone of an individual membership organiza- 
tion is large in volume and involves many detailed operations. 
Thus, in this office the work entailed in maintaining the records 
of the individual memberships, as regards dues payments, institu- 
tional connections, and mailing addresses, is, in and of itself, of 
enormous volume. For this reason the maintenance of an individ- 
ual membership organization, in contradistinction to an institu- 
tional membership organization, or to one that is endowed or sub- 
sidized, is expensive. 

The present staff of the Association’s Central Office consists of 
two members at the professional level and twelve at the secretarial, 
stenographic, and clerical levels. Because of the Association’s 
limited revenue, it has never been able to provide for understudies 
to any of its staff members, professional or secretarial. This 
means that when serious illness occurs on the staff, as it did last 
year on the staff of secretarial assistants, the work of the office is 
seriously handicapped. The handicap would, of course, be much 
more serious if illness should strike the present limited professional 
staff. 

To meet the demands that are currently being made on the Associa- 
tion’s Central Office for service to the profession, there should be two 
additional members of its professional staff and six additional mem- 
bers of its secretarial, stenographic, and clerical staff. 

During the past three years the Association has been handi- 
capped by inadequate office space. This fact would have pre- 
vented any additions to the staff of the Central Office even if the 
Association’s finances had made this possible. This need for more 
office space will be met in December of this year, at which time 
the Association will establish its headquarters in a_ building 
recently bought by the American Council on Education, located 
at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
This building will house the offices of the American Council on 
Education and those of some of its constituent member organiza- 
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tions. The new headquarters of the Association will increase the 
Association’s expenditure for rent considerably, but comparable 
space in a commercial office building in Washington would cost at 
least a third more. 

To the end that the members of the Chapter may be conversant 
with the facts which led the Council to submit the preposal to 
increase the dues for Active Members, I suggest that this letter be 
read to the Chapter as preparation for consideration of this 
proposal of the Council. A reply form is enclosed for the response 
of the Chapter. The reply form should, if possible, be returned by 
November 1 for tabulation and presentation to the Council at its 
next meeting on November Io and 11. 

A Proposal of the Secretariat of the Association that Each Chapter 
of the Association Undertake a Study of College and University 
Teaching. The aggregate of the purposes of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors is to advance the ideals and raise 
the standards of the profession. Among the ideals and standards 
of the profession, with which the Association has always been con- 
cerned, are those relating to effective teaching and scholarship. 
Thus, in 1932 and 1933 the Association conducted a notable study 
of College and University Teaching, the report of which was pub- 
lished in a special issue of the Association’s Bulletin in May, 1933. 
Since then there has been a growing appreciation of the value of 
good teaching. On December 8-10, 1949, there was held in 
Chicago, Illinois, a Conference on the Preparation of College 
Teachers. This conference was sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, of which the American Association of University 
Professors is a constituent member, and the United States Office 
of Education. I was invited to participate in this conference and 
I expect to participate in a second conference on this subject later 
this year.! 

The American Council on Education has published the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference of 1949 in a book entitled The Prepara- 
tion of College Teachers. These proceedings include the papers 
presented to the Conference and the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the several work groups of the Conference. This publica- 


1 Conference on Improving the Effectiveness of College Faculties, to be held in 
Chicago, Illinois at the Stevens Hotel, December 7-9, 1950. 
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tion carries an excellent bibliography. One of the addresses given 
at this Conference, ‘‘Problems in College Teaching,” by Dr. Paul 
Klapper, was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin and is therefore available to all members of the 
Association. Under separate cover copies of this book are being 
sent to the Presidents and Secretaries of the Chapters of the 
Association for the use of their respective Chapters. These are 
being supplied with the compliments of the Association, which 
purchased them at cost through a special prepublication arrange- 
ment with the American Council on Education. 

Dr. Shannon and I suggest that it would be highly desirable for 
every Chapter of the Association to conduct a study of college and 
university teaching. To emphasize the importance of doing so, 
may we state our belief that within the next few years steps will be 
taken by administrators, if not by teachers themselves, to meet the 
criticism often and increasingly made, particularly by administra- 
tors in Education, of the quality of college teaching and of the 
preparation for college teaching in the present Graduate School 
programs. It is obviously to the interest of college and university 
teachers to be prepared to meet such action, rather than to wait 
passively for action by persons who may lack insight into, and 
understanding of, the functions and obligations of the academic 
profession. To that end we suggest that the Chapter form a com- 
mittee to plan a study of college and university teaching. It is for 
possible use in such a study that the Proceedings of the Conference 
on the Preparation of College Teachers referred to above are being 
sent to the officers of Chapters of the Association. Additional 
copies of this publication may be procured from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
The price is $1.75 per copy. 

If such a Chapter study is conducted, the Committee directing 
it should give reports of progress to the Chapters and present for 
the consideration of the Chapter the factors to be considered in the 
preparation of college teachers and in the evaluation of what con- 
stitutes effective teaching. Enclosed with this letter there is a 
reply form for use by the Chapters in informing this office whether 
or not its officers have received the book, The Preparation of 
College Teachers, and whether or not the Chapter plans to conduct 
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a study of college and university teaching. We should appreciate 
the return of this reply form not later than December 1, 1950. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
Enclosures 


Copies of this letter are being sent to the members of the Associa- 
tion’s Council and Committees for their information. 


Addendum 


This addendum is written by way of a reply to many letters from 
members and Chapters of the Association requesting information 
about the loyalty oath situation at the University of California. 
I, as General Secretary of the Association, acting on behalf of the 
Association’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and 
its Council, communicated with the Regents of the University of 
California before they took final action requiring a disclaimer oath 
of affiliations from the members of the Faculty of the University. 
In this communication I informed the Regents of the views of the 
Association’s Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and 
its Council on ioyalty oaths for teachers, and brought to their 
attention the resolution “Loyalty Oaths and Loyalty Tests for 
Teachers,” adopted by the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association. This communication was an appeal to reason request- 
ing the Regents to reconsider their action requiring the members 
of the Faculty of the University of California to take a disclaimer 
oath of loyalty. The communication emphasized that the 
Association’s interest in this situation was the welfare of the 
University of California and of higher education as a whole. To 
this communication there were favorable responses from some of 
the Regents, but the appeal was of no avail as regards the majority 
of the Regents. The Association is now in receipt of a request for 
an investigation from members of the Faculty of the University of 
California who have had their tenure terminated because on prin- 
ciple they did not comply with the action of the Regents, requiring 
members of the Faculty to enter into contracts with the University 
which carry a disclaimer loyalty oath. The Chapter of the Asso- 
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ciation of the University of California in Berkeley has also requested 
an investigation. This action of the Chapter was communicated 
in a letter under the date of September 19, 1950 which reads as 
follows: 


Dear Professor Himstead: 

As Secretary of the Berkeley chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, I am directed to communicate to 
you the following motion, adopted at the meeting of 18 September, 
1950: 


That the Secretary be directed to request of the National 
Chapter of the American Association of University Professors 
an investigation by Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of the general situation at the University of California 
with regard to Faculty tenure and status, and with particular 
reference to the actions taken by the Board of Regents at their 
meetings of 21 July and 28 August, 1950. 


I may add that this was passed unanimously. Later motions 
directed me to communicate the text of the motion to the Presi- 
dent of the University and to the Press. 

Yours sincerely, 

Artuur E. Hutson, Secretary 


The American Association of University Professors will respond 
to these requests for an investigation. In the meantime, Chapters 
of the Association are free to communicate their views to the 
Regents of the University of California on the principles applicable 
to the total situation; specifically on loyalty oaths as a condition 
for university teaching. The President of the Regents of the 
University of California is His Excellency Earl Warren, Governor 
of California, Sacramento 14, California. The Chairman of the 
Regents of the University of California is Edward Augustus Dick- 
son, 425 South Windsor Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. Copies 
of communications from Chapters of the Association to the Re- 
gents of the University of California in reference to the loyalty oath 
situation should be sent to Dr. Robert G. Sproul, President of the 
University of California. 

The current Summer issue of the Association’s Budletin carries 
an article which presents the salient facts of the loyalty oath situa- 
tion at the University of California through July, 1950. This 
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article, entitled ““The Loyalty Oath at the University of California,” 
is by a distinguished author, the late Professor Max Radin, who 
for many years was a member of the Faculty of the School of 
Jurisprudence of the University of California. 

At the August meeting of the Regents of the University of 
California it was voted 12 to 10 (three members absent) that those 
of the Faculty of the University who had not signed contracts 
which carried the non-Communist oaths must sign such contracts 
within ten days or be dismissed. By unanimous vote the Regents 
authorized the reinstatement of five members of the Faculty pre- 
viously dismissed for refusal to sign the disclaimer oath if they did 
so within ten days. Also, by unanimous vote the Regents declared 
that the 157 University employees and members of the Faculty 
below the professorial rank who had been dismissed for refusal to 
sign the non-Communist oath were to be given the opportunity 
to sign if they were otherwise recommended for reappointment. 
By a vote of 18 to 1, with three members present not voting, the 
Regents approved payment to these dismissed professors of their 
salaries through the academic year 1950-51 as severance pay, sub- 
ject to the proviso that they submit written resignations to the 
Regents within ten days and if any of them obtained employment 
elsewhere his severance pay would stop. 


May 23, 1950 
To the Secretaries of the Chapters of the 
American Association of University Professors 


Dear Colleagues: 

This special letter is in reference to the work of the Association 
relating to the economic status of the profession. 

As you know, during the last two academic years the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession con- 
ducted studies of instructional salaries in colleges and universities. 
The first study, entitled ‘Instructional Salaries in 42 Selected 
Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 1948-49,” was 
published in the Winter, 1948 issue of the Association’s Bulletin. 
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The study for the current academic year, entitled “Instructional 
Salaries in 41 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Academic 
Year 1949-50,” was published in the Winter, 1949 issue of the 
Association’s Bulletin. It is the hope of the Committee and the 
Officers and Council of the Association that these two studies have 
been noted and have been subjects for consideration by the Chap- 
ters. A limited number of reprints of these studies is available 
upon request. 

The Association through its Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Profession is now seeking the help of the Chapters in 
obtaining pertinent data in reference to the economic status of the 
profession. To that end, the Committee has formulated two ques- 
tionnaires, entitled “Chapter Report on the Economic Status of 
the Profession” and “Institutional Income and Expenses for the 
Academic Years 1938-39 and 1948-49.” Two copies of each of 
these questionnaires are enclosed with this letter. One copy of 
each of these questionnaires is to be filled in and returned to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Professor Albert H. Imlah, Tufts 
College, Medford 55, Massachusetts. 

These two questionnaires should be considered by the Chapter 
and referred to the Chapter’s Committee on the Economic Status 
of the Profession. If the Chapter does not have a Committee 
on the Economic Status of the Profession, one should be formed. 
The membership of this Committee should be reasonably repre- 
sentative of the institution’s Faculty, and should be made up of 
persons competent to ascertain and evaluate not only the data 
sought in these particular studies, but also socio-economic data in 
general. The members of the Committee should possess insight 
into and understanding of the relationship of the Association’s 
interest in the economic status of the profession to the welfare of 
higher education. 

The replies to the questionnaire “Chapter Report on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession’ should be readily determined. 
The replies to the questionnaire “Institutional Income and 
Expenses for the Academic Years 1938-39 and 1948-49” may not be 
so readily determined. If the Administration of the institution 
publishes an annual financial report, it may be possible to procure 
the information sought from this source. If this should be the 
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source, care should be taken to insure that the figures for each of the 
two academic years are on the same basis of classification and that 
the inclusions and exclusions noted on page 1 of the questionnaire 
are adhered to; if not, the basis of the figures will need to be ex- 
plained. 

If the institution does not publish an annual financial report, the 
Chapter Committee should request the Treasurer or the Comp- 
troller or some other administrative officer of the institution to fill 
in the financial schedule, in which case the administrative officer 
may, if he does not wish to disclose to the Chapter Committee the 
data recorded, return the questionnaire directly to Professor 
Imlah. The administrative officer will be expected, of course, to 
report to the Chapter Committee when the questionnaire is 
returned. As indicated on the questionnaire the replies to this 
questionnaire will be confidential in the sense that, in the report of 
the Committee based on this study, the names of institutions will 
not be identified with the data submitted. 

In filling in this questionnaire, it is important that the data con- 
cerning student enrollment be included. 

The Committee would like to have these two questionnaires 
returned at an early date, and not later than November 15, 1950. 
It is the hope of the Committee and the Officers and Council of 
the Association that all of the Chapters of the Association will 
respond to this opportunity to participate in the work of the 
Association relating to the economic status of the profession. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
Enclosures 


REPORT ON THE 1950 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Association: 


The 1950 Nominating Committee of the American Association 
of University Professors submits herewith its nominations for 
membership on the Council of the Association for the three-year 
term 1951-53, beginning at the close of the last session of the 
Council in connection with the next Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. For the final consideration of these nominations, the 
Committee met on September 24, 1950 in the Association’s 
Central Office in Washington, D. C. The General Secretary and 
the Associate Secretary of the Association were available in their 
offices to provide information requested by the Committee. 

In the performance of its task the Committee was greatly 
assisted by the response of the members of the Association to the 
opportunity given them to suggest persons for consideration for 
Council nomination and by the response of Chapters to the General 
Secretary’s request for suggestions. There was a total of 666 
persons from 286 institutions thus suggested. These suggestions 
had been tabulated and classified by the staff of the Association’s 
Central Office, together with pertinent data from the Association’s 
records, and had been circulated to the members of the Committee 
well in advance of the meeting on September 24. Additional 
names of persons to be considered for Council nomination were 
suggested in other ways, so that altogether the Committee consid- 
ered the qualifications of upwards of 700 members. 

The members of the Association should note that By-Law No. 1 
of the Association’s Constitution requires the Committee to select 
two nominees for the Council from each of ten Districts and in 
selecting these nominees to give “due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers.” (For the text of By-Law No. 1 of the Association’s Con- 
stitution, see the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion). It goes almost without saying that members selected for 
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Council nomination should be of standing in the profession and 
should be conversant and in sympathy with the principles and 
purposes of the Association and be willing to serve the Association. 
The Committee has made its nominations with all these considera- 
tions in mind. Its ideal has been to select nominees worthy of 
membership on the Association’s Council, so that regardless of the 
nominees elected, the Association will have the services of able 
members of the profession. In this connection the Committee 
wishes to emphasize a consideration that has been pointed out by 
previous Nominating Committees, namely, that nominees selected 
by the Committee should not be regarded as candidates in the sense 
that they are seeking office. Those who accept these nomina- 
tions do so as a service to the Association. 

Members of the Association should also note that additional 
nominations for the Council may be made by petition, signed in 
each case by not less than fifty Active Members resident within 
the District from which the nomination is made, with not more 
than ten from a single Chapter signing the petition, the petition to 
be filed with the General Secretary of the Association not later 
than November 15. (For a detailed statement of the procedure 
for nominations by petition, see By-Law No. 1 of the Association’s 
Constitution cited above.) 

The nominees presented herewith and the nominees that may be 
presented by petition will be voted upon by the Active Members 
of the Association by mail ballot early in 1951 as an extension of 
the Annual Meeting of the Association. The results in this, the 
Association’s annual election, will be announced at the next 
Annual Meeting of the Association, which will be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio on March 16-17, 1951. 

The Committee wishes to express appreciation of the cooperation 
of the members and the Chapters of the Association in suggesting 
the names of persons worthy of consideration for Council nomina- 
tion, and of the assistance given by the staff of the Association’s 
Central Office in preparing detailed tabulations of persons thus 
suggested, together with pertinent data concerning each of them, 
of institutions previously represented and not represented on the 
Association’s Council, and of the subject matter and frequency of 
subject matter representation on the Council throughout the 
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Association’s history. The preparation of these tabulations ob- 
viously entailed long and painstaking work. Finally, the Com- 
mittee wishes to express appreciation of the response of the General 
Secretary and the Associate Secretary to the Committee’s many 
requests for information at its meeting on September 24. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Crarence A. Berpaut (Political Science), University of 
Illinois, Chairman 

Frep B. Mitietr (English Literature), Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Georce C. WHEELER (Biology), University of North 
Dakota 


Nominees for the Council, 1951-53! 
DISTRICT I 


Gait Kennepy, Philosophy, Amherst College 
Elected 1935.2 


Born 1900. A.B., 1922, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1923, Ph.D., 1928, 
Columbia University. Lecturer, 1924-25, Columbia University; Assistant 
Director, 1925-26, New School for Social Research; Instructor, 1926-31, Assist- 
ant Professor, 1931-37, Associate Professor, 1937-39, Professor, 1939- , Am- 
herst College. 


Ratpu Barton Perry, Philosophy, Harvard University 
Charter Member. Chap. Secy. 1921-23; Council, 1920-22. 


Born 1876. A.B., 1896, Princeton University; A.M., 1897, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1899; Litt.D., 1936, Princeton University; L.H.D., 1939, Clark Univer- 
sity; LL.D., 1942, Colby College; LL.D., 1944, University of Pennsylvania; 
Litt.D., 1944, Harvard University. Instructor, 1899-1900, Williams College; 
Instructor, 1900-02, Smith College; Instructor, 1902-05, Assistant Professor, 
1905-13, Professor, 1913-46, Professor emeritus since 1946, Harvard University; 
Major, U.S. Army, and Secretary, War Department Commission on Education 
and Special Training, 1917-18; Hyde lecturer in French universities, 1921-22; 
Gifford lecturer at the University, Glasgow, Scotland, 1946-48. 


' Ten members to be elected, one from each of the geographical districts. _ 
® Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 
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DISTRICT II 


Cart Suoup, Economics, Columbia University 
Elected 1934. Chap. Pres., 1942-43. 

Born 1902. A.B., 1924, Stanford University; Ph.D., 1930, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Instructor, 1928-31, Assistant Professor, 1931-38, Associate Professor, 
1938-45, Professor, 1945- , Columbia University; Staff, 1930-35, New York 
State Special Tax Commission; Assistant to Secretary of United States Treas- 


ury, Dec., 1937-Aug., 1938; Research Consultant, Department of Treasury, 
1938-46; Staff, 1946- , Council of Economic Advisers. 


Tueresa Wo trson, Economics, Brooklyn College 
Elected 1932. Chap. Pres., 1948-49; Chm., Joint Council of Four City College 
Chapters, 1948-49. 
Born 1897. A.B., 1917, Adelphi College; M.A., 1922, Columbia University; 
Ph.D., 1927, Brookings Institute. Instructor, 1927-36, Assistant Professor, 
1936-40, Associate Professor, 1940- , Brooklyn College. 


DISTRICT III 


Hate SuTHERLAND, Civil Engineering, Lehigh University 
Elected 1920. Chap. Pres., 1928-30, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Chap. Pres., 1932-33, 1942-44, Lehigh University. 

Born 1884. A.B., 1906, Harvard College; S.B. in Civil Engineering, 1911, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Instructor, 1913-17, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, 1919-25, Associate Professor, 1925-30, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Professor and Acting Head of Department, Robert College, Istanbul, 


Turkey, 1926-27; Professor, 1930- , Head of Department, 1930-47, Lehigh 
University. 


Rosert E. Topp, Jr., Zoology, Colgate University 
Elected 1939. Chap. Treas., 1939-40; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1948-49; Chap. Pres., 
1949-50. 


Born 1906. B.S., 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A., 1935, Ph.D., 1938, Harvard 
University. Science teacher, Seymour (Conn.) High School, 1929-30; Moses 
Brown School, Providence, Rhode Island, 1930-33; Teaching Fellow, 1934-38, 
Harvard University; Instructor, 1938-43, Assistant Professor, 1943-48, 
Associate Professor, 1948- , Colgate University. 


DISTRICT IV 
E. FRANKLIN Frazier, Sociology, Howard University 
Elected 1935. 


Born 1894. A.B., 1916, Howard University; A.M., 1920, Clark University; 
Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. Teacher, 1916-17, Tuskegee Institute; 
Teacher, 1917-18, St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School; Teacher, 1918-19, 
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Baltimore High School; Research Fellow, 1920-21, New York School of Social 
Work; Fellow of American-Scandinavian Foundation to Denmark, 1921-22; 
Instructor, 1922-24, Morehouse College; Director, 1922-27, Atlanta School of 
Social Work; Research Assistant, 1927-29, University of Chicago; Special Lec- 
turer, 1929-31, Research Professor, 1931-34, Fisk University; Professor and Head 
of Department, 1934- , Howard University; Regular part-time Instructor, 
1944- , New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. 


Percivat W. Hutson, Education, University of Pittsburgh 
Elected 1926. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1947-48. 
Born 1891. B.A., 1913, Beloit College; M.A., 1923, Ph.D., 1925, University 
of Minnesota. Public School (Secondary) teacher and principal, 1913-17, 
1919-21; Research Assistant, 1921-22, University of Minnesota; Assistant 


Professor, 1922-28, Associate Professor, 1928-38, Professor, 1938- , University 
of Pittsburgh. 


DISTRICT V 


Harotp M. Dorr, Political Science, University of Michigan 
Elected 1943. 
Born 1897. A.B., 1923, M.A., 1928, Ph.D., 1933, University of Michigan. 
Principal, 1923-27, and Superintendent of Schools, 1927-28, Lake City (Mich.) 
Public Schools; Teaching Assistant, 1928-29, Instructor, 1929-35, Assistant 
Professor, 1935-39, Associate Professor, 1939-44, Professor, 1944- , Acting 
Chairman of Department, 1948, University of Michigan. 

Haro_p Zink, Political Science, Ohio State University 

Elected 1930. Chap. Pres., DePauw University, 1940-41. 

Born 1901. B.A., 1921, University of Denver; S.T.B., 1923, Boston University; 

M.A., 1924, Ph.D., 1926, Harvard University. Assistant, 1924-25, Harvard 

University; Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Professor, 1925-48, Chair- 

man of Department, 1938-48, DePauw University; Army of United States, 


assigned to SHAEF, and U. S. Group, Control Council for Germany, 1943-45; 
Professor, 1948- , Ohio State University. 


DISTRICT VI 


Rosert J. Harris, Political Science, Louisiana State University 
Elected 1936. Chap. Pres., 1943-44. 
Born 1907. B.A., 1930, Vanderbilt University; M.A., 1931, University of Illi- 
nois; Ph.D., 1934, Princeton University. Instructor, 1934-36, University of 
Cincinnati; Assistant Professor, 1936-38, Associate Professor, 1938-43, Professor, 
1943- , Head of Department, 1941- , Louisiana State University. 

Moors, Philosophy, University of Tennessee 


Elected 1944. Chap. Pres., 1945-46, University of Missouri; Chap. Pres., 
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University of Tennessee. 


Born 1905. A.B., 1930, M.A., 1931, University of Missouri; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of California. Instructor, 1935-37, Assistant Professor, 1937-44, 
Associate Professor, 1944-47, University of Missouri; Associate Professor, 
1947-50, Professor 1950- , University of Tennessee. 


DISTRICT VII 


BernarD J. KoLHBRENNER, Education, University of Notre 
Dame 


Elected 1944. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1947-48. 


Born 1904. A.B., 1927, A.M., 1928, Syracuse University; Ed.D., 1942, Harvard 
University. Instructor, 1929-33, University of Notre Dame; Instructor, 1933- 
39, Assistant Professor, 1939-40, St. Louis University; Professor, 1940-45, 
College of New Rochelle; Associate Professor, 1945-49, Professor and Head of 
Department, 1949-_ University of Notre Dame. 


Brunson MacCuesney, Law, Northwestern University 
Elected 1946. Chap. Pres., 1949-50. 
Born 1909. B.A., 1931, Yale University; J.D., 1934, University of Michigan; 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 1934-35; Instructor and Tutor (Govern- 
ment), 1935-36, Harvard University; Associate Professor (Law), 1936-38, Univer- 
sity of California; Department of Justice, 1938-40; Associate Professor, 1940-41, 
Northwestern University; Office of Price Administration, 1941-43; Foreign 


Economic Administration and Department of State, 1943-46; Professor, 1946- 
Northwestern University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Wittiam C. Korrmacuer, Classical Languages, St. Louis 
University 
Elected 1935. Chap. Secy., 1935-38; Chap. Pres., 1938-40. 
Born 1900. A.B., 1922, A.M., 1923, St. Louis University; Ph.D., 1934, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Teacher, 1923-25, St. Louis University High School; Lecturer 
1923-25, Instructor, 1925-34, Assistant Professor, 1934-39, Associate Professor, 
1939-45, Professor, 1945- , Secretary of the Department, 1929-44, Director of 


the Department, 1944- , Dean of University College Evening Classes, 1943-49, 
St. Louis University. 


Gorpon H. McNei1, European History, Coe College 
Elected 1943. Chap. Pres., 1949-50. 
Born 1913. A.B., 1935, A.M., 1937, Ph.D., 1941, University of Chicago. In- 
structor, 1940, University of Louisville; Instructor, 1941-43, Denison Univer- 


sity; Assistant Professor, 1946-48, Associate Professor, 1948-50, Professor and 
Chairman, Division of Social Studies, 1950- _, Coe College. 
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DISTRICT IX 


Lioyp L. Messersmitn, Physical Education, Southern Methodist 
University 


Elected 1932. Chap. Secy., 1937-38, 1939-45, DePauw University; Chap. Secy., 
1949-50, Southern Methodist University; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1950-51. 

Born 1905. A.B., 1928, DePauw University; M.A., 1932, Teachers Coilege, 
Columbia University; Ed.D., 1942, Indiana University. Teacher in elementary 
school, 1922-24; Teacher in Shortridge High School, Indiana, 1928-30; In- 
structor, 1930-32, Assistant Professor, 1932-41, Associate Professor, 1941-44, 
Acting Head of Department, 1942-45, Professor, 1944-45, DePauw University; 
Professor and Chairman of Department, 1945- , Southern Methodist University. 


Eucene H. Witson, Library Science, University of Colorado 

Elected 1942. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1948-49; Chap. Pres., 1949-50. 

Born 1909. A.B., 1930, Arkansas State Teachers College; B.S., 1932, M.A., 
1933, Ph.D., 1937, University of Illinois. Instructor, 1933-37, University of 
Illinois; Librarian, 1937-38, Ohio Wesleyan University; Associate Librarian, 
1938-42, lowa State College; Chief, Division of Technical Processes, 1943, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library; Director of Libraries, Professor and Head 
of Department, 1943-_, University of Colorado. 


DISTRICT X 


Myrt te Austin, English, University of Utah 
Elected 1939. 


Born 1897. B.A., 1917, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1926, University of 
Utah; Columbia University, 1927-28; University of California, 1930-31. In- 
structor, 1929-35; Assistant Professor, 1935-44; Associate Professor, 1944- ; 
Dean of Women, 1935-__, University of Utah. 


Anton B. Bura, Chemistry, University of Southern California 


Elected 1936. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1945-47; Chap. Pres., 1948-49. 


Born 1904. B.S., 1927, M.S., 1928, Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. In- 
structor, 1931-39, University of Chicago; Assistant Professor, 1939-42, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1942-43, Professor 1943- , Head of Department, 1940-50, 
University of Southern California. 


f 


Censured Administration 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges.! 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 


below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations, 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,? Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
' Reorganized in 1948 as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
ucation, 

* Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


of 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


1101 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
What It Is - - What It Does 


The American Association of University Professors is the pro- 
fessional organization for college and university teachers and 
investigators in the United States and its territories, in Canada, 
and in American controlled institutions of higher education abroad. 
For the academic profession its réle and functions are analogous 
to those of the American Bar Association for the legal profession 
and the American Medical Association for the profession of medi- 
cine. It grew out of a conference of representatives of universities 
called by the Faculty of The Johns Hopkins University in 1913. 
The organizational meeting was held in New York City on January 
1 and 2,1915. The nature and purposes of the Association are in- 
dicated in the following statement of objectives formulated on that 
occasion: 


To bring about more effective cooperation among the members 
of the profession in the discharge of their special responsibilities as 
custodians of the interests of higher education and research in 
America; to promote a more general and methodical discussion of 
problems relating to education in institutions of higher learning; 
to create means Se the authoritative expression of the public opin- 
ion of the body of college and university teachers; to make col- 
lective action possible, and in general to maintain and advance the 
ideals and standards of the profession. 


Throughout its history the Association has sought to develop and 
strengthen the professional concept among college and university 
teachers to the end that these objectives might be attained. 
Through its central office, its several committees, and its Council, 


| 
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the Association serves as a clearing house for the consideration of 
policies and problems of the profession. 


Committees 


The Association maintains committees on the following pro- 
fessional subjects: Academic Freedom and Tenure, Author- 
Publisher Contracts, Cooperation with Latin-American Universi- 
ties, Economic Welfare of the Profession, Educational Stand- 
ards, Encouragement of University Research, International Rela- 
tions, Library Service, Pensions and Insurance, Place and Func- 
tion of Faculties in College and University Government, Prepara- 
tion and Qualification of Teachers, Professional Ethics, Relation of 
Junior Colleges to Higher Education. 

The Association also maintains organization committees on: 
Admission of Members, Financial Resources of the Association, 
Organization and Conduct of Chapters, Organization and Policy. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Independently and in cooperation with other educational organi- 
zations, the Association has sought the formulation, the recogni- 
tion, and the observance of principles, practices, and procedures 
conducive to freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression. The 
most recent enunciation of these principles and procedures is set 
forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. These principles have the endorsement of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, the Association of American Law 
Schools, the American Political Science Association, the American 
Library Association (an adaptation for librarians), and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 

Through its Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, the 
Association has conducted many investigations of alleged violations 
of the principles of academic freedom and tenure and in certain in- 
stances has published reports in the Bulletin. There is abundant 
evidence that this work of the Association has been effective in sta- 
bilizing tenure in our institutions of higher education, thereby fur- 
thering academic freedom, which cannot exist without the economic 
security provided by continuity of tenure. 


— 
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Annual Meeting 


The Constitution of the Association provides for an Annual 
Meeting of the membership. Prior to 1947 the Annual Meeting of 
the Association was held in connection with a meeting or meetings 
of subject matter organizations, viz.; American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American Economic Association, 
American Historical Association, American Political Science 
Association, Assocation of American Law Schools, and the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America. Beginning with 1947 the 
Annual Meeting has been an independent meeting and has been 
held in February or March in a different geographical area each 
year—in 1947, Boston, Massachusetts; in 1948, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; in 1949, Washington, D.C.; in 1950, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sessions of the Annual Meeting usually extend through two days, 
preceded and followed by sessions of the Association’s Council. 
The programs consist of addresses, reports of committees, sympo- 
sia, and forum discussions on subjects of concern to all college and 
university teachers and to all others who are interested in higher 
education. 


Bulletin 


The Association publishes a quarterly journal, the Bu/letin, 
which is sent to all members. The Bulletin is an educational jour- 
nal, presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are inter- 
ested in, or are a part of, our institutions of higher education. 
It has an increasing nonmembership circulation, particularly 
among college and university administrative officers and trustees, 
and is contributing greatly toward a wider recognition of the “‘pro- 
fessional” concept of teaching and research and the “associates” 
concept of the Faculty-Administration relationship. The subscrip- 
tion price of the Bulletin for nonmembers in the United States is 
$3.00 a year. Foreign subscriptions for nonmembers, including 
those in Canada, are $3.50 a year. Single copies are available for 
purchase. In all cases the postage is prepaid. 


Studies 


The Association has from time to time formulated policies and 
conducted special studies, as indicated in the following citations: 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure 

Declaration of Principles, Bulletin, December, 1915 (reprinted, 
Spring, 1948). 

Statements of Principles: 1925 Conference Statement and 1940 
Statement, Bulletin, Spring, 1950. 

Annual Reports. Current Spring Budletin. 

Conditions of Tenure. Bulletin, April, 1932. 

Freedom of Teaching in Science. Bulletin, February, 1925; 
December, 1927. 

Coilege and University Teaching. Bulletin, May, 1933, 122 pp. 

Depression, Recovery and Higher Education. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1937, 543 pp. 

Employment of Graduate Student Assistants and its Effect on 
Quality of Undergraduate Instruction and on Graduate Work 
of the Student Assistants. Bu/letin, February-March, 1926. 

Faculty Salaries and Salary Schedules in Selected Institutions. 
Bulletin, Winter, 1948; Winter, 1949. 

Federal Income Tax Returns. Published annually in Winter 
Bulletin. 

Honorary Degrees and the Basis for Conferring Them. Bu/letin, 
December, 1917. 

Methods of Appointment and Promotion. Bu/letin, March, 1929. 

Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising the 
Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. Bu/letin, Febru- 
ary, October, 1922; October, December, 1923; May, October, 
November, December, 1924; November, 1925; February— 
March, April, October, 1926. 

Migration and Interchange of Graduate Students. Bulletin, 
October, 1921. 

Normal Amount of Teaching and Research for Professors. Bu/- 
letin, March, 1930; March, 1931. 

Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment. Bulletin, March, 1920 (reprinted in May, 1924); 
March, 1936; March, 1937; February, 1938; April, 1939; 
April, 1940; April, 1941; Spring, 1948. 

Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education. Bu/letin, 
November, 1925. 

Required Courses in Education. Bulletin, May, 1930; March, 1933. 

Requirements for the Master of Arts Degree. Bu/dletin, February, 
1931; March, 1932. 

Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree. Bu/dletin, January-February, 


Status of Women in College and University Faculties. Budletin, 
October, 1921; November, 1924. 

Summer School Organization. Budletin, March, 1919. 

Systems for Sabbatical Years. Budletin, March, 1931. 
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Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members at any eligible institution number 
seven or more, they may organize a chapter. Upon the election of 
a seventh Active Member, one or more members may call an organi- 
zational meeting. 

The principal functions of chapters are: (1) to consider ques- 
tions of concern to college and university teachers; (2) to consider 
current local questions of educational policy or method; (3) to act 
as an initiating agency for faculty action; (4) to take action upon 
specific matters of Association business submitted to the chapters 
by the Council or the national officers; (5) to cooperate with the 
national organization in dealing with professional problems. 

The standing Committee on Organization and Conduct of Chap- 
ters, with membership on a geographical basis from sixteen regions, 
maintains relations with chapter officers and arranges for occa- 
sional regional meetings in which a number of chapters may partic- 
ipate. 

At present the Association has 413 organized Chapters. 


Growth 
The Association has had a gradual and encouraging growth. 


Beginning with 1362 charter members, the membership has in- 
creased as follows: 


333,638 


The membership is distributed in 872 accredited colleges and 
universities and represents approximately one-third of all eligible 
college and university teachers. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 


ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 


| 
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Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fn the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 326 nominations for Active membership and 
g nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
of nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Charles W. Orr; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Jack W. Crist; University of Alabama, Louise L. Temer- 
son; Alma College, Nathan L. Nichols; Amherst College, John C. Wahlke; 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Helen Burch; University of Arizona, 
Herman Roemmich, James G. Souden; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Constantine D. Orphan, Jack E. Robertson; University of Arkan- 
sas, John A. Doughty. 

Ball State Teachers College, Ruth E. Crisman, Jerry J. Nisbet; Bard 
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College, Dorothy D. Bourne, Fred A. Crane, George Rosen; Bates College, 
Arthur M. Freedman; Baylor University, Edwin F. Moore; Bethune-Cookman 
College, Dorsey E. Walker; Boise Junior College, Kenneth J. Williams; Bos- 
ton College, Bernard J. Sullivan; Bowdoin College, Cecil T. Holmes; Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, Elizabeth M. Muller; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Frank C. Collins, Isidor Fankuchen, A. Douglas McLaren, Jules P. Russell, 
Joseph Steigman; University of Buffalo, Hazel Harvey, Donald H. McClelland, 
Lydia Reitz; Butler University, Benjamin Lowenberg. 

University of California, Robert L. Beloof, L. B. Bennion, Margaret G. 
Blackburn, Travis Bogard, James R. Caldwell, Ben L. Charney, Johanna 
Goetzl, William B. Holther, Andrew W. Imbrie, J. Robert Loy, J. Cecil 
Parker, Thomas Parkinson, W. Kendrick Pritchett, John H. Raleigh, David 
W. Reed, Brewster Rogerson, David H. Russell, Howard K. Schachman, 
Robert R. Schutz, William F. Shepard, Alex C. Sherriffs, Fred S. Stripp, Ward 
Tabler, Hypatia N. Teague, Joe Tussman, Ernest Tuveson, Walter C. Utt, 
H. Leland Vaughn; University of California (Los Angeles), William Georgiades, 
William W. Melnitz; Central College (Iowa), Gordon H. L. Farndell; Chap- 
man College, Errol B. Sloan; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Marvin D. Burack, Thomas S. Farr, Dieter Kober, Henry A. Patin, Dorothy 
F. Roberts; The Citadel, Walter B. Dobbs; The City College, Gaston Gille; 
Clarkson College of Technology, Milton Yusem; Coker College, Jane Zimmer- 
man; Colorado College, Wallace C. Boyce, Franklin O. Cooke, A. Miriam 
Grant; Columbia University, Charles L. Black, Jr., Frank W. Cyr, Lucyle 
Hook; University of Connecticut, Earl H. Newcomer; Cornell University, 
J. M. Cowan, Henry E. Guerlac, Robert E. Habel, Benjamin M. Siegel; 
Creighton University, Benedict J. Jaskoski. 

University of Dayton, Athanase J. Sofianopoulos; Denison University, 
G. Wallace Chessman; Drew University, Carl G. Anderson, Jr., O. Gerald 
Lawson, Paul B. Maves, Mahlon A. Miller, James R. Noland, Jr., Arthur P. 
Whitney; Duke University, Harry C. Eastman; Duquesne University, 
George P. Bastyr, Marian L. Martin, Maurice J. Murphy. 


East Carolina Teachers College, Louise Greer; College of Education and 
Industrial Art, Howard H. Long; Emory University, J. Russell Major, John 
C. Stephens, Jr.; Everett Junior College, Ward G. Henderson. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, G. Elizabeth Bone, Hyron 
E. Coleman, Mahlon C. Rhaney, Lowell L. Simmons; Florida Southern 
College, John D. Byrd, H. Howard Hughes, Max J. Selig; Florida State Uni- 
versity, Joseph Golden; University of Florida, David Pomeroy, Vivian Prince, 
John A. Sopchak; Franklin and Marshall College, Harry K. Lane; Fresno 
State College, Warren R. Biggerstaff. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, William A. FitzGerald; George 
Pepperdine College, Russell A. Lewis; George Washington University, Herman 
I. Orentlicher; Georgetown College, Alto L. Garner, Dorothy G. Melzer; 
Middle Georgia College, Carl J. Kuipers; Goshen College, Willard H. Smith. 

Hardin-Simmons University, H. Bryce Jordan, Macon Sumerlin; Harvard 
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University, John K. Fairbank, Mark DeW. Howe; Haverford College, James 
H. Street; University of Hawaii, Dorothy Heagy. 

College of Idaho, Clement C. Shelton, Lyle M. Stanford, George V. Wolfe; 
North Idaho Junior College, Earl F. Ogg; University of Idaho, Bernard C. 
Borning; The Iliff School of Theology, William H. Bernhardt, Martin Rist, 
Herbert E. Stotts, Walter G. Williams; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Glenn O. McClurg; Southern Illinois University, Willard A. Benson; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, A. Stuart Hall, Dillon E. Mapother, Lewis W. Williams II; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Alfred A. Schiller; Iowa State College, 
Harrison Shull; Iowa Wesleyan College, Ida M. Ladiges, Olan G. Ruble, 
Elsye T. Sater. 

Jackson College, W. Bruce Welch; Johns Hopkins University, Theodore 
Lidz; Jordan College of Music, John K. Colbert. 

Kansas State College, Charles H. Lockhart; University of Kansas, Donald 
F. Harder, E. Jean M. Hill; Keystone Junior College, Robert W. Atherton; 
Knoxville College, Donald H. Brush. 

La Grange College, Ernest A. Bailey, James B. Blanks; Lane College, Lena 
B. Morton; Langston University, LeRoy G. Moore, Thelma D. Perry, Mitchell 
B. Southall; LaSalle College, Austin J. App; Lebanon Valley College, John 
T. Woodland; Lenoir Rhyne College, Bela G. Kolossvary; Livingstone 
College, Carolyn Payton; Los Angeles State College, Alfred Ehrhardt, Frank 
J. Hill, Esther Penches; Louisiana College, J. Billy McMinn; Louisiana State 
University, Emmett Asseff, Bernard M. Bass, Paul H. Price, Maud B. Purdy, 
Henry D. Shanklin, Raymond R. Shrader, Frank S. Stalzer, Donald E. Stan- 
ford. 

MacMurray College for Women, John A. Schumaker; Marietta College, 
Willard J. Friederich; Marquette University, Louis S. Jablonski, John E. 
Steinhaus; University of Maryland, Ethel M. Turner; Massachusetts State 
Teachers College (Fitchburg), Marion E. Clark, Michael J. Conlon, Jr.; 
Meharry Medical College, Jubie B. Bragg, Jr.; Meredith College, Ralph E. 
McLain; Miami University, Clarke W. Crannell, Ralph C. Heath; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Charles T. Brown; Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, Robert R. Hagen, Arthur W. Lo; University of Michigan, 
Edward R. Baylor; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Reinhard 
Wittke; University of Minnesota, May Brodbeck, John A. Stovel, Marjorie 
U. Wilson; Mississippi Southern College, Ernest Q. Campbell, Farley Hut- 
chins, John T. Palmer; Mississippi State College, Caleb B. Burgoyne, William 
W. Drinkwater, David M. Eastland, J. L. Fletcher, William L. Giles, James 
E, Hill, Edward E. Kern, Jr., Henry H. Leveck, Marion T. Loftin, William 
E. Powell, William A. Raney, Charley Scott, Chester M. Wells, Jr., O. M. 
Williams, Louis N. Wise; Mississippi State College for Women, Harold A. 
Richey; Central Missouri State College, Harry Fritz; University of Missouri, 
Paul A. Grosch; Morehead State College, Wilhelm Exelbirt; Morgan State 
College, Virgil A. Clift; Mount Holyoke College, Robert Bass; Mount Saint 
Mary’s College, George H. Weldon. 

University of Nebraska, Harlan H. Adams; Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
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E. Lucille Troutman; University of Nevada, Ruth I. Russell; University of 
New Brunswick, Marcel de Merten; New York Medical College, Guy L. 
Elliott; New York State Teachers College (Brockport), Wilbur H. Adriance, 
James B. Fulton, Albert F. de Groat, Harold Rakov, B. John Syrocki; New 
York State Teachers College (Cortland), Paul V. Combs, Mary Elizabeth 
Meek; New York University, Gregory N. Brown, Maynard Gertler, Harry 
Muheim, Edward Thorlakson; Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Charles L. Hayes; University of North Carolina, Joseph G. Dawson, 
Jr.; North Dakota Agricultural College, Richard L. Mentzer; Northwestern 
University, Samuel M. Futral, Jr., Frank W. Miller. 

Ohio State University, Russell S. Dozer. 

Pennsylvania State College, Winfield S. Gehman, Jr., Harold M. Jarrett, 
Thomas H. Turnbull; University of Pennsylvania, Daniel Thorner; Philander 
Smith College, John R. Ewbank, Leonard L. Haynes, Jr.; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Leo G. Doerfler, Dorothea B. Gardner; Princeton University, John M. 
Knapp, William M. Smith; University of Puerto Rico, O. Porrata Doria; 
College of Puget Sound, Edna-Ellen Bell, John B. Magee; Purdue University, 
Henry Feuer, Merritt M. Goff, Oliver E. Nelson, Ogden R. Pierce, John F. 
Stover. 

Queens College (New York), Lorrie V. Fabbricante; Queens College (North 
Carolina), Summers Tarlton. 

University of Redlands, Mary I. Dague; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Arthur Hendler, Robert E. Whallon; Riverside College, Ruth Cooper; Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Allan Wendt. 

Sacramento State College, Hal D. Draper; St. Bonaventure College, Russell 
J. Jandoli; St. Francis College, Gordon Martina; St. Joseph College (Con- 
necticut), Mary P. Holleran; St. Lawrence University, Mary Rasbach; St. 
Louis University, Xavier J. Musacchia, Lyman J. Wood; St. Olaf College, 
Clifford A. Hauberg; College of St. Thomas, Gerhard A. Blass; San Jose State 
College, Frederic W. Boots; Seton Hall University, Irvin G. Duclos; Seton 
Hill College, George J. Crowe; Simmons College, Paul J. Kann; University of 
the South, Arthur B. Dugan; South Dakota State College, Lee L. Amidon, 
Kris Kristjanson; University of Southern California, James Dugundji, Richard 
R. Mead, Herbert M. Stahl, Robert K. Tracy; Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Joseph Dranguet; Southwestern College, M. Lloyd Edwards; South- 
western State College, James C. King; Stanford University, Charles E. Corker; 
Syracuse University, Ernst Beier. 

Temple Univesity, Curtis F. Forner; Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College, Alma T. Watkins; University of Tennessee, Percy G. 
Adams, Hudson Jost; Texas Christian University, Merrill Rippy; Texas 
Technological College, Lehman C. Hutchins; Trinity College (Connecticut), 
Eugene W. Davis; Trinity University, David Crockett, Charles H. Heimsath, 
Mildred B. Rosenthall; Tufts College, Howard A. Bridgman. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Francis J. Donahue, Mariano 
M. Maya; University of Utah, Mitchel M. Carter. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Henry S. Mosby; Virginia Union University, 
Franklin J. Gayles. 

Wabash College, Paul T. Mielke; Wartburg College, August Baetke; 
Washington College, Todd Downing; Washington University, Louis Towley; 
Wayne University, Mark L. Kahn; West Virginia University, Charles E. 
Butler, Budd L. Gambee, Howard H. Lapham; University of Western Ontario, 
Walter Balderston; Whittier College, Clarence P. Baker, Paul L. Rice; Wil- 
lamette University, Carolyn L. Saxton; College of William and Mary, Wolf- 
gang Behl; Wilson College, Ruth I. Hicks; Wisconsin State Teachers College 
(La Crosse), Arnold I. Temte; University of Wisconsin, Edward L. King. 

Yale University, Milton I. Roemer. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Aquinas College, Gines M. Maiguez; University of California, Victor Gar- 
wood; University of Connecticut, Jack H. Lamb; University of Maryland, 
Robert F. Shaw. 


Junior 


Harvard University, Paul Fussell, Jr.; University of Illinois, Herbert E. 
Johnson; Washington University, Harold Silverman; Not in Accredited Insti- 
tutional Connection, Frederick B. Clifford (Graduate work, University of 
Chicago), Britton, Michigan; Joseph H. Dworetsky (Graduate work, New 
York University), Brooklyn, New York; Arnold J. Keen (M. A. Columbia 
University), Kenilworth, New Jersey; G. Emery Meador (Graduate work, 
University of Oklahoma), Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; John Mitchell (Gradu- 
ate work, Pennsylvania State College), Gorham, Maine; Leonard W. Moss 
(Graduate work, University of Michigan), Detroit, Michigan. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 737 Active and 24 Junior 
Members, as follows: 


Active 


Adelphi College, Benjamin Newman; Agnes Scott College, Somuel P. 
Wiggins; Air Force Institute of Technology, LaVerne F. Lewis; University of 
Akron, Stewart M. McKinnon, Dallas E. Riddle; Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Paul G. LaGrone, Ernest P. Miles, Jr., William R. Myles, Roger F. Smith; 
University of Alabama, Iredell Jenkins, George W. Webb; Albion College, 
Keith J. Fennimore; Alfred University, Lillian B. Congdon, Bernice M. Gieb- 
ner, Ruth E. Hunt, Cooper Milner, Emma C. Nih, Bertha J. Spooner; Ameri- 
can University, Laurlene S. Pratt; University of Arizona, Gerald R. Lappin: 
Army Language School, Bela C. Maday, Joseph Vesel. 
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Bard College, Werner Wolff; Baylor University, Frank H. Freericks; 
Boise Junior College, Frank M. Fahey, Robert O. Hatfield; Boston College, 
Raymond J. Aherne, Thomas J. Colbert, Jr., James O. Dunn, Henry J. 
McMahon, Donald R. McMorrow, Thomas I. Ryan, John W. Shork, Abdel- 
nour S. Thomas, Donald J. White; Boston University, Walter L. Holcomb, 
Edwin L. Kantz, Howard Reiss, H. Wellington Smith, Reginald H. Smithwick; 
Briarcliff Junior College, Howard F. Bremer, Kenneth Skelton; Brooklyn 
College, Armand Bégué, Albert Gorvine; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Ronald M. Foster; Brown University, William A. McClelland; Bryn Mawr 
College, Lindley J. Burton; University of Buffalo, William Hamovitch. 

California Institute of Technology, John A. Schutz; University of California, 
Edwin S. Fussell, Douglas M. Kelley, George A. Lipsky, Anthony P. Morse; 
University of California (Santa Barbara College), John E. Cushing, Kermit A. 
Seefeld, Paul Wienpahl; Carroll College, Charles M. Heyer; Carthage Col- 
lege, Luther H. Lyndrup; Catawba College, William H. Blake, John C. Had- 
ley; Catholic University of America, Thomas J. Harte; Central State College, 
Mary E. Whitten; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Molly A. 
Bruckner; University of Chicago, Jacob L. Gewirtz, Robert D. Hess; Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Roscoe L. Barrow, Emily K. Cleaver, George L. Cunning- 
ham, Virginia M. Debendarfer, Edward A. Gall, George M. Guest, Nancy 
Honey, Charles E. Huckaba, Clair M. Hulley, Elliott E. Ketcham, Maurice 
Levine, Leigh M. Matthews, Alfred A. Morrison, John J. Phair, Frank A. 
Preuninger, Robert H. Price, James M. Snyder, Richard H. Stevens, Ethel 
Thompson, Marjorie York; The City College, Patti Childers; Colby College, 
Paul Fullam; Colorado State College of Education, Lester F. Schmidt; Colum- 
bia University, S. Stansfeld Sargent; Concordia Teachers College, Albert 
G. Huegli; Teachers College of Connecticut, Stuart E. Dean, Garland M. 
Fitzpatrick; University of Connecticut, Adele Davine; Cornell University, 
Clara Straight, W. F. Whyte; Creighton University, Gerald R. Seaman. 

Dartmouth College, R. Alberto Cas4s; Davis and Elkins College, Floyd De 
Nicola; De Paul University, Mortimer Dittenhofer, James M. Erwin, Thomas 
Flynn, Claude T. Gordon, Eugene C. Jachimowski, John T. Kilbridge, Paul 
Mall, J. Stirling Mortimer, Anthony Nemetz, Thomas D. Sheehan, Leon Stein; 
Doane College, William F. Rapp, Jr.; Drake University, Herbert G. Johnson, 
Joseph R. Royce; University of Dubuque, Sherman W. Spear; Duke Univer- 
sity, Joel G. Colton, Warren G. Yates. 

Elmhurst College, Ann R. Motta; Elmira College, Marie Thérése Rever- 
chon; Emory University, William A. Beardslee, Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., 
William Bevan, Jr., Dozier C. Cade, John I. Goodlad, Joseph J. Mathews, 
Paul F. Secord. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, John E. Vaughan; Fayetteville State Teachers 
College, Joseph H. Douglass, Marguerite S. Frierson; Fenn College, William 
von Reichbauer, Horace R. Thayer; Fisk University, Walter R. Brown, Jr.; 
Flint Junior College, E. L. Cross; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Walter H. Ellis; Florida State University, Stanley H. Ainsworth, Francis 
R. Allen, Richard B. Angell, Earl R. Beck, Albert N. Cousins, Emily P. Crow, 
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Lewis J. Lapham, William L. Leap, Carl I. Michaelis, Hale G. Smith, Maurice 
M. Vance; University of Florida, Frank J. Murray; Fresno State College, 
Irwin O. Addicott, Owen F. Foin, Jr., Erma Grosse, John Ed Herbert, E. 
Rosalie Leyden, Joseph B. Murphy, Robert J. Selkirk, Jr., Leete A. Thompson, 
Loren W. Tuttle, Phillip Walker. 

Georgetown University, Louis J. Balbach, James M. Hunter, Harold V. 
Kelly, George Perry, Maurice R. Reitz; North Georgia College, Susie M. 
Harris; Georgia Institute of Technology, Joseph M. Dalla Valle, H. V. Grubb, 
Paul Weber; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), John T. Cocutz; 
Gettysburg College, Basil L. Crapster; Gustavus Adolphus College, Floyd M. 
Martinson. 

Hamline University, Scott D. Johnston, Thomas Nee, David F. Sadler, 
George T. Vane; Hampton Institute, Carl M. Franklin, Samuel C. McGhee; 
Hartwick College, Daniel S. Allen; Haverford College, O. Theodor Benfey, 
Francis H. Parker, Irwin M. Rosenstock, Fillmore H. Sanford; University of 
Hawaii, Donald F. Elliott, Wilfred J. Holmes, Sidney C. Hsiao, Florence M. 
Tam, Edward T. White; Hofstra College, Olin M. Jones; Howard University, 
Charlotte E. Crawford, Hazel L. Harrison, David Ray, Margaret Strickland, 
C. Silence Woodruff. 

College of Idaho, Ned W. Bowler, Ian Morton; North Idaho Junior College, 
Dexter H. Moser, Eva S. Ogg, James Piprew, James L. Rhodes; University of 
Idaho, Reuben H. Krolick; Western Illinois State College, Harold Spicer; 
University of Illinois, Paul J. Burnette, Georgia R. Coffin, A. Tress Lundman, 
Harry Pyenson, Haskell O. Sexton, Clarence W. Stone; University of Illinois 
(Navy Pier), Lawrence V. Conway, Harriet Cowles, Josephine Johnson, Marion 
Kerwick; Indiana Central College, Mary Huey, Angus J. Nicoson, Lloyd E. 
Reddix; Indiana University, William H. Andrews, Maurice G. Baxter, Oak- 
leigh R. Bush, Mary B. Orvis, Frank R. Westie; Iowa State College, Marjorie 
S. Garfield, Henry F. Hrubecky, Elaine Nelson, Melvin A. Newman, Vivian A. 
Peterson, Eleanor Shanley, James A. Slater, Marvin H. Stevens; State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, LaRoy W. Zell; Iowa Wesleyan College, Oscar Butler, Hilvid 
Skidmore, John W. Skidmore, Christopher Spalatin. 

Jackson College, William S. Edmonds; Jersey City Junior College, Vivian 
M. Cannon, Julia H. Walsh, Elsie F. Weigand; Joplin Junior College, Calvin 
M. Pentecost. 

Kansas State College, Finis M. Green, Robert W. Hays, Jean Hedlund, 
Alpha Latzke, Herbert S. Suer, Lois B. Turner, Helen Wroten; Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Doyle Brooks, Paul B. Gross, Philip Lin, Henry J. 
McFarland, Harold G. Palmer, Mary A. Perry, James R. Wells; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia), J. Eugene Robinson; University of Kansas, 
Frank N. Entwisle, Jr., Lee E. Isaacson; University of Kansas City, William 
H. Cadman; Kent State University, Smith H. Line; University of Kentucky, 
Richard B. Woodbury; Kenyon College, Clement W. Welsh; Knoxville Col- 
lege, R. D. Case, Newell C. Fitzpatrick, James H. McGinnis, Mary E. Stewart, 
James W. Wofford. 

Langston University, Inman A. Breaux, D. Coaken Jones, Rufus P. Perry; 
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Université Laval, Stanley G. Mullins; Lehigh University, Peter Havas; 
Lincoln University (Missouri), Alonzo L. Dent, Evelyn Tutt; Longwood Col- 
lege, Kate G. Trent; Southeastern Louisiana College, John E. Robinson; 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Lloyd P. Blackwell, Fannie P. Davis; Univer- 
sity of Lousiville, Max I. Bowman, Dolphus R. Dawson, John Dromo, J. D. 
Dunn, John H. Frantz, W. R. McIntosh, James C. Marsh, Edward J. Musch, 
Miles G. Northrop, William B. Peden, Ralph S. Petrilli, Hugh J. Ray, Warren 
S. Rehm, John H. Simester, Harry T. Smith, Ralph S. Trosper, Frank M. 
Vicroy, Carl A. Warns, Jr., Robert A. Williams, Carl O. G. Wittig, Clark F. 
Wood; Lower Columbia Junior College, Alfred Apsler, Kathryn Beasley, 
Phoebe Condon, Gaylord S. Davies, Harold Enrico, Daniel T. Helms, Oliver 
K. Schaer, Laurence C. Staub, Ormal E. Tack. 

MacMurray College for Women, C. Leplie Kanatzar: Madison College, 
Jay L. Curtis, Glenn Gildersleeve; Manhattan College, Lewis A. Fabel, 
Howard R. Floan; Marshall College, Raymond D. Cheydleur, Louis B. Jen- 
nings; Western Maryland College, Charles W. Havens; Maryland State 
Teachers College (Frostburg), Maurice Matteson; University of Maryland, 
L. Whiting Farinholt, Jr., Christian L. Larsen, W. Tycer Nelson; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), Roger F. Holmes, Harry F. 
Percival; Massachusetts State Teachers College, (Framingham), Gladys F. 
Pratt; Meredith College, Roger H. Crook; Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Victor Croftchik, James R. Hodgins; Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Aurele A. Durocher, Donna M. Traphagen; Western Michigan 
College of Education, Clara R. Chiara, Edith Clark, Hazel M. De Meyer, Jack 
W. Murphy, Marguerite Patton, A. L. Sebaly; Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Theodore V. Crater; Michigan State College, Marie A. 
Adler, J. Allen Beegie, Sarah E. Brier, Harry J. Brown, James F. White; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Alexander W. Allison, George R. Anderson, F. Clever 
Bald, Harry Bergholz, Angus Campbell, Dorwin P. Cartwright, Edward P. 
Cawley, Irving M. Copi, Roger W. Heyns, James F. Hogg, Edwin E. Moise, 
Marion I. Murphy, Herbert T. Schmale, Hide Shohara, Charles Stevenson; 
Mills College, Harry A. Bacas, Cadet Hand; Milwaukee Downer College, 
Madelyn Grigsby; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Carlton J. 
Gerbracht; University of Minnesota, Kenneth M. Anderson, Paul L. Holmer, 
Haym Kruglak, John E. Nafe, Clifford N. Wall; Mississippi Southern College, 
Porter L. Fortune, Jr., Jane Magruder, Wilbur W. Stout; Mississippi State 
College, Paul H. Dunn, Jack G. Griffin, E. F. Mitchell, Warren B. Scott, John 
A. Young; University of Mississippi, Benjamin W. Jones, Albert B. Martin, 
J. Mason Webster, Sr.; Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Glenn F. 
Leslie, Richard E. Sullivan; Montana State University, Meyer Chessin, Ru- 
dolph Wendt; Monticello College, Lucretia Cressey, Karen H. Gilman, L. 
Elizabeth Hawkins, William R. Kennedy, Channing MacFadon, Hazel P. 
Maxwell, Robert Oldham, Helen F. Patton, John D. Schweitzer; College of 
Mount Saint Vincent, John E. Kouba, Jr.; Muhlenberg College, Jerome 
Snyder. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron), Warren Weston; University of 
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Nebraska, Albin T. Anderson, Laurence F. Bewick, Sumner J. House, Charles 
S. Miller, Robert Staples, University of New Hampshire, Paul A. Holle; New 
York Medical College, Donald E. Brace, Letizia C. Ciaramelli; New York 
State Teachers College (Cortland), Louise M. Abernathy, Ross L. Allen, 
Dorothy Arnsdorff, Dorothy G. Atwater, Florence C. Bailey, Elinor A. Barnes, 
Whitney T. Corey, Forrest Durham, Roland J. Eckard, Mary E. English, 
Carl H. Evans, Mary G. Gay, Dorothy E. Hanlon, June Healy, Lydia B. 
Kalaida, Stanley G. Kullman, Reed G. Law, Marge A. Lisowski, Clara H. 
Lloyd, Helen E. Melrose, Stanley Metzgar, Olla G. Rickett, Carleton E. 
Saunders, Elizabeth Schweitzer, Homer W. Scott, Anthony P. Tesori, Wright 
Thomas; New York State Teachers College (Oswego), Caroline H. Zainer; 
New York University, Edmond N. Cahn, Henry Doubilet, Russell J. Elliott, 
Kurt F. Flexner, William C. Grummel, Philip Mayerson, Saul Schneider; 
Newark College of Engineering, Edward Miller; North Carolina College at 
Durham, Ann M. Johnson; North Carolina State College, Rex Beach, Walter 
P. Cotton, Ruth E. Hawkins, Carlton C. Jenkins, Elmer H. Johnson, Laurence 
C. Larkin, Jr., Perry E. Moose, George W. Poland, Horace D. Rawls, I. Webb 
Surratt, Willard K. Wynn; Northwestern University, Francis A. Allen, Paul 
Chung, Harold Van Horne, Paul P. Van Riper. 

Ohio State University, Josephine L. Burroughs, Glenn H. Leggett, David H 
Watkins; Ohio University, Merrill F. Aukland; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Harold E. Bigony, Robert B. Fichter, Everett Haycock, Robert P. Larsen. 
Boyd E. Macrory, Lelia Massey, Robert W. Meyer, Neal A. Pritchard, Robert 
B. Sill, Waldo Sommers, Reynol V. Ullom, Tilden Wells; Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, John W. Hamilton, George R. Hill, David C. 
Winslow; University of Oklahoma, Olin L. Browder, Jr., Stanley K. Coffman, 
Jr., Dorothy Friend, John E. Leibenderfer, Samuel Mermin, Malcolm B. 
Parsons, Edith Steanson; Olympic Junior College, Roland V. Rethke; Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Hodge W. Doss, J. Lee Westrate; Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, Martha L. Addy, John L. Bishop, D. Helen Bliss, Simon J. Chavez, 
Carlos E. Easley, E. Walfred Erickson, Hollis Fait, L. Rhodes Lewis, Joseph 
Mast, Robert A. Oesterle, Sarah C. Stein, Eva M. Wear; Oregon State College, 
Philip N. Knorr, J. David O’Dea, Margaret H. Tuller; Oregon State System 
of Higher Education—General Extension Service—Vanport Center, John F. 
Cramer, Carleton G. Fanger, John M. Gill, Ralph D. Greiling, George C. 
Hoffmann, Stanley L. Johnson, Richard B. Walton; University of Oregon, 
James W. Aiken, Robert B. Dean, LeRoy E. Detling, Saville T. Ford, John 
A. Warren. 

College of the Pacific, Granville B. Basye; Park College, Ruth Q. Sun; 
Pennsylvania State College, Andre L. Jorissen, Nell A. Murphy, Peter R. 
Senn, John Sherrod, Jr.; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Shippensburg), 
Germaine L. Klaus, Harling E. Sponseller; University of Pennsylvania, John 
W. Egoville, Richard W. Hartmann; University of Pittsburgh, Julius S. 
Youngner; Pomona College, Charles B. Lawler; Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Samuel W. Davis, Sydney W. Spalding; College of Puget 
Sound, Raymond Vaught; Purdue University, Mario N. Pavia. 
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Queens College (New York), Nancy Lenkeith. 


Reed College, Seymour Fiekowsky; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Paul 
F. Clemens, M. Joseph F. McKeon, William McKinley, David Paretsky, 
Harry E. Rodman, Philip Rosen, Sumner I. Vrooman; Rice Institute, Wilfred 
S. Dowden; University of Richmond, Clara Brogan, Eunice M. Foy, Margaret 
T. Rudd; Riverside College, James H. Haslam, James A. Riddles, Edwin D. 
Sayre; University of Rochester, Robert B. Hinman, William A. Jamison, Jr., 
Eugenia Norris; Rutgers University, Katharine Bail, Archille H. Biron, Eliza- 
beth F. Boyd, Fredrick Brantley, Harry C. Bredemeier, Louis M. Court, 
James W. Green, Vincent Groupé, Anita M. Harper, A. Vaughn Havens, Kath- 
arine E. Hazard, George R. Hearn, Elinor Heydecke, Alice G. Higgins, 
James N. P. Hume, Howard D. McKinney, Pasquale F. Marrocco, Alice H. 
Minott, Anita L. Mishler, Emiliana P. Noether, Bailey B. Pepper, Charles A. 
Reynolds, John W. Riley, Jr., Martin A. Sherman, Elias Torre, Dorothy 
Waldo, F. Austin Walter, Erick Walz. 

Sacramento College, Bernard L. Kronick; St. Lawrence University, William 
E. Curtis, Max A. Kapp; St. Mary’s College of California, Benjamin A. Fran- 
kel, Edward C. Freiling, Ralph J. Roske, Joseph Turk; St. Michael’s College, 
George A. Fortune, Joseph J. George, Vincent H. Naramore; San Jose State 
College, Norma A. Aubry, Dwight Bentel, Morris Goldner, William E. Gould, 
Wilda M. Merritt, L. C. Newby, Margaret Pinkston, Theodore E. Verhaaren; 
Smith College, Alice A. Lazerowitz, Elizabeth W. Olmsted; Medical College of 
State of South Carolina, J. Hampton Hoch; South Carolina State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Edward L. Crosby, LeMarquis DeJarmon, Paul A. 
Simmons; University of South Dakota, Judd R. Wilkins; University of South- 
ern California, Elliott S. Harris, Roxie Morris, Charles M. Moser, J. George 
Robinson, Robert B. Tapp, Lowell A. Watkins; Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Truxton Shaw; Southwestern College, William N. Grandy, Sarah E. 
McBride; Southwestern Medical College, E. Morton Bradley; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Ronald Grant, Max Shiffman, Donald E. Wohlschlag; Sul Ross State 
College, William H. Perryman, Daniel J. Pollock; Syracuse University, Robert 
Engler, Leon Gorlow, H. Merrills Lewis. 


Talladega College, Frederick J. Franklin, J. Brownie Newman, Fritz 
Pappenheim, Donald E. Rasmussen; Temple University, Joseph C. Carter, 
Collins Healy, James J. Kerley; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, Raleigh A. Wilson; University of Tennessee, Ira N. Chiles, Gordon 
N. Murray; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, K. R. Bailey, 
Samuel E. Cauthen, Paul L. Ferguson, Lindley E. Flanagan, Jr.; Texas 
Technological College, Ruth W. Russell; University of Texas, Wayne H. 
Holtzman, William C. Levin, Levon A. Varteressian; Thiel College, Carolyn 
Arnold, Wirt Fairman, H. Phyllis Sammul, Oscar R. Sammul, E. Duane 
Sayles, Theodore C. Scheifele; University of Toledo, George L. Baker, Norma 
F. Stolzenbach; Trinity University, Paul R. Culwell, Frances K. Hendricks, 
Dale N. Morrison, Harold S. Nelson; Triple Cities College, Albert V. House, 
Jean Ivory, Seymour Mann; Tufts College, Harold W. Demone, Jr., Richard 
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B. Johnson, Harold C. Ries, Albert D. Ullman; Tulane University, Charles A. 
MacKenzie. 

Union University, Mrs. J. N. Mallory; United States Coast Guard Academy, 
Nathan L. Marvin; United States Merchant Marine Academy, George Alex- 
ander, Andrew A. Heugel, Jr., Victor J. Lugowski, Fred E. Steele III; Upsala 
College, Herta H. Pauly; Ursinus College, Alfred L. Creager, Geoffrey Dol- 
man, James R. Herbsleb, G. Sieber Pancoast; University of Utah, Dorothy 
Bearnson, Joseph C. Clive, James L. Jarrett, Rebecca W. Snow, James M. 
Sugihara. 

Valdosta State College, Lorene Herndon, Clayton Logan, Joseph W. Pem- 
ber, Martha W. Rooks, Sarah P. Weems; Villanova College, Hubert A. Bauer, 
Raymond L. Cummings, James J. Mitchell; Virginia Military Institute, Albert 
L. Lancaster; Virgina Polytechnic Institute, Hiden T. Cox, Robert C. Krug, 
Joseph A. Schad, Samuel A. Wingard; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford 
College), Walter C. Furr; Virginia Union University, Henry B. Hucles; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Raymond S. Edmundson. 

Central Washington College of Education, G. Russell Ross; Washington and 
Lee University, William B. Guthrie; State College of Washington, Loren C. 
Belknap, Vernon Davies, Nettie C. Esselbaugh, John W. Paschke, Rose B. 
Pointon; University of Washington, Newel W. Comish, Stanley P. Gessel, 
Judson Pearson; Wayne University, Gerald Rosenbaum, Ole Sand; Wellesley 
College, Roberta M. Grahame; Wesleyan University, Norman B. Boothby, 
Frederick R. Burkhardt, Samuel M. Green, Burton C. Hallowell, Gerard J. 
Mangone, Ralph D. Pendleton, Arthur R. Schultz, William A. Spurrier, Victor 
Wiening; West Virginia State College, Agnes B. Brawley, Robert L. Clark, 
Sarah B. Crosby, Richard A. Long, Johnny W. Ponds, Clemoth E. Prewitt, 
Hammett W. Smith, Madlyn Williams; West Virginia University, Marilyn 
Markussen; University of Western Ontario, Mary H. Gillespie, Robert E. K. 
Pemberton, Dorothy Turville; Western Reserve University, Mortimer R. 
Kadish; Wheelock College, Mary E. Ulich; Municipal University of Wichita, 
Lee A. Burress, Jr.; College of William and Mary, Jane J. Vogeley; Williams 
College, Frank E. Bell, Paul G. Clark, Robert C. L. Scott, Alex J. Shaw, Ed- 
ward G. Taylor, Leonard A. Watters; University of Wisconsin, Xenia Gasio- 
rowski, Ray E. Green, James L. McCamy, Fulmer Mood, Hans Ris, Philip B. 
Whitford; Wittenberg College, John N. Stauffer; College of Wooster, Karl 
Trump; University of Wyoming, Mary W. Bell, James M. Boyle, James L. 
Busey, Marvin E. Byers, Doris E. Eck, John L. McMullen, Sam Rosen, N. 
Orwin Rush, Alan B. Shaw, Jerald A. Weiss. 

Yankton College, Jeannette DeDell, Lincoln W. DeDell. 


Junior 


Boston University, Allen P. Smith; University of Buffalo, John J. Boyne; 
University of Colorado, William G. Heuser; Cornell University, Roger H. 
Bowman, Morley R. Kare; George Washington University, H. Lynn Womack; 
Iowa State College, Henry H. Graf, Jr., Michigan State College, Arthur M. 
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Taylor; University of Michigan, Allan H. Albert, Arthur D. Berg, Louis A. 
Berman, Earl R. Carlson, Emma C. Hafer, Claude L. Hulet, Harry Levin, 
Ralph L. Shively; University of New Hampshire, Ralph I. A. Johnston; 
New York University, Howard G. Sengbusch; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Richard L. Perkins, Sally Ann Rieser; University of Pennsylvania, Miriam E. 
Bowes; University of Southern California, Natalie Shenberg; Not in Ac- 
credited Institutional Connection, Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. (M.A., University of 
Mississippi), Nashville, Tennessee; Fred A. Wallace (Graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Florida), Jacksonville, Florida. 


a 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1101 


Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Languages: Experienced, native translators and reviewers desired for work under 
contract from English into Arabic, Bengali, Burmese, Hindi, Indonesian, 
Korean, Marathi, Persian, Pushtu, Siamese, Singhalese, Tagalog, Tamil, Telegu, 
Turkish, Urdu, Viet-Namese for publication. cellent knowledge of English 
necessary. Write American Association of University Professors, stating in de- 
tail qualifications and experience. V 1296 


Teachers Available 


Administration, Biology: Man, 45, married, 2 children. M.A. and Ph.D. in general 
biological field. 25 years’ teaching experience; seeking position in small to me- 
dium-sized college. A 3718 


Administration, English: M.A., Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.T.F., C.E.A.; seeking posi- 
tion for growth in junior college or community college; experience as assistant 
professor, department chairman, and dean; prefer dual position with wife in- 
structing or conducting recreation and physical education programs. A 3719 


Administrative, Academic Dean, Education or Personnel Services: Man, 38. 
Now academic dean and professor of education small Midwestern college. 
Interested in like position or professorship. Interests in educational philosophy, 
religious education, counselling, and administration. Recent articles. Listed in 
Who's Who in America, Who's Who in American Education. Member A.A.U.P., 
A.A.P.S.S., Alpha Chi. Present salary, $5000. Want opening with future. A 3720 


Biology, Botany, Geology, Vertebrate Zoology: Man, 34, married. M.A. plus all 
courses and some research on Ph.D. in botany and geology, University of Minne- 
sota. Experienced teacher; formerly head of department of South Dakota 
teachers college, instructor, Coe College; now at Swarthmore College. Desire 
full-time wailine including some botany or general biology. Available January, 
1951. Complete recommendations available. A 3759 

Business Administration: Man, married. B.S., state university; M.B.A., Har- 
vard Business School; completing Ph.D. requirements paeny, 1951. 25 
years’ executive experience in business and government, including: advertising 
market research, consulting work, personnel, selling, administration of nationa 
research staff. Have taught at senior and graduate level: advertising, retail 
store management, industrial procurement, market research, marketing prin- 
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ciples. Equipped to teach: sales management, organization and management, 
office management, government-business relations, personnel. 3 years at 
rank of full professor at state university. Available immediately on finding 
right opportunity. A 3760 
Chemistry (Organic): Ph.D. Male. 3 years’ teaching experience (undergraduate and 
graduate courses in organic chemistry, general chemistry, and quantitative analy- 
sis). Formerly employed for 3 years in organic research. Recommendations, 
publications, honor and professional societies. Desire teaching position in an in- 
stitution offering better research opportunities than available at present location. 
A 3721 

Economics, Accounts, Statistics, and Mathematics: Englishman, 44. M.A. of the 
University of Oxford. Formerly Chief Statistician in H.M. Colonial Office, 
London, formerly Flight Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, immigrated into U.S. for 
permanent residence in 1947 and now teaching the University System of Georgia; 
desire appointments for academic year 1951-52 and summer vacation 1951, pref- 
erably in Northeastern state. A 3722 


Economics, Statistics, Industrial Relations, Finance: Man, 28, small family. Work- 
ing on a dissertation at the University of Chicago. Tentative ~~ ‘date 
1951. 3 years’ college teaching experience. Now associated with a Midwestern 
university. A 3723 

Education or Health Education: Man, married, naturalized U.S. citizen. A.B., 
M.Sc., Minnesota; M.A., Ph. D., Columbia. Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi. 
College teaching experience. Publications. Desire position in college or uni- 
versity, teaching courses in health education, public health, etc., and/or funda- 
mental courses in education. North, East, or West preferred. Colored. A3724 


Education and/or Public Relations: Man, 35, single. Honors B.A. and M.E. Texas 
Technological College. Will specialize in educational public relations toward 
D. 3 years’ experience as public school instructor and administrator and in- 
structor with the United States Armed Forces Institute. Prefer public relations 
work in a large city school system or college. Will teach education and psy- 
chology courses. Specialist in Education and Journalism. Experienced in news- 
paper and magazine work and photography. Life member of N.E.A. Excellent 
references. Will be available for appointment at this time. A 3725 


Engineering, Mechanical or Aeronautical: Man, 31. B.S. in M.E., M. of Aero. E; 
(New York University). 4 years’ responsible industrial experience, 5 years 
college and university experience teaching mathematics and engineering. At pres- 
ent in own business. Publications. Would also consider administrative post. 
Availability depends upon opportunity presented. A 3726 


Engineering Mechanics: B.S. in Science and in C.E., M.S. in C.E., completing 
Ph.D. (mechanics major, math and C.E. minors) in February. Age, 33; mar- 
ried. 7 years’ teaching experience, chiefly mechanics but also hydraulics and 
freshman math, at three leading engineering schools, 2 years as assistant profes- 
sor; 4 years’ industrial experience. Several publications. Especially interested 
in the inelastic behavior of materials. Available February, 1951. A 3761 


English: Man, 45, married, no children. Ph.D. Major fields: American Literature 
and Literary Criticism. Author of several scholarly books and many articles; 
book of poems; several juvenile novels. Stories for adults and essays reprinted in 
various anthologies. Army service in World War II. Visiting Professor of 
American Literature and Special Lecturer in South America. Now Professor of 
English in a state university. Available September, 1951. A 3727 

English: Man, 32, single. A.M., and currently working toward Ph.D. 3 years’ 
college teaching. Major field: American literature. Publications. Prefer strong 
Eastern or Southern church-related college or university. Excellent references. 


Available September, 1951. Write F.B.D., 119 Knox Street, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. 
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English: Man, 28, married, 1 child. Ph.D., 1949. 3 years’ teaching experience. 
Special interests: English and Continental Renaissance, Shakespeare, Milton, the 
English Novel. Publications. Available September, 1951. A 3728 


English: Woman, 30. A.M., Ph.D. from Eastern universities. eygadanne I year 
of high school, 6 years of college teaching. Freshman and sophomore surveys. 
Three articles published: Renaissance and modern fields. Excellent references. 
Available fall, 1951. A 3729 


English: Woman. Ph.D. University teaching experience, etc. Spenser, or 
Spenser and Milton; Chaucer or Middle English Metrical Romanses; Versifica- 
tion; Shakespeare; History of the Drama; History of English Literature for 
sophomores; Creative Writing. Other courses. Direction of M.A. a P 

3762 


French: Woman, Ph.D., 43, of Belgian descent, educated in Belgium and Germany, 
12 years’ European, 3 years’ American teaching experience, at present instructor 
in the West, seek position preferably in the East or Middle West. Can teach 
other languages: German at all levels, Latin, Italian, elementary Spanish. High 
grade references, publications, member A.A.U.P., M.L.A., L.S.A. Change is 
contemplated for en 1951. Can be released sooner. A 3730 

Geology: Man, 60, married. Ph.D. “summa cum Laude” and with distinction 
“Sub auspiciis Regis.” New American of Hungarian descent. 40 years of ex- 
perience in several branches of practical geology /oil-, gas-research, water-supply 
and so on. Started career as a “State geologist,” later “‘chief-geologist,” in the 
meantime as a “Private Docent” of the General Geology. Full-time professor of 
Geology for 7 years in Hungary. Publications. Willing to accept position at 
universities or geological surveys. A 3731 

German: Woman, 43, single, Ph.D. of German university, long teaching experience 
in Germany and Switzerland, at present at large Western college, desire teaching 


= with some chance of permanence. Teach also French (all levels), 
tin, intermediate and elementary Italian, elementary — A.A.U.W., 


A.A.U.P., M.L.A. Excellent references; adaptable; widely traveled. Ex- 
perience in this country: elementary and intermediate German, conversation and 
composition, scientific German, XI X.c, literature. A 3732 
German: Man, 38, married, 1 child, native American. Ph.D. 8 years’ experience 
teaching in universities, including graduate courses. 4 published articles; fifth 
accepted for publication early in 1951; book near completion. Special interests: 
Romantic period, esthetic theory, comparative literature. Available ae. 
3733 

German: Man, married, Protestant, German-born American citizen, over 20 years 
in U.S.A. Ph.D., Eastern university. Published books, textbook, articles, re- 
views, etc. Now chairman of college department, but does not ins:st on executive 
position. Special fields: modern drama, classical period, scientific German. 
Other modern languages. A 3734 
History: Man, 48, married. Ph.D., Stanford University. Fields: Russian, Far 
Eastern, European, and Mediaeval. Travelled widely. 5 years’ successful 
teaching experience. Available upon two weeks’ notice. A 3735 
History and Political Science: Man, married. Ph.D. degrees from Indiana and 
Georgetown Universities. Experienced teacher—i1o years. Presently writing 
“Life and Times of Wm. L. Marcy” and “Chinese-American Relations, 1848- 
1948.” Specialties: American and European Diplomatic History, Far East, 
Russia, and Political Theory. Presently teaching in a large Pennsylvania uni- 
versity. Prefer small college in the East or Southeast. Available February or 
summer of 1951. Wife, Master of Library Science degree; library experience, 5 
years; desires position with husband. A 3736 


History: Single man, 31. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., June, 1950. 4 years’ teaching ex- 
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rience at large Eastern university. Major field: American history; minor: 
English and Siieeean histories. Excellent references. Possibly available 
1951. A 3763 
Librarian: Man, 41, married. M.A.’sin L.S. and Education, 12 years’ experience, 
mostly in junior colleges. Desire position in small college or junior college with 
enough spare time to publish natural history magazine. Available June, 1951. 
A 3737 

Library, Administration or Teaching: Man, married, family. B.A.; M.A. in Ed., 
BSLS.; A.M.L.S. Ed.D summer, 1951, from Western and Midwestern uni- 
versities. Major area: teacher colleges, schools of education, training school 
librarians. 5 years’ experience librarian modern school system. 10 years’ ad- 
ministration, teaching two teacher colleges, three university library science and 
education schools. Present rank Assistant Professor. Wish joint teaching-ad- 
ministration, developing library department, school, curriculum, etc. Available 
summer, 1951. A 3738 


Mathematics: Man, 29, married. Ph.D. 7 years’ experience teaching under- 
graduate and graduate mathematics. Available June or September, 1951. A 3740 


Mathematics: Man, 28, single. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. 5 years of college grad- 
uate and undergraduate teaching experience. Prefer position in South or South- 
west. Available June or September, 1951. A 3741 

Mathematics: Man, 39, married. M.A, in Mathematics, University of Pittsburgh. 
54 semester hours graduate mathematics. Pi Mu Epsilon, American Mathe- 
matical Society, and A.A.U.P. 15 years’ teaching experience, high school and 
university mathematics. Best of references. Desire position where emphasis is 
placed on excellent teaching. A 3742 


Mathematics: Man, 26, married, 1 child. M.A. in Mathematics, with some addi- 
tional work toward Ph.D. 3 years of experience in college teaching of mathe- 
matics, including mathematical logic. Location desired: East. Available 
February or June, 1951. A 3743 

Mathematics: M.A. Young, married, dependable. Would like college or junior 
college position. A 3744 

Music: Man, married. M.A., Mus. B., Mus. D. Choral conductor, organist, 
teacher, with administrative experience, retiring under inflexible age limit from 
professorship in well-known college. Excellent health; efficiency and enthusiasm 
undiminished. Listed in Who's Who in America, etc. Available September, 
1951. A 3745 

Music: Man, 35, married. B.A., B.M. (Piano), M.M. (Theory), Ph.D., Yale 
(Musicology), also European Ph.D. with highest honors. 6 years’ college teaching 
experience; numerous publications here and abroad; public recitals and radio 
appearances; active on campus and in community. Desire position in large in- 
stitution with graduate work, if possible in partially executive function; ex- 
perienced in developing current offerings. Available summer or ~. 

374 

Music (Theory, Music History, and Music Literature): Man, 40, married. Ph.D. 
17 years’ experience, 13 at the college level. Thorough knowledge of field; ex- 
cellent classroom instructor. Compositions, magazine articles. Now in large 
university; desire change. Prefer location in or near city with active musical 
and cultural life, in university or college where creative work and research are en- 
couraged. Available, fall, 1951. (Also for summer, 1951.) A 3747 


Philosophy: Man, 43, married, 1 child. U.S. Army veteran, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
degrees from first-rank universities. 6 years’ teaching, 15 years’ executive and 
administrative experience. Philosophical treatise published. Excellent refer- 
ences. Present academic position not commensurate with abilities. Available 
June, 1951. A 3748 
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Physics: 40 yearsold. Ph.D. Chairman of a Middle Western College Department of 

hysics. Desire change if improvement, as Chairman of Physics, or Physics and 
Math, or Dean of College of Science (and possibly Arts), or conceivably President 
of College. Have done research, author, widely travelled, speak several languages. 
Prefer Southwestern United States, but will consider other areas. A 3749 


Physiologist, Biochemist: Married, veteran. Ph.D. Over 12 years’ experience. 
tensive travel in Canada and Alaska. Nearly 100 publications in learned 
journals. Presently departmental director. Would like position with nonsec- 
tarian or state university or research institution with freedom for travel and field 
work during the summer months. Prefer the Northeast, but would consider any 
part of the country except New York City. A 3750 


Political Science: Man, 36, married. M.A., doctoral thesis in process, University 
of Minnesota. 4 years’ university teaching (combined 2 years with writing and 
editing research bulletin), 1 year government economist, 7 years in private in- 
dustry. Teaching introductory courses, politics, government regulation of 
economy. Capacities in public law, administration, comparative government. 
Seeking permanent location. Available June, 1951. A 3751 


Political Science: Man, 28, family, veteran. Master’s degree. Doctoral thesis in 
process. 2 years’ college teaching. Several publications. Fields: political 
theory, international law and relations, public law, comparative government, 
American government, public administration. Prefer position emphasizing inter- 
national law and political and legal philosophy, international law and relations, 
or possibly Latin American affairs and public faw at institution where graduate 
work can be offered. Seeking permanent location. Available June or September, 
1951. A 3752 

Psychology: Man, 47. Ph.D.; Fellow, A.P.A.; E.P.A.; American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Chi Beta Phi (honorary member); experience in 
teaching and research; travel and publications. Now professor at state liberal 
arts college; desire change for professional advancement. A 3753 


Psychologist: 51 years old. Ph.D. of Europe. Many years of experience as a 
teacher and as a counsellor on family and personal problems; ready to do work in 
social and abnormal psychology and related fields. Ready to give consultations, to 
teach, to accept an administrative position, to do work in vocational and profes- 
sional guidance for students, to discuss occupational outlook on an individual 
basis. Knowledge of some strategic areas of the world. A 3754 


Sociology: Man, 50, married, 1 child. M.A., New York University; Ph.D. work in 
Sociology about two-thirds completed at Yale. Experience: 13 years of college 
teaching; 13 years in school administration, and teacher education. Prefer east 
of Mississippi River. Available September, 1951, or sooner. A 3755 

Sociology: Man, 41, married. Ph.D., Stanford; Associate Professor, small Western 
college. Desire to take advantage of leave of absence, February-September, 
1952 by receiving teaching-research assignment; also seek summer assignment 
1951. Wish experience at home or abroad, travel anywhere. Wife with M.A., 
social worker, will accompany. If you need summer replacement, or 1952 spring 
and summer replacement, write for personal history, record available on — 

375 

Spanish: Man, 27, single. LL.D. from the University of Madrid, LL.B. from the 
University of Sevilla, Spain. 2 years of teaching experience as assistant professor 
at the Law School of the University of Sevilla. Also have taught 2 years in the 
Republic of Panama. Desire position teaching Spanish. A 3757 


Theatre, Radio, Speech: Man, 25, married, no children. M.F.A. in Theatre from 
Fordham University; B.S. in Education (Speech and English) and Associate in 
ie Art (Radio) degrees from University of Nebraska. Seeking position as 
Theatre Director and/or Instructor in Dramatic Production and Direction, Act- 

ing, History of the Theatre, Dramatic Literature, Radio Announcing and Program 


= 
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Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Speech Fundamentals, etc. Will 
accept university, college, or junior college position. World War II veteran, but 
not a member of the Reserve Corps and not now subject to call. Available im- 
mediately. A 3758 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Member— National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Seon, 
Witherspoon Bidg., PEnnypacker 
Walnut & Juniper Sts. ) 5-1223, 5-1224 


FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
for 
COLLEGES— UNIVERSITIES 
and Secondary—Elementary Fields 


QUALITY LISTINGS THE YEAR ROUND 


Myrton A. Bryant— Wilmer D. Greulich — Thos. B. R. Bryant 


—— 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


A NATION-WIDE SCHOOL & COLLEGE 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 
(Established in 1925) 


Directed by a Staff of Experienced 
School and College Teachers 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 

Great Teaching—The Essence of Liberal Education — The Proceedings of the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, 1950. Annual Reporte, Minutes, Member- 
ship, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1950.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 

retative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 
Frist education which gives new peepee ve to the much discussed problems 
higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. 50. 
oan Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and 
as e M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 170 pages. 


Comprehensive 1 in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50 


Comprehensive Secetiations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
estions used in senior terminal examinations in pg classics, English, 


modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. $1.00 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an ieesittinines of non-pro- 
feasional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 
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